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Dedicated to » 
my spiritual guide 
whose exposition of the Bhagavata 
and Charitamrta Texts, evincing a spirit 
ot reconciliation and broadness of views, has simply 
charmed the literary public of Bengal, and whose 
genial kindness it is that has enabled me to 
write something upon a subject so vast 
and difficult as the Philosophy of 
Vais^ava Religion. 





Preface. 


In this tr-^aHsa I iuive eml ^avour'i'l to ^ive a faithf'il 
exposition ot the principles oi Vaisnava Poiluso{>hy, with 
special ret'erenC'^ t > th * Bhi^avata Cult an l GoarritVris’a, in 
the lines adapte'l to tliMnethoJ of westecnspecalative thoiiifht. 
Aly in ilu bisis h^re is the S itsandarbha lu which the 
reputed autlior Jiva GoswarnI lia^ otihred to lite interested 
})ublic a thorough critic il exposition of the philosophy con- 
tained ill thf^ whole volume of Bha^avata texts. For reasons 
best known to himself the autlnu' of the S-itsandarbha, 
in this the only systematic treatise on the philosoph\" of Yais- 
navism in all its Noirious sects, has not spoken a sini^le word 
about the concept of (jouraf' ^a — -the nucleus in Bengal Vais- 
navism, althoutrh the fact is that accoriUnor to him as well as 

to all other Vaisnava savants this conc'i^pt is to be traced to 
the Bha^. texts and as sucli ought to find a plac^ in any 
})hiloso[diic compendium of the Bhagavata. Whatever the 
int’.mtion might be, this omission skeins an anomaly to me; 
and it may be explained away by saying that, since Gouranga 
is identical with Krsna so far as the theory goes, the author 
is silent on this point simply with a view to avoid an unneces- 
sary bill kin ess of his treatise and also because the dillerence 
in beatific sports b^dween the two Divinities is sufficiently 
indicated in his learned commentary — Vaisnava Tosani — on 
the tenth Skandha of tlie Bhagavata.* The omission, however, 

^ This inference is based upon the concluding verso of the 

Sat.sand^rbha-^'4 5T 

m I »3rr ii-“«iieh in- 

terprotiitions as have not been "iveii here for fear of iiroli- 
xity are to be found, by those that are desirous of 
attaining rasa, in my comenienlary on the tenth Skandha 
(of the Bhagavula 
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has been made good by the exc?lleiit treatise Chaltanya Ciiari- 
tauirta which I may fittingly d'^scribe as the best Theologico- 
philosophical didactic purport of the Goudiya Vaisiyivas and 
which is regal d<^d as the higliest aiithority because of the 
clear positive statement in matters relating to the Gouranga 
cult. Nor IS the authoritativeness of the Charitamita to be 
questioned and mini miss'd on the ground that the book is 
written mostly in BenL^ali, for the simple reason that the 
content alone of a thing is to be judged in merits or defects 
irrespectively of the outer covering. Besides, tiie work could 
not but be writteii in Bengali : for lU all countries at all times 
a religion is b'^st popularised througli the medium of a popu- 
lar dialect or vernacular and not through the literature lan- 
guage. In Europe, for instance, i\lartin Luther attempted to 
spread Protestantism through the medium of Germany, Wyc- 
liff jirotested against the existing abuses of Koinan Catholi- 
ciosm through English, anti John Hauss preached against 
Roman Catholicism through the Bohemian dialect. It is 
needless to say, therefore, that for a detailed account of the 
Gouranga cult I have mainly based upon this Charitamita 
Text. Yet, with all deferenc^^ to this sacred treasure-trove 
of the Vai^navas, and as a protest against the stricture that 
it shows signs of blind sectarianism in purpose, I am inclined 
to say that somf^ yortions of tlr* treatise, e. g. the ymrt of the 
seventeenth chapter, Adi Lila, that deals with 'the fact of 
articles necessary for Bhavanl-worship b^ing placed by a 
brahmin in the houso of a fervant d-^votoo to Gouranga’, and 
is pervaded by a tone of hostile criticism against tlie Sakta 
sect of religion, seem to me an interpolat’on* inasmuch as 
they militate against the true spirit and real significance of 
V a i s n a va P h i 1 osr) p h y , 

To satisfy the curiosity of a class of readers it is indeed 
* 1 have Uiure to on thib I'Oint in my next attempt. 
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thought necessary to give some hi'^torlcal accounts of the two 
authoi’c) ami works referred to ahove. From the CharltaTuTta 
texts it ai*})e'.irs that Jlva Goswa-ui. the worliiy nepliew of 
the two iilusti‘ious Vaisnava savants and Sanatana, 

was cont niijH.irauenus with bri Gourakga and flourished to- 
wards tlr." end of the fifteenth and the b ‘ginning of tiio 
Sixteenth Century A. 1). in the thre'^ places, viz, Vfikalachau- 
dradvipa ( Vyudavana), Fat^naivilda and Rainakeli Ben- 

gal The name ^Jat^andarblm evid-mtly implies that the 
book is divided into six samlarbiias or sections, viz., Tattwa- 
vSaudarbUa, Bhagavat‘8an larblia, Parauifitma-Sandarbha, 
Ki'sim-Saudarbha, Bhakti- Sandarbha and Priti-Sandarbha. 
ilie exact date of the first publication of this work is nut 
known : and all that we can infer from the implication of the 
Chari tain rta texts is that the book was brought to publica- 
tion not beiore the ypKr 153d A. D. — the year in which the 
nianitVst lila of Sri thmialJiga whs brought to a close. 

o o 

As regards the other author, it appenrs from the auto- 
biographical references in the Charitamrla that he was born 
in a village named Jluiinatapura in tire district of Burdwan 
in W. Bengal and passed the ciosiug years of his life in Vru- 
davaua. The work was begun in the birth palace where the 

* The exact date ot biith is not known from any internal evk 
denee. What the Viswakosa says, viz. that lie was born in 
1523 A. TX. is not at all tenable inasinnch as if that is aceep- 
te<b at the time of Sri Gonrariefa's sending: him away to 
Vriulavana (some year during the period of 1515-33 A. 
D.,) he would eitht^r be unborn, or, if born at all, a mere 
child a conelnsion which is nothing but an absurdity; cf, 
Krsnaohailau> a Kavadeipe avatari asta eballisa vatsara 
Xjrnkatuvlhar 1 II Xhowilda Sata Suta Sake januicra prinaua — , 
Ciiowdj a Sata panchanne haila autardduana I! , Anl^a Lila, 
XIL 



original mss. are still now available, and compb-ted in Vin- 
davana in the year 1615 A. D. as is evident from the conclud- 
ing verse, viz. — 

which means that the book was completed in VnidA.vana on 
Sunday the hfth day of the dark fortnight in 1537 Sak. cor- 
responding to 1615 A. D. 

Besides the Satsandarbha and the Charitriinita, various 
other books have been consulted and ref u'red to, a list of 
which is given in the Bibliography attached. 

For the sake of convenience to readers long f|Uotations 
from the Satsandarbha have b^^m given in an Appendix. 

G. N. ilALLlK. 


Coinilla. 1926. 
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Benedictory Verse 
Introduction. 

CHAPTER I. 

WHAT DO WE UNDERSTAND BY PHILOSOPHY 

OF RELIGION ^ 

1. The Hegelian view of coincidence between Religion 
and Philosophy is stated. 

2. True Religion which consists in faith in the Ab.solute 
Being implies a relation of distinction and unity between a 
worshipping subject and the worshipped Object. 

3. The twofold revelations, viz, (a) the general one con- 
tained in Scriptures, (b) the particular inspiration of individual 
beings, bridge over the chasm between the subject and the 
Object. 

4. Revelation is utilised by religious faculties as well as 
by a particular method of experience and practice 

5. The method adapted necessarily implies an end in 
view. 

CHAPTER II. 

IS THERE ANY NECESSITY FOR A PHILO- 
SOPHY OF YAISNAVA RELIGION 

1. The Philosophy of Vaisnava Religion ia general in 
character. 

* 2. Reconciliation of all the different sects of religion 
within the Vaisnava System. 

3. A gross raissapprehension about the true theory of 
Vaisiiava Religion prevailing both in India and abroad. 
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CHAPTER Hi. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES COMMON TO THE 
SYSTEMS OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY-VAISNAVA 
PHILOSOPHY INCLUDED. 

1. The doctrine of Transmigration of soul. 

2. The doctrine of Karman. 

3. The doctrine about the cause of bondage or transmi- 
gration. 

4. The doctrine of salvation or emancipation. 

5 , The doctrine about the origin of the world. 

CHAPTER IV. 

TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION IN THE PRESENT 
TREATISE. 

1. The topics are tacitly indicated in the Benedictory 
Verse ; — 

/ (a). Krma is the woi’shipped Object, (b) relation between 

this Object and a worshipping subject is that between the 
Devoted and a devotee, (c) Bhakti is the means to be adopted 
for the attainment of (d) Preina. the summum bonum. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PRAMANAS OR SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE. 

1. Statement and examination of the different Indian 
opinions about the sources of knowledge. 

2. The maximum number of Pramauas recognised in the 
systems of Indian Philosophy is ten. 

^ 8. The three aources-^Perception, Inference and Savda 
are admitted by ancient Vaisnava philosophers and also by 
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Manu thi Law-giver, the others being incln-led in these three. 

I 4. Samvit as a source of knowledge is included in Savda. 

5. Perception as a sourc3 of knowledge — not an indepen- 
dent authority and vitiated by reason of many defects-too 
great distance etc. 

6. Inference being based upon Perception is attended 
with the same defects and open to the s^ine objection; besides, 
it does not always hold good. 


CHAPTER II. 

AUTHORITATIVENESS OF THE VEDAS. 

1. Inadequacy of the two sources-Perception and Infe- 
rence-being proved, the only final authority is Sabda or the 
Vedas. 

2. Fundamental conceptions about the sole independent 
authoritativeness of the Vedas ; the same is viewed also by 
the great sage Vadarayaua in his Brahma Sutras and the 
Bhagavata and also by many authors of Srarti texts. 

3. Denotation of the term Veda-the four Vedas proper 
Rk, Yajuh, Saman and Atharvan, as well as the Itihasas and 
Puranas. 

4. The Puranas serve merely as an interpreter of the 
true meaning of the four vedas proper, same view is held iu 
the Mahabharata and in the Manu Smrti. 

5. The Puranas are a supplement to the four Vedas, as 
indicated by the very name Purana. 

6. Relation of Bhedabheda between the Puranas and the 
four Vedas. 

7. Numerous Sriiti texts corroborate the fact of the 
Puranas being the Vedas; statements in several Puranas prove 
the same. 
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8 Superiority of the Purauus over the four Vedas Is 
clearly indicated by way of faiidameutal conceptions; the 
same fact is corroborated b}^ a critical exatninatiou of the true 
meaning cf K^iigion, as well as by the real nature of the Sum- 
mumbonum. 

9. Threefold classification oi the Pur^lnas-Sattvika,* 
Rajasika, of which the Sattvika class of the sage Vyasa is the 
beat, 

CHAPTER III. 

SUPREME AUTHORITATIVENESS OF THE 
BHAGAVATA, 

1. Different statements about Brahman in different Sat- 
tvika Puranas ; a reconciliation thereof is possible by refe- 
rence to the Brahmasutras of the same author Vy^lsa. 

2. But the Sutras themselves are interpreted differently 
by ditierent commentators, hence a reconciliation is necessary. 

3. The only reconciliation is effected by the Bhagavata 
Purfiua belonging to the Sattvika class. 

I 4. The Bhagavata Parana is tlie best and most natural 
inter pretor of the Brahman- Sutras- the authorship b?ing one 
and the same: it is the unfolder of th^ m3aning underlying 
all the various revealed texts, the Itihasas and all other Pu- 
rmias; it is the suprems Bhasya on the sacred Gavatri 

* 5 . A thorough exposition of the first verse of the Bhaga- 
vata as the un folder of the true meaning of the Brahma Sut- 
tas and of the Gavatri. 

CHAPTER IV. 

IMPORTANCE, POPULA.RITV AND CONTENTS OF 
THE BAAGAVATA. 

I 1. Supr.^in3 authoritati V ^ness ot the Bhagwata is corro- 

* In syoiling I have used ilie two letters v and w indiscrimb 
nately in some cases, and hope to he excused. 


V 
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borated by the fact of Truth revealed to Vyasa in his spiritual 
meditation. 

2. Revelation as the authority in religion according to 
western systems. 

3. The Bhagavata Cult is indirectly accepted by the 

f' 

great Sahkaracharyya and directly by other commentators. 

’ 4. Extensive popularity of the BbaTavata. 

^ 5. Other reasons for the supremacy of the Bhagavata. 

6. The Bhflgavata is the best pram ana or source of know- 
ledge in all matters, preeminently in the matter of religion. 

^ 7. Contents of the Bhagavata very briefty indicated, 
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CHAPTER I. 

PROBLEM OF THE ABSOLUTE. 

1. Faith in the Absolute is the starting point of all true 
religion. 

2. Starting faith is intuitive and not based upon Scrip- 
tures, for in the latter case there would creep out a paralo- 
gism in Pure Reason. 

3. Inadequacy of intuition as a basis of certitude in re- 
ligion, which however depends upon certain latent characte- 
ristics. 

4. The latent characteristics are made explicit if the 
intuitive faith directed in consonance with tlie Scriptures, 
rather, with the highest Scripture-the Bhagavata. 

^ 5. The verse of the Bhagavata which explicitly states the 
definite character of the concept of the Absolute Reality. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE CONCEPT OF ADVAYA JNANA TATTWA. 

' 1. The principle of the Absolute as Advaya Jhana Tattwek 
is stated in the first line of the verse. 
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2, Five concepts are involved in this main concept, 

viz-Tattwa, Jnana, Advaya, Advaya Tafctwa and Advaya ^ 
Jnana. 

^ 3. The concept of Advaya implies in the first place a 

Self-existent thing; secondly, that there is no 
other thing of the same class or of a difierent class, which is 
self-existent at the same time 

and thirdly an absence of difference between the thing-in it- 
self and its body as well as between the difitrent pai’ts of the 

body (^snrTrT^^rrkfT). 

^ 4. Scriptural texts on the j)oint that the Absolute is not 

a formless Substance but an embodieil Substratum in which 
inhere endless auspicious qualities. The b^dy consists of 
Existence, Knowledge and Bliss. 

/ 5. Scriptures on the point that there is absence of Swa- 
gatabheda. 

6. Jnana is explained by Jiva Goswami as 

and Advaya JnSna means selflaminous consciousness; JuAna 
further implies one possessing consciousness. 

7. Advaya Jnana necessarily involves an element of bliss, 

which fact is also shown by the use of the word Tattwa in 
the verse. 

/ 8. Pr«isenc0 of the attributes necessarily im[>iies that the 

Absolute has got potencies, which intrinsically are Sandhiul, ^ 

Samvit and Hladini. 

9. Potencies are potential and kinetic. Nirvisesa and 
Savi^esa states of one and the same Ultimate Reality, Savi?e3a 
being the highest stage. 

f 10. Relation b:^tvve'^n the threefold Sikti ; Preeminence 
of Bliss; Bliss necessarily implies associates, dwelling place etc. 
of the Absolute. 

Chapter III. 

THE CONCEPT OF BHAGAVIn 
1. Threefold iiiaruf'*.station of the Absolute Advaya 
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JfiaTia Tattwa is indicated in th? 'I'^cond line of the verse, 
viz Brahman, Para mat ma and B hag a van, the last being the 
highest aspect. 

^ 2. Visiiu Piirfiiia texts on the concept of Bhagavan. 

d. The Absolute Bhagavan possesses a form and body 
similar to those of a huniar being, p«s evidenced by the Bhaga- 
vata and the Go pit la Taj ani texts, and as strengthened by the 
true implication of Christianity and Tslamisri. 

A. Ihe Absolut^ is limited and unlimited simultaneously, 
the limitation is self-determined. 

y 5. Three -fold classification of the pott?ncies into (a) Swa- 
rupa or Para (b) Tatasth^l or Jlva and (c) VahirahgSi or ^laya 
/ 6. The concept of Bhagavftn implies an eternal display 

of the Svvaruj)a S^aktis Sandhim, Samvit and Hladini, which 
Constitute the very self of the Absolute. 

7. Six fold lordlitv^ss ; agrac?ful charm underlying the same 
is the ditterentia of the concept of Bhagavan 
/ 8. Gradation of th 3 three S warn pa Saktis. An elaborate ex- 
position of the Sriiti text^^^f I 

Dwelling place of Bhagav^ is something supersensuous, quite 
distinct from the heart of beings. 

^ 9. A critical examination of the various Scriptural texta 

on the concept of Bhagavan. 

^ 10. Recapitulation of the characteristics of the concept 

of Bhagavta. 

Chapter IV. 

THE CONCEPT OF BRAHMAN. 

I. In the derivative sense the concej>t of Brahman is iden- 
tical with that of Bhagavan ; hence to avoid confusion Vaisna- 
va Pliiloso[>hy apj)lies the term Para Brahman to Bhagavan 
and Brahman to the conc?j')t of the Absolute as explicated by 
the school of Sankara. 
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2. Sankara’s theory of Brahman is briefly indicated 
This Brahman is the bodily lustre or a partial manifestation 
of Bhagavan. 

3. Brahman is the Nirvisesa state of Bhagavan-the savi- 
sesa state. 

^ 4. The distinction between the two concepts is not ab- 
solute, but one of degree, and is inseparably connected with 
the difference in religious realisation. Realisation as Bhagavan 
is superior to that as Brahman. 

5, The distinction is upheld by the Bhagavata and other 
texts. 

6. A critical examination of the Upanisad text 

5^ srl^r” and of the Gita text f|; 5lf?fgT^’ 

^ 7. The same relation of difference between the two con- 
cepts is also viewed by the Charitamita and the Brahma 
Samhita. 

Chapter V. 

THE CONCEPT OF PARA^IIATMA. 

1. Being the partial manifest in the savisesa state of 
Bhagavan, Paramatin& is the direct displayer of the Vahirau- 
ga or Maya Sakti, the Immanent Regulator of all beings, 
and is preeminently called the Ksetrajha Atma. 

2. Paramatma is Purusa while Bhagavan is Purusottama 
as the Mahopanisad ^ruti says. Resemblance of this view to 
the Hegelian view of Personality. 

3. Threefold manifestation of Paramatma Purusa, viz, 
(i) Maha Visnu as Karanarvasayi Saiukarsaria, (ii) Carbhoda- 
ka>ayi Purusa and (iii) Kslroda^ayl Purusa, 

f 4. Relation between the three concepts of Bhagavan, Para- 
matma and Brahaman is explained by way of reference to 
&rati texts and the Vedanta Sutras. The relation is one of 
gradation in the heirarchy of manifestations of one and the 
same Ultimate Reality. 
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BOOK IIL 


Chapter I. 

THE CONCEPT OF KRSNA AS THE ABSOLUTE. 

1. An exposition of the first verse of the Bhagavata so 
as to show how the whole theory of the Krsiia Gait is cou- 
taiaed in t. 

2. A positive, eniphatic and unambiguous statem^mt 
about Kiniia’s ab^iolutouess in the Bhagavata Mahavakya- 

“^?r ^ 

3. A critical examination of the ilahavakya shows that 
Kif^iia is not simply an Avatara but the Ultimate Reality 
or Bhagavta Himself in the absolute sense of the term. The 
same fact is conclusively established by the main canon relat- 
ing to the exegesis and apologetic of Hinduism. 

A The derivative meaning of the name of Krsna con- 
clusively shows that He is the Being in Whom all the three 
Swarupa Saktis havo eternally attained the highest de- 
velopment. The same fact is corroborated by the Vrhat 
Goutamiya, the Gopala Tapani and other Bruti Texts. 

d. Absence of Swagata Bheda in Krsna is illustrated. 

6. Reasons why Krsna is most appropriately described 
as the Absolute of all Absolutes. The ijuidinir forci of Madh*u- 

graceful charm is present in Him revelliug in beati- 
fic sports in th^ supersensnons Heaven-trio, and attains the 
fullest dis[)lay in His sf'orts in Goloka or Vnidavana-vvhlch 
stage is the highest object of worship in the Bhaktirnftrga. 

7. The fact that in K rsna the Absolute all contradictions 
are con(jaered is illustrated in the Bhagav&ta texts. 

8. The Gopala TApani describes Him as having the form 
and dress of a Gopa, with complexion like that of a surcharg- 
ed cloud, ever young, with eyes like fulLblooinsd lotuses, 



wearing a cloth yellow like lightning, and a Vanamala. Meta- 
physical interpretation of the several epithets used here. 

9. The associates and dwelling place of Krsna. Deifica- 
tion of the same. Mataphysical interpretation of the term 
Vasudeva, Dsvaki, Nanda and Yasodft. 

10. Conclusive evidences of the Gita texts to show that 
Krsna is the Absolute as described above. 

11. Krsna as the Absolute is evidenced by various Upani- 
sad and Vedic texts . The attribute of Madhuryya which is 
the differentia of Krsnaism is aptly illustrated in the Bhaga- 
vata texts. 

Chapter il. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF RADHA. 

1. The Principle of Radha contributes to the all -surpassing 
excellence of the Bhakti Cult. 

. 2. The concept of Maha Laksmi explained in relation to 

that of Bhagavan, 

3. The twofold aspect of the endless attributes of Bhaga- 
vAn-(i) Maha Laksmi or Antarahga Maha Sakti (ii) Yahir- 
aaga Sakti. 

4. Difference between the triad of Swarupa Saktis and the 
triad of Sattwa, Rajas and Tamas. Meaning of 

or Pure Chit. 

5. The associates of Krsna are the divinitea of the three 
Saktis and the relabioii between Krsna and His Associa- 
tes is one of Achintya Bhedabheda. 

6. Radha is Maha Laksmi,. The ultimate causality of 
creation etc. of the entire universe lies in RadhA The same 
relation of Achintya Bhedabheda exists between Krsna and 
RadhA 

7. Meaning of the term Gopi. The Gopia are the Kaya- 
vyuhaa of Radha as evidenced by the Brahmasamhita and the 
Charitamrta. 


8. A brief review of the diverse maul fes^tat ions of 

devotional love towards Krsiia Radba. represents the hij^hest 
stage in the heirarch}^ thereof. 

9. A brief analysis of the ecstatic devotional feeling 
called Mahitbhava wliich constitutes the differentia of the 

concept of Radba- the Ideal Devotee, Reference to the prin« 
ciple of Radha in the Rg Veda. 

10. TheCult-of R&dha Krsiia admitted by the Bhagarata 
and other texts. 

Chapter III. 

:\IEANIND OF LTLA 

1. The word Lila best rendered into English as ‘Sport' 
occurs in the Vedanta Sutra which 

deals with the theory of creation. 

2 A criticism of the theory of creation according to the 
Objective Idealism of Hegel. 

•S. The most tenable theory of creation, as is indicated in 
the above sutra, is that it is a mere sport flowing spontaneo- 
usly from the Bliss attribute alone of Bhagavan Krsna. 

4, But this sport does not flow from Krsna as Ktsiia but 

from His partial aspect, and in it the Bliss lies hidden under 
the Maya Sakti. 

o. The only Lila of Krsna as Krsna is the beatific 
sport in which the best part is played by the divine con- 
jugal relationship which Radha bears to Krsna. 

6. Eternity of LilA Twofold aspects of Lila, Prakata or 

Manifest and Aprakata or Non-manifest. Relation between 
the two. 

7. Two-fold aspect of non-manifest Lila-(i) Mantropasa- 
miinayi (ii) SwArasiki, meaning of the two. A reconcilia- 
tion between the two is indicated by way of reference to Bhil- 
gavata texts, and is possible only becaute Krsiia is the Abso- 
lute in whom all contradictions are conquered by the supreme 
lordwship. Tht‘ latter fact is illustrated in various sports men- 
tioned in the BhAgavata. 
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Chapter IV. 

JIVA OR INDIVIDUAL SOUL. 

1 . The reason why Jiv’a is called the Tatasthah Sakti of 
Bhagavan. 

2. The intrinsic nature of a Jiva is negatively and affir- 
matively scated-a Jiva is eternal and permanent ever retain- 
ing its own identity ; not an aggregate of conscious states as 
the materialistic view states, but an entity of which conscious- 
ness is the attribute ; Bliss also is its attribute ; selfluminous, 
having the power of pervading ; truly called Aham or Ego ; 
not one but many; of an atomic size-the smallest of the small 
pure ; Ksetrajna; not liable to any change; not addicted to 
the effects of Maya, having its nature not concealed ; ever in 
the habit of resorting to Bhagavan-the Highest Resort of all. 

3. The view is supported by Sruti texts and the Vedanta 
Sutras. 

4. Classification of Jivas into (1) Eternally released (ii) 
Averse to Bhagavan from beginningless time. 

Chapter V. 

THE DOCTRINE OF MAYA. 

1. Maya is the Vahirahga Sakti o-f Bhagavan. The Tatas- 
tha Laksana and the Swarupa Laksana of Mayfl. 

2. Two main a8pects-(i) Nimitta or Jiva Maya and (ii) 

Upadtoa Maya, corresponding to the Aristotelian classifica- 
tion of cauf^ality into (a) Efficient and (b) Material. The four 
concepts of and constitute the ele- 

ments of the Nimitta aspect, while those of 

(Empirical Ego)f|r^ and of the Upftdana aspect. 

3. Twofold function or emanation of Jiva Maya-Vidya 
and AvidyA Vidya is a doorway to riglit knowledge. Avidya 
has two functions-Avarnatmika and Viksepafmikft. 

4. Various namos of Upadana Maya. Tho operation of 



Mayil is plained by way of analogy to the operation invol- 
ved in s<jlar phenomena. 

0. Sankara’s theory of as an Illusion is briefly 

stat^^d with a preliminary observation. Maya, according to 
that theory is something undefinable-neither being nor uon- 
btfing, 

6. Uutenability of this theory is sufEclenily proved. The 
theory is fail of inconsistencies and almost amounts to 
atheism, and heuc^ should be r.^jected. Some merit of the doc- 
trine is pointed out. 

7. The principle of May^ as the potency of BhagavAn 
is strengthened by means of scriptural texts-Rg Veda and 
others. 

Chapter VI 

RELATION BETWEEN THE ABSOLUTE (BHAGAVAN) 
AND INDD'IDUAL SOUL (JIVA) 

1. The true relation between the Absolute and an indivi- 
dual soul is one of Achintya-bliedabheda and is tenable the 
more because it tallies with the view of other religions pre- 
vailing amongst civilised nations, is revealed to our consci- 
ence, and is in agreement with our reasoning. 

2. The same is referred to in scriptural texts, 

JL A critical examination of Vedanta Sutras I, 2-12, II l- 
22, II 3-42... 45, to show that Bhedabheda is the real relation, 

4. The relation of non-identity is further corroborated 
by various other scriptural texts-SvetA Up, Mundaka, 
etc. 

5. The relation is akin to one between a master and 
his servant as definitely established in the system of Vaisna- 
va Philosophy and as corroborated by scriptural texts. 

C, A critical examination and refutation of the Avach- 
heda Vada or the Appropriation-Theory with results. — 

(a^ Brahman would become the suflerer of endless miseries; 
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(b) It is th« internal organ and not Brahman appropria- 
ted which ought, according to that theory, be regarded as 
eoul : 

(C) Brahiii'^n, really and would btconie 

split up into parts : 

(d) . there would appear a constant ciiangeability of 
Brahman ] 

(e) the concept cf Eelcase according to that view would 
be untenable ; 

(f) . Brahman would be reduced to an unreality ; 

(g) . the analogy shown is false. 

7. A critical examination and refutation of the Prati- 
vimba Vada or the Ktflection Theory with results- 

(a) Reflection is not possible of Brahman which according 
to that view is <levoid of attributes ; 

(b) . the all- pervasiveness of Brahman stands in the way 
of tenability of the theory ; 

(c;. the analogies sho.vu are proved to be materially false; 
(d). Reflection itself is false according to that theory: 

(e). the comparison drawn in substantiating the theory 
is proved absurd. 

Chapter VII. 

THE PROBLEM OP CREATION. 

1. A critical estimate of two doctrines of Vivarta 
and Parinama, the latter alone being proved tenable. 

2. By Parinama Vada the wr rid is real and the reality 
is relative or conditional, i. e. the world though real is tran- 
sient and perishable. 

3. A critical examination of the ^ruti Text 

4. The world, though the e fleet of the Maya Sakti of the 
Eternal Being, is yet non-eternal owing to the inconceiv 
able power of the Lord. 



5. VijMna Bhiksu on the reality of the worUl. Other 
sruti texts prove the same view. Trae implication of the text 

Sankara himself indirectly 

admits the view, as appears from a critical examination of 
his definition of Maya. 

0. Reconciliation between the two apparently conflicting 
texts- ^r^frT and 

7. A bi ief critical review of some of the important wes- 
tern theories about the world, the highest de'^elopment rea- 
ching in the Objective Idealism of Hegel whereby the reality 
of the world is maintained. 

8. The doctrine of the world's reality plays not an insig- 
nificant part in the S})here of Vaisnava Religion, as is eviden- 
ce! 1 by Bhagavata texts. True nature of the duties of worldly 
beings, which are eoin}^atible witii the leal significance of 
true religion, is critically examined. 

9. Creation, though directly proceeding from the uncon- 
scious Pradhana, proceeds therefrom only because of the 

or conception, i. e. conacionsness of the Absolute Idea 
The same view is directly held by Christianity and indirectly 
by the Samkhya system. 

10. The two constituent elements of the actual or con- 
crete world, Spirit and Matter. 

11. The theory of Sabda Brahman in its bearing upon 
Creatiom The same idea occurs in the Western theory of 
Logos and in the Neo- Platonic philosophy. 

12. The doctrine of the world’s reality affords a most 
satisfactory and reasonable explanation of the world itself. 
The reason why creative processes do proceed at all. A 
thorough exjxjsition of the sfitra 
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Chapter VIII. 

THE CULT OF GOURANGA- 

1. An introductory historical background ta, and gene- 
ral remarks about, the Gouranga Cult. 

2. Popular misconceptions about the concept of Gouran- 
ga; a criticism thereof with an observation on a similar mis- 
conception about the divinity of Christ. The true view 
stated. 

3. Gour?.hga is Advaya Jhana Tattwa Bhagavan Him- 
self as evidenced by the Charitamrta Text-^* ^ 

TORf” • Identity between the two 

concepts of Krsna and Gouraiiga as viewed by the Chari tiV 
laita 

A The differentia of the concept of BhagaviVn-ta) the 
eternally concrete potency for granting beatidc joy to all 
alike even to plants and cr?epers; (b) the charming graceful- 
ness ever manifest in all acts. Presence of the first attribute 
in Kisna is conclusively proved by texts like the Laghu Bhagava- 
tam^ta,theBhagava^a, the Satapatha Brahinana, and the Manu 
S[iirti; psychological interpretation of the same fact. Presence 

of the satne in GouraTiga is proved by Charitamna texts 
and explained psychologically. 

5. Presence of the second attribute alike in Kysna and 

Gouranga, but preeminently in the latter, as evidenced bv 
various texts. 

6. Relation between the Krsna Cult and th^* (Jouraliga 

Cult-identity in theory but difference so far as the l)eatific 
sports are concerned. 

7. Philosophic necessity, possibility and actuality of the 
inanitest sports of Krsna. 

8. The same of Gouranga sports: Xun-fulfilm-nt of three- 
fold desire during the manifest sports in Vrndavaua: To 
satisfy the same constitutes the inner reason for the Gourah-a 
Cult; The outer reason consists in the ohj.'Ct of heiching the 
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phenomenal beings of the Kali age the principles of BhaktL 
by way of Himself playing the role of the Ideal Devotee 
Radha, and thereby putting an end to the religious anarchism 
prevailing at the time. 

9. Gouraiiga-sports supplement Krsna-sports, and the two 
are eternally flowing in cuirint, Charitamrta texts on the 
point. 

10. A critical exposition of the Bhagavata and other 
texts whicli support the theory of Gouranga as the Advaya 
JMna Tattwa. 

11. Removal of the modern misconception that Gouran- 
gism is irrespective of Krstiaism, Combination of the two 
concepts of Krsiia and Radha in the concept of Gouranga. 

12. The concept of Gouranga is involved in the first verse 
of the Bhagavata. 

13. Superexcellence of the Gouranga Cult consists in the 
fact that besides all the characteristics of the concept of 
Krsna something more is present in the concept of Gouranga. 

Book IV 


THE CULT OF BHAKTI AND THE SUMMUM 
BONUM. 


Chapter I. 

GENERAL FEATURES OF THE CONCEPT OF 
BHAKTI. 

1. Preliminary observations on the concept of Bhakti. 
Bliakti is the means which counteracts the Jiva’s averseness 
to, and restores the natural function of contiguity with, 
Bhagavan. 

2. Bliakti is the only means for the attainment of the 
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blissful knowledge of Bhagavan, and derivatively it means. 
UpasanA, or Dhyana. The same is viewed by lots of scriptu- 
ral texts, 

3. Bhakti is the highest duty (q- as the Bhagav’ata 

says). Meaning of Dharina. The differentia of the concept of 
Bhakti consists in the two attributes 

Scriptural te::tsaud the Kantian theory on this point. 

4. In the highest staf^e Bhakti as the instrumentalitv for 
subjugating Bhagavan consists of the essence of the Hladini 
potency combined with the Samvit. A critical examination 
of this fact. 

0 . The full concept of Bhakti implies the harmonious 
combination of bliss, knowledge and act, preeminence being 
attached to bliss. An elaborate exposition of this doctrine by 
way of reference to scriptural texts. 

G The nine stages in meditation-Sraddha, Sadhusahga 
Ehajanakriya, ^narthanivrtti, Nistha, Ruchi, Asakti, BhAva 
and Prema,-the ^ast being the highest stage. 

7, Definition of the Ahaituki or UttainA Bhakti aufficlent- 
jy explained. 

Chapter II. 

RELATION BETWEEN THE CULT OF BHAKTI AND 
OTHER CULTS, 

1. The various modes of relig^oas realisation are classified 
into (a) the KarmaAIarga, (b) the .Tnana-Marga, (c) the 
Yoga-Marga. (d) the Bhakti-Marga proper. 

2. The Karma Marga is based upon the Karma KAnda of 

the V'edas which are in this resp^^ct called a (i. e. 

the real meaning of the acts or ceremonial rites enjoined in 
the VedavS lies hidden). 

3. Acquisition of Brahma-jhana is i-ne underlying motive 
of the performance of such acts, an<l resignation of such a2ts 
to Bhagavan is one means for attaining Release. 
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4. But this means is only a preparatory i e. indirect and 
remote one, and hence its inferiority to the Bhaki-Marga 
The latter fact is supported by Gita texts. 

5. The Jhana-Marga consists in realisation of Bhagavan 
in the Nirrisesa state, i. e. of Brahma. Two classes of follo- 
w^rs-(a) those that meditate upon Brahman irrespectively of 
an implicit faith in Bhagavan, (b) those that do so with the 
starting faith in Bhagavan. Sub-classes of these two clas* 

ses. 

b. Superiority of the second class is established by com- 
nian sense and scriptural texts. Hence the superiority of the 
Bhakti Cult as evidenced by lots of scriptural texts. 

7. Meaning of \oga. The Swariipa-laksaua is ‘suppres- 
sion of the modifications of the thinking principle,’ thetataatha 
laksana-'the tranquil state of the thinking principle which 
is called Astmprajuata Samadhi and which is followed by 
Kaivalya.’’ 

8. Three main stages of Yoga. In the Yoga Marga 
Bhagavftn is realised in His Savisesa state as Parauiatma and 
hence it is one kind of Bhakti. 

Relation between the three cults of Jhana, Yoga and 
Rhakti-the all surpassing supremacy of the Bhakti Cult over 
the others as shown by the Gita and other texts ; the next 
higher stage is Yoga; the lowest is the Jhana Marga. Bhakti 
is the sole basis of the two others, if these latter are to yield 
any realisation at all. 

10. The gradation is explained further. Relation be- 
tween th»‘ four MArgas-Karina, Juana Yoga, and Bhakti-is brief 
ly indicated. 

Chapter ML 

EXCELLKXCE OF THE BHAKTI CULT , AND 
JIVA’S PUONENESS THERETO. 

1. The Bhakti Cult alone, irrespectively of any earth- 
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]y qn^li vies, is capable of uplifting one to the highest heaveu 
and contributing to the beatific sports of Bhagavan. 

2. It einbraC‘S all irrespectiv^e of their outward rit^s. 
True significance of the Smiti texts and meaning of 

Defiled practices are not altog^th^r ignored. 

3. It is accesible to all irrespective#of caste, creed etc. 

4. It is alike welcome to the literate and illiterate. 

5. It is equal 1 3 ' inteinled lor beings desirous of ilukti 
and those that hive alrea<l\" attained it. 

6. The formal rite of worship as prescribed in the Bhakti 
Cult is not r^'stricted to the dedication of ])articular varieties 
of things and acts. 

7. The state of b^ing initiated into the Bhakti Cult is 
irrespective of attachment or a vers? ness to world In'” objects. 

8. Bhakti is compatible with whatever motive a devotee 
might have in view. 

9. It is the best safe-guard against all kinds of evils and 
difficulties besetting a man. 

10. It has the unique ])Ower of counteracting sinful 

acts. 

11. T wo plausible theories on tlie question of Jivas’ 
proneness to Bhakti, viz (a) the first initiation depends upon 
an individual being’s contact with saintly characters, ^b) the 
grace of Bhagavan is the pu’irnarv cause Keconciliation of 
these two theories consists in the conclusion that the first ini- 
tiation is due to the goodness of Bhakti itself. 

12. Classification of saints. Characteristics of a 
true saint of th^ Bhagavat.a tyjxj. 

13. The qm*stion of ‘necessitt^ of spiritual guide' is discus- 
sed and established bv^ scriptural texts. How far a spiritual 
guide is to be honoured aurl worshipped. 





CHAPTER IV. 

TWO STAGES OF BHAKTl-(A) INJUNCTORY, 

;B) HAGAXrOA OR THE FLOWING 
CURRENT OF DEVOTION. 

1. Iiijunctoiy Bhakti consusts in practice under the sola 
^^uidance of the injunctions laid down in Scriptures. The 
principal elements are-(a) Saranapatti, (b) Worshipping and 
honouring the spiritual guide (c) Sravana (hearing of scriptural 
text''), Kirttana (citation of the sweet names of Bhagavan in 
a (|uoruin, attended with music), PaJasevana, Archana, Van- 

<lana. Dasya, Atmanivedana. A rational interpretation of 
tliese concepts. 

2. Injunctory Bhakti alone <ioes not lea l to the attain- 

m Hit of rhn summum Boniua which can he directly attained 
by Kaganuj^A. 

3. The word Raga in the wide sense means the natural flow 

of <le.sire for, or the spontaneius inclination towards, the enjoy- 

m'=‘nt by a seif or subject of the contact of its own not- self or 
objt^ct. 

4. Hence the various Divinities of the Bliss attributes 
of Bhaga\'an are naturally, spontaneously and unconditionally 
inclined towards the Infinite Rasa, and the latter though one 
and the same appears differently through the medium of 
the Divinities just in the same way as the difference in the 
six sensuous rasas, sweet etc, is caused by different 
substances inbibing one and the same source — -rainwater. 

5. Fourfold ciassiKcation of th^ different supersenuous 

emotional feelings-Dasya, Sakhya, Vatsalya and Madhuryya ; 

SAnta Bhakti is directed towards Paramatma. Distinctive 
features of these five. 

t). The common feature of the five is Raga which iii this 
technical sense meanes excessive concentration naturally direc- 
ted towar.ls Bhagavan. Bhakti based uptm this is RagatmikA. 
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and R?\^aau^a Sadliana Bhakti j>roce-‘ding on a siinilai 

11 uo. 

7. Snporiority of Ragainiga over Injnnctory Bhakti. A 
ciitieai exaiiiination of the ^Iiniam^a Sutra 

; and of the Bhag. text 

I ^ : w 

their bearing upon the concept of Ragan uga. 

8. The true ypirlt of Rfigariuga is an excessive f^rv^ncy 
and buoyanC}^ in dnv'oticnai S[)irit, wliicb is su v<u'V impoi- 
tant that even thougli displayed from an insincere oi sinist'u 
motive is amply resvarded by the grace of Bhag a van. Illust- 
ration of this fact 

9. True meaning and iniplicab’On of the conjugal demonst- 

rations in the devotional love hetweeii Kisna ami the Go|.is. 
The final reason for such demonstrations is to be found in the 
Ved. Sutra I 


CHAPTER V. 

SUMiirMBONUM-DIFFERENT THEORIES 
ABOUT IT. 

1. In the Vaisnava System Preina Bhakti is the sum- 
inuniboiiuin. Its content is fuller and richer than, and recon- 
ciles within itself, all other cone ‘pts of summumbunuin. 

2. In the systems eastern and w^^steru three things are 
generally described as the summnml)onum-(a) Extinction of 
miseries, (bj attainment of pleasure, (C) self ivalisation. The 
tirst being negative in character is exclud-d; the second also 
is excluded owing to the paradox that the impulse towards 
pleasure, if too predominant, defeats its own aim. The third 
is the true summum-bonum. 

S. A critical review of the important western theories 
viz, tliose of Plato, Aristotle, tie* St^Jics, the Epicureans, the 
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Me<liaeval Pliiiosoj.h rs, Lock. Mill, Bain and Sldgwick, 
and iiis school. 

4. The self realisation theory ot Professor Green is brie- 

iiy Though he has hitted iij^on \\v^ right point, yet 

he is nnahle to plain the full import of selfrealisation and 
tliereby involves himself in an inextricable circular reasoning. 

5. A critical review of some of the Indian theories vix 
those of G haw aka, Baddhlsui, Nyaya, Values, ka, Mini am sa 
and Yoga systems. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE HIGHEST GOOD OR SUMMUMBONUM IN 
THE VAISNAVA SYSTEM. 

1. According to the school of Sankara Mukti is the sum- 
inumbonuin which is described by them as consisting of three 
elenirmts \ iz (a) absolute* merge of soul in Brahman, (b) ab- 
sence of the conbciousness of any feeling whatsoever, (c) ex- 
tinction of miseries. Uiitenability of this p)roved lueaua 
of scriptural texts. 

± According to Vaisnava Philosophy, by Mukti is meant 
that intuition or sight of the Highest Lord, which is the natu- 
ral state of the individual soul, and which follows on the 
destruction of the inti nei ice of tlie MfVya Sakti by the only 
means of Bhakti. 

:G Such intuition may take place in two ways-;a) the 
Highest Lord may reveal Himself to the contemplative mind 
alone fb) He may present Himself to the 

mind as well as to the dittbrent sense organs 
lu either case a peculiar state of composure of the mentality 
is indespen^ahly necessary. 

4, The minds not attaining this state are classified into 
twi)-(a) tliose that are averse to the Supreme Lord, (b) those 
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that are hostile to Him. Each of tiles':^ admits of two subclas- 
ses. 

5. This meaning of Mukti is supported by the Sruti text- 

^ ^ ^T% I 

6 Mukti is of five kiiKls-(ai» Saiokya, (b) Sarsti, (c) Saru* 
pya (d^Srunii ya, (e)SAyuiya. Distinctive f( atures of the^aiiie. 

7. Common characteristics of Mukti in all the five stages 
are (a) intuition of the Lord, (b) regaining of the souls natu- 
ral bliss, (c) extinction of miseries. The first constitutes the 
Afukti proper, whde the others follow as a concomitant conse- 
quence. 

8. But for the highest bliss or love to follow as a conse- 
quence, the vision of the Lord must be tlie clearest of all, and 
that is possible only when the eye of Bhakti is tinged with 
the collyrium of Crema. 

P. At this stage Mukti is called Prema Bhakti and 
this Prema Bliakti is the sumumbonum in Vaisnava Religion. 

10. Relation between Mukti and Bhakti is one of Bheda- 
blieda. 


CHAPTER VII. 

DEFINITE CHARACTER AND CONTENT OF PREMA 
BHAKTI-THE SFMMUMBl )NUM, 

1. Derivatively Prema Bhakti implies an act which is 
definite! V 4 iesignated as the act of Seva or servitude to Bhaga- 

vau.. Tliis is also the true and natural meaning of ‘Self- 
Realisation', not clearly understood by Profe*ssor Green. 

2. The concept of Prema Bhakti -accurately speaking— of 
Priti Bhakti is the fullest and richest of all oth^jr concepts of 
sumniumbouiim, and yet reconciles them within itself. 

:3. All-surpassing superiority of this Priti Bhakti is 
established by scriptural texts. 
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4. A Pfcvcl.ol^^^icai analysis of tho meaning of word 

syffh* T tains that the devotional love towards 

Krsiia is similar to the love between a mother and a child, 
betw.^eu husband aiul wife, etc, only so far as the altruistic 
character of th^^ emotional feeling is concerned. 

5. Priti Rhaktl is defined as that love which subjugates 
even Bhagavoln ; and though it is the suimnumbonum of phe- 
nomenal beings, it occupies the lowest stage in ttie gradation 
of love between Kisna and the Divinities of His Bliss~attri> 
bates. 

b. A short account of the heirarchy of super-springs of 
action from the lowest called Priti Bhakti to the highest 
called Mahahhava. 

7, A full discuMsiou of the controversial })oiut “ Is the de- 
votional worship of Lord (lourahgi to b? regarded only as 
the mean^ to the summuinbonuin-Prema, Bhakti, or the 
snmmuinbonum itself ^ 

Concluding Chapter. 

PLA(T. OK MORALITY IN THE SYSTEM OK 
YATSNAYA PHILOSOPHY. 

L Ch^s' relation between religion atid morality briefly 
indicated. 

'2, Religion as the basis of, and a guarantee for, morality 
According to all the Hindu systems of thought- preeminently 
according to tlie Vaisnava system. 

**. M('n'al qualities and moral precepts as laid down in the 
Charitamrta and other texts. 

4. A short rfwiew of th(‘ cardinal (juality of ‘kindness 
to Jivas’, and of many corollary virtues e. g. gift-making, 
frngalitv etc. 





5. Duties on the basis of personalrelationshlp, eg. duties 
to parents, children etc. 

6. Veracitj^ and control of the passions. 

7. The highest conception of morality according to the 
Bhagavata Cult-love and service to the whole creation. A 
criticism of the Positivist's doctrine of ‘Love and service to 
humanity'. 

8 A foreshadow of the concrete realisation of the fact 
that Vaisiiava Religion in its main principle is capable of be- 
coming the Universal Religion. 

o O 


COXCLUDTN(; VERSE. 



BEXEDICT(3RY VERSE. 


^TPTT 3JTr^ I 

^ ^^rin: ^jt crrj^'?vrnrni;ii 



“ May that Absolute Being Sri Krsna, with the sole ins- 
trumentality of His eternal compassion, grant to His devotees 
Prema (the fifth and highest object of human pursuit) — the 
Being whose existence as pure Idea or Knowledge is styled 
Brahman in some of th^ Sriiti Texts, whose partial aspect the 
Purusa by way of subduing Ma^^a is ever positing His sup- 
remacy in his own aspect, and whose preeminent aspect Nara- 
yana is ever manifesting Himself in the region ( supersensuous ) 
called Paravyoina. 


( Tattwasandarblia ) 




INTRODUCTION. 

CHAPTER I. 

What do we understand by Philosophy of Religion ? 

The object of Religion”, says Hegel, ‘‘as of Philoso- 
phy is the eternal truth in its very objectivity, — God and 
nothing but God, — and the explication of God, Philosophy 
is not a wisdom of the world, but cognition of the non- 
worldly ; not a cognition of the external mass of empirical 
existence and life, bat cognition of what is enternal, what 
is God and what flows from His nature, for this nature 
must reveal and develop itself. Hence Philosophy explicates 

itself only when it explicates Religion Thus Reli« 

gion and Philosophy coincide : in fact, philosophy is itself 
a divine service, is a Religion ; for it is the same renuncia- 
tion of subjective fancies and opinions, and is engaged 
with God alone” (Wallace's Logie of Hegel, P.24). From 
these lines it is quite evident tliat a Philosophy of Religion 
is indeed possible whatever objections might be raised 
by advocates of the theory of Relativity of Human Know- 
ledge. What, then, is the meaning of Philosophy of Reli- 
gion ? 

The primary task of a Philosophy of Religion is to 
ascertain and exhibit the nature of Religion taken as a 
whole; and in so doing the Science or Philosophy which 
treats of it as a whole must obviously be most comprehen- 
sive, for this follows from the very nature of Religion. Now 
what is Religion ? As distinguished from Fetish worship 
and the like, Religion in the true sense of the term implies 
a faith in and devotion to the Absolute Being. Religion, 
in other words, is a relation between a worshipping subject 
— an individual soul, and a worshipped object — the Absolute 
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Lord. It implies further an element of distinction as well 
as one of unity between the subject and the object. Were 
there no distinction, there would be no religion. Were 
there no unity but only distinction, were the Absolute 
Being — -the worshipped object and an individual being — the 
subject worshipping-absolutely separate from and indifie- 
rent to each other, — religion must be impossible. Eeligion 
thus supposes two main factors wliich are different and yet 
related — so far distinct and so far akin. Our views of 
Eeligion must depend on our views of these two main fac- 
tors. Religion involves something more. The Absolute 
Being does not act on man by the direct manifestation of 
His Absolute Essence, nor does man know Him by immedi- 
ate vision. Take away the written word i.e, the Scrip- 
tures, or the general revelation of the Absolute, take away 
again the special revelation i, e. the results of the realisa- 
tion by many worshipping subjects of the same Absolute, 
and an impassable chasm will separate man from the Absolute 
Being, and all religion will at once be destroyed. The 
direct revelation of the Absolute as laid down in Scriptures, 

as well as the revelation through particular inspiration 

these will bridge over tiie chasm and consequently relig.on 
is every where found existing in some form or the other. 

Again, even revedation would be useless if man had not 
the faculties to apprehend it and to avail himself of it by 
way of following a j aiticukir method of experience. Tiie 
happy relation between the worshipped object and tlie wor- 
shipping subject can only be realised through religious 
faculties and processes which can be analysed and which 
have laws of exercise and evoluUou that can be traced. Finally, 
tlie exercise of such faculties to apprehend, as well as the 
undergoing of th 5se pa? ticnlar processes, would be meaning- 
and visionary, so to say, if these acts were not done 
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with some object in mind. It is the end which satisfactorily 
accounts for the means to be performed. The poet says — 

i- e- no energising of 
whatever kind is found to proceed without a definite object 
in view. 

Thus ultimately we come to this, viz : — that Religion 
requires us to treat ( 1 ) of the object of religion ( the Abso- 
lute), (2) of the subject of Religion (man or any other 
being), (3) of the media and processes of religion, and (4) 
of the end to be attained by following the processes. These 
are the topics that are generally found to be included in the 
function of a philosophy of religion. 


CHAPTER 11. 

Is th?ro any necessity for a Philoso[>hy of Valsuava Re- 
ligion ^ 

Philosophy of Rdiglon as indicated in th^ previous chap- 
t n’, though it itself is special in relation to Philosophy of which 
it js only one department, may yet be regarded as general in so 
far as it treats of religion taken as a whol \ This general charac- 
t'^r is compatible with the universal character of th^ meaning of 
Philo.so})hy; and as such, to writeatr^atis'^ on th^ philosophy of 
R'^llgions ‘<nns natural and cons’stuit. B it if th is a special 
R digion wliich is very significant and im})ortant and is the pivot 
round which a goo 1 nurubm of special religious c mtre, then 
th' philosoidiy of such a s'ctarlan religion would, I am afraid, 
not d ‘tract from tlr^ gm'^ral charact 'r of th? philosoidiy of 
R digion, and h me ‘ can not b » r^gar<l 'd as an irreL^veiit task. 
And for the sam' reason it should not be urg'd agauist this 
that such a treat m^'iit is tain el with tli ‘ fault of a His d 
att 'inpt. Ev m if for argum ‘iit’s sak' such a biassed inotiv * 
b? ahnitt H, we can fa .dy as e -t thu-eto that no o \e, however 
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lib 3 ral-viewjd and op3n*mind?d he might profess to b?, is al- 
together free from some sort of biass. Principal Caird, for 
example, who is regarded as a great philosophical writer of 
note in Europe, b.^glns to write an introduction to the philo- 
sophy of Religion and finishes with a chapter in which he can- 
not refrain himself from the temptation of showering an eulo- 
gy upon Christianity which is but a special kind of Religion. 
Thus there is nothing unnatural and objectionable in our hum- 
ble attempt at writing a treatise on the philosophy of Vaisna- 
va Religion however sectarian it might be regarded by critics. 

The question then arises — -Is there any necessity for the 
philosophy of Vaisnava Religion ^ 

In the first place Vaisnava Religion or the Cult of D evo- 
tion is concerned with faith in, and devotional worship of, 
Visnu. Notwithstanding the minute difierences- — more or less 
in details, all the different scriptural texts of the Hindus 
agree in asserting that the cone i^pt ion of Divinity culminates 
in the concept of this Visnu inasmuch as Visnu represents in 
the highest degree all that is majestic an<l sublime, all that is 
blissful; and this is signified also by the derivative m'^aning &f 
the term which from the root to pervade m ^ans the All- 
pervading One. ^ In preference, therefore, to the other reli- 
gious s'^cts prevailing in India, Vaisnava Rdigion alone is 
to be truly called Religion inasmuch as it is cone ‘rn-^d with 
the All-perv^ading Bring-the Absolute Besides, as will b^ 
made clear by and by, the concept of Visnu or Krsna is 
so very rich in character and cent uit that while retaining its 
own uniqueness it includtss th3 various concepts of th^^ Object 
of worship in the oth ^r R digious s'^cts prevailing h ‘re ami 
abroad, and consequently, iftli^ ultimate R‘allty accordim^ 
to th‘S'^ latter s^cts b? call ‘<1 tin Absolut^, th"* worshi[»p^‘d 
Object and Loving Deity of tin Vaisnavas might appropriat ‘ly 
be .styl(‘(l the Absolute of all Absolutes. The main teruds and 
1, bee Ai)i'endix. 
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didactic precepts, again, as laid down in Vaisuava Theology are 
highly lofty in nature far outriding in many respects thosi 
in any other religion. It appears therefore that Vaisnava 
Rdigion reconciles within itself and yet transcends all the 
different s?cts of religion that prevail amongst the civilis'^d 
nations of the world ; and hence a scientific treatment of its 
theory in a most comprehensive way is helpful to the study 
of all religions, and, if thoroughly mastered and practised 
prepares the way for making men pious and religious. 

Secondly, the theory of Vaisnava Religion, as will be 
shown in the following pages, is based upon the Scriptural 
texts and the Vedanta Sutras which have also given birth 
to many more sects pr.. vailing in India. This common store- 
house of the principles of Hindu Sectarian religions has been 
interpreted differently by different commentators, but of ail 
the interpretations the one advanced by Vaisnava Philoso- 
phers is the most natural and faithful in-as-much as it never 
goes beyond the texts and the Sutras. Yet, strange to say, 
the authors and critics abroad in Europe and America have 
been remaining quite in the dark about this meaning for a 
very long time though they seem to knoAV something of the 
other interpretations a id theories. Writers like Caird, Hoffd- 
ing and others, for exarnpl'^, while going to give an account 
of the Vedanta System, refer only to Sarhkara’s interpretation 
and that too in a way which testiti.‘S to their superficial know- 
LMlge only even of this defective commentary. Those few 
again who have ever cared to know anything of the Bhaga 
vata and other allied texts have not been able to understand 
a bit the philosophy of the beatific sjxirts of Bhaga van Krsna 
and thus have dared to make a most harmful statement, viz. 
that the Bhaga vata Texts are full of alh^gories. To remove 
such sheer ignorance and gross misapprehension of fact^ 
artbrds a sufficient reason why an exposition of the Pliilosophy 
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of Vaisuava Religion should be attempted. 

Thirdly, inTndia also a similar unhappy —perhaps more perni- 
cious — result has occur "^d o^\dng to a miserable ignorance of 
the true theory and a consequent vitat'^d exposition of the 
principles of Vaisnava Religion by a class of irresponsible teachers 
or Gurus. These so — calhd preachings and malpractices 
hav^e unfortunately given rise to a few sects of psuedo- 
Vaisnavisra which may be justly described as the ghostly 
shadow of the very laudable Goudiya Vaisnava sects, and these 
latter, including the Sahaji3'a, the Aul, the Vaul, the Karta- 
bhaja and other sects, have b^en spreading their unheal th}^ 
influence all around, and thereby, far from making men 
religious, are fast throwing them into a state of utt^r ruin 
and irreligion. To check the progress of such <lebaucheiy 
in religion and such gross immorality affords no less an 
important reason why an attempt should be made for a faith- 
ful exposition of the principles of Vaisnava Religion. 

Lastly, in the present day, man}" a scholar of repute in 
the sphere of Indian Philosophy and a goo<l numht r of irrespon- 
sible Bhagavata preachers, while giving an exposition of the 
Bhakti (Jult, are proceeding in such a haphazard way and 
introducing many foreign ideas in such a blending manner 
that many earn^^st students of Vaisnava Philosophy are unfor- 
tunately inclined to acc^q^t as the views of ancient Vaisnava 
Savants what is really far from th^m. 

At such a critical time and for the abov-e reasons it s^^enis 
not unfair that a shoid treatise dealing with the true Philos<i- 
l)hy of Vaisnava Religion should b.^ undei-taken. And ours 
is an humble attempt towards that direction, and it lies with 
the goodness of kind ivad'^rs to judge how far it has succ?eded. 

To enable our read-u's to follow what we ar^ going to sav 
we think it u -c ‘ssary t ) give an id mi, in as few words a.s prac- 



ticable, of tlu several fundamental doctrines that aro commonly 
accepted in almost all the systems of Hindu Philosophy. The 
next chapter therefore deals with that topic. 


CHAPTER III. 

The Dogmas or Fundain'^uital doctrin^^s common to U'^avlv 
all th^ syst "ins of Indian Philosophy — the Valsnava system 
included : — ■ 

1. Th^" doctrine of Transmigration of Soul. 

All the six systems of Indian Philosophy maintain that 
the soul (excepting thos'^that ar^ eternally r"‘Das^^d ) has ever- 
lasting existence and that it is exempt from liability to extinc- 
tion. Th^y all hold that the soul is again and again invested 
with a corporeal frame, that every indi\ndual passes after death 
into a series of n^w existences in heaven or hell or in the bodies 
of men, animals or plants on earth, where it is rewarded or 
punish'^d for all deeds committed in a former life. The soul 
may soar so high as to become a divinity or it may iDsc md 
so low as to appear as a tree. 

The great merit of this doctrine lies in the fact that it 
gives a most satisfactory explanation of the misfortune or pro- 
s^^perity which being seemingly caus ‘d by no action done in 
this life, can not be account ed for in any other way, that it 
satisfies tile requirement of justice in the moral government 
of the world and at the siime time incultates a valuable ethi- 
cal })rinciple whicli makes ever\^ man the architect of his own 
fat-. 

( 2 ) Th- doctrine of Karman. 

All th- six systems maintain tliat every event of th- 
pres-nt life is the result of an action don- in a j'ast life, that 
the same holds true of eacli jU’ec-Hling existence ad infini- 
tum. The subse^pieut efl’ ctiven ss of acts good or Ixid, com- 
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monly called “Adrcj^ or Unseen'’ but often also »imply 
karman, is believed to regulate not only the life of the indi- 
vidual but also the formation and development of the world 
and all effects wrought therein by which souls are in any way 
affected. Th'^re is thus no room for independent divine rule 
by the side of Karman which governs everything with iron 
necessity. Hence even the theistic systems that acknowledge 
God assign to Him the function of guiding the world and the 
life of creatures in strict accordance with the law of retribu- 
tion which even H‘^ can not violate. 

(3) Th3 doctrine about the cause oi bondage or transmi- 
gration. 

According to all tin s\est^ms Ignorance is the chi-^f 
cause of bondage ; and ignorance means ‘ that the soul though 
distinct from the mind, the s'^nses and the body, identifies 
itself with them *. The Vaisnava system specifically states 
that from beginning-less time the soul or Jiva deviates 
away from its natural and proper function of contiguity to 
Bhagavan, and for this act of transgression the soul comes 
under the influence of the Maya Sakti of Bhagavan, and 
thereby identifies itself with the mind, the senses and the 
body which are but the effects of the same Maya Sakti. 
From this identification it receives pleasure or pain. Hence 
there arises in the soul a desire for pleasure and an aversion 
from pain. And by reason of such desires and aversions 
it engages in various good and bad acts from which accrue 
to it merit and demerit. Then to reC3ive re(|uital it has to 
jiass to heaven or hell, and repeatedly to be born and to die. 

Again the systems declare tliat goodworks no less than 
had works contribute to })ondagt3, for works of whatever 
character entail inevitable consenuences wliich necessitate 
rebirth ( cf ^ ) Aii.l it 

is not to be questioned tliat the fruit of good works b.'ing hap- 
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piness. thp}^ cannot lead to bondage; for goodworks, for the 
of their desert-the so called happiness ^ 

compel the soul, until their fruition is consummated, to abide 
in the body of a deity, a man or some other superior being. 
Besides, the happiness resulting from good works is only 
transitory and itself is misery, (cf ^ ^TT^t 

yrr^: Chha VIII, 1,6.) 

Good works again are distinguished primarily into in- 
cumbent or obligatory, and voluntary. Incumbent acts are 
those that must always be done under all circumstances and 
are such that their non*performance leads to a transgression, 
e.g. the daily muttering of prayers and the like. Voluntary 
acts are those that are done with a desire for the attainment 
of some fruit e. g, elysium etc. the performance of which is 
not obligatory, and hence are such that their non-performan- 
ce does not lead to a transgression. Such acts are the per- 
formance of sacrificial rites as enjoined in the scriptures. 
The incumbent acts are further divided into constant ( daily 
muttering of prayers etc. j and occassional (bathing in the 
Ganges on the occasion of an eclipse, or the like). It is to 
be noted here that, according to the Vaiwuiava system, of 
these three classes of acts the constant or incumbent ones which 
relate to the devotional worship of the Absolute Being Bha- 
gavan do not operate for bondage but prepare the way for 
the attainment of the Summum bonum. 

It is further to be noted in this connection that works 
in general are of three descriptions viz. accumulated (^pf^gpT) 
current ^ )» fructescent ( ). Accumula- > 

ted works are such among those done in former lives ^ 
as have not yet home fruit; by the acquisition of right appre- 
hension (according to the Vaisnava system, by the grace of 
Bhakti which yields right apprehension as a couc Jiiiitaiit 
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consequence), these are burnt or rendered ineffectual. Cur- 
rent works are those which are done in the present life ; 
these have no effect on the possessor of right apprehension. 
Fructescent works are such as were done in former lives 
and gave origin to the body now inhabited, determining its 
duration and everything appertaining to the present state of 
existence. These works cannot be made void by right appre- 
hension ; and it is to receive thererpiital thereof that the man 
of right aporehension has to remain for some time in the b dy 
and to experience divers joys and griefs. Subsequently to 
the enjoyment thereof — ^the enjoyment which is not attended 
with a further desii^e for attaining effects, these works how- 
ever are rendered void. According to the Vaisnava System 
specifically, these fructescent acts also are rendered void im- 
mediately by the high potency of Bhakti. 

4. The Doctrine of Salvation or Emancipation. 

The systems all declare that release from transmigra- 
tion and from all that it entails, in other words, emancipa- 
tion, can be achieved only by acquiring Right Apprehen- 
‘ sion, which again in the Yaisiiava System is based entirely 
Inpon Bhakti. Right Apprehension consists in the reco- 
Ignition by the soul of itself as distinct from the mind, the 
senses, the body and all else. 

5. The Doctrine about the origin of the world. 

That the world originated from a material cause 
is likewise a doctrine of all llie Systems. That out of which 
anything is made or from which anything proceeds is called 
its material cause. Clay is such a cause of ajar, ami gold 
of golden ornaments. As every ettect must have a material 
cause, the systems deem the ultimate material cause of all 
efle^cts to hi without a beg.nning. Of course the world is 
irom time to time resolved into elements and then evolved 
again, the gross world being sublimated on the occurence 
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of this resolution into its subtle material cause, but as 

these resolutions or mutations have always been taking 

place, the stream of the world has been flowing on from eter- 
nity. 


Chapter IV. 

Topics for discussion in the present treatise ; 

We have already said that in a treatise dealing with 
the Philosophy of Religion the Anuvandhas or topics for 
discussion are generally four in number ; and for convenience 
to readers these should be enumerated here, viz-(a) Visava 
or subject matter, which is the same as the object of Reli- 
gion, (b) Sambandha or relation between the subject matter 
and the being that practises religion, (c) Abhidheya or 
the means to be adopted for realising the subject matter, and 

(d) Prayojana or the higliest end or object of desire to be 
attained. 

In the benedictory verse it has been tacitly indicated 
that Sri Krsua is ti\e subject matter of the present treatise, 
ill other words, Krsua is that which this treatise is going 
to establish as the Absolute Being, and which therefore is 
the Object of Vaisnava Religion ; that the relation between 
Krsna-the Object and the being or subject that follows 
Vaisnava Religion is that between the worshipped object an 1 
a worshipping subject ; that Bhakti or devotional cult in all 
the various stages is the Abhidheya or means ; and finally 
that Premananda (strictly speaking Seva or servitude to the 
lionl Krsna) is the Sumiuumbonum or the liighest end to be 
attained in consequence of realising the Highest person 
Krsna, To discuss and elucidate these four points is the sole 
object of this our humble attempt. But in all matters, no 
less in the sphere of religion, nothing can be — nothing should 
be — stated, which is not based upon or corroborated by 
Pramanas. It is meet therefore to a'^certuin ami exhibit the 
nature of Pramana in the very beginning. 



BOOK 1. 

Chapter I. 

Prainanas or sources of True Knowledge : 

In the Vatsayana Bha.sya on the Nyaya Sutras Praniana 
is thus defined— srmtJiq;” 
“that whereby a seeker after right kaowledge attains the 
same is called a Pramana”. This definition tallies also vvitli 
its etymological meaning viz rTJTRJJfli;— “It 

is called Pramaiia because by it one arrives at Eight Apprehe- 
nsion Briefly speaking, therefore, Praniana is 
or the instrumental cause of right knowledge (Pranm). On 
this point however, viz, that Pramaua is indispensably neces- 
sary for the attainment of right knowledge all philosophers 
agree. Still there is a good deal of difference as to the 
number of such Parmauas or sources of knowledge, and this 
appears from the following verses : — ■ 

^ w 

wvjnTr^Tf ?5it?rrT?r : irvirfriir: ii 

vrfr i 

cTff^ 3Ilj: II . 

Followers of Ch&rvaka admit only one source of know- 
ledge, viz. Perception. Followers of the Vai.^esika and 
Baddliistic systems admit two viz perception and Inference. 
The Sainkhya and Yoga systems three viz Perception, 
Inference and Sabda ; but from their treatment it appears 
tliat they admit, besides, a fourth Pramaua viz Arsa 
(Yijfiana). HoMers of the NyiVya View admit four viz Per- 
lofeienc^, '^ab.la aul Ooinparisoii ^Upama^. Of 
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the Mlmams'sts, those belonging to the school of PravS.kara 
add Arthapatti (Supposition) to the above four, while those 
of the Kutnarila school enumerate six in all viz Perception 
Inference, Sabda, C:>niparison, Arthapatti and Anupalabdhi, 
Some Vedautists also, e. g., the followers of the school of 
Samkara, recognise these six as we come to know from the 
Vedanta Paribhasa and other allied treatises. Most of the 
Puranas enumerate eight viz those six and Sarabhava and 
Aithiya Over and above these we find reference to another 
source viz Chesta in the Tantra System. It thus ap- 

pears that the maximum number of Pram^nas as stated in the 
Hindu Scriptures is ten. 

But on a careful consideration it would appear that those 
ten Pram&uas can be reduced into three only viz Perception, 
Inference and Sabda, for the remaining others can be shown 
to be identified with one or the other of these three ; e.g,, 
Comparison, Artl\apatti, and Sambhava have the main 
character of Inference, while Anupalabdhi, Aitihj-a ( ) 

and Chesta can be brought under Perception, and Arsa may 
be included in Sab la. That Pi^ainanas are these three in num- 
ber is admitted by Sri Madhw^har3’ya, and is also the view of 
Manu as we come to know from the text — 

(Chapter XII, 105 ). ^ Of these again, the two sources Per- 

1. Besides these three sources of Knowledge we fiiid auotlier 
Samvit) referred to in the Bhagavata text-^^^lf 

33), This Samvit is also recognised as 

ati authority in the Garga Samhita, It means knowledge 
or self-revela ion acquired by tiie hearing of, atid contem- 
plation and deep nicditation ov(‘r, the scriptural 
texts, and perhaps is tlie same as is referred t) by tiie eoji- 
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ception and Inference, it must be admitted, are not found to 
hold good in all cases. Being performed by phenomenal 
beings these two processes are necessarily vitiated by the four 
defects viz error, inadvertance, proneness to deceive others, 
and incapacity of the different sense organs — the defeats 
that generally associate themselves with wordly men. 
Hence they cannot invariably hold true, and it is not 
safe therefore to accept them as authorities specially in the 
sphere of religion. Yet they may be regarded as such only 
when they follow some sort of Sabda or Revelation. To 
take concrete instances : — (Pratyaksa or Direct Perception^ 
A juggler makes a show of some magical head in such a skil- 
ful way that one of the spectators with whose senses the 

mentator Govinda Raja in his interpretation of the expres- 
sion in Manuks definition of Dharma — the 

first verse of the second chapter viz 

^rirRcq‘q'g[q’?:rr%w: i ^rr 

|rp^|qp^ II In his classification of Pramanas as we 

find in the Satsandarbha, Jiva Goswami however does not 
refer to this 8amvit Pramana and the reason is obvious. 
The scriptural texts are regarded as the direct re%^eIation 
of the Absolute Being. Taken as a whole they might be 
regarded as revelation or rather self-revelation (i. e. re- 
velation of the Highest Self) in the most generic sense of 
the term. But for the purpose of an individual being^s 
attaining religious realisaton, this self-revelation must bo 
transfused into, and permanently impressed upon, the indi- 
vidual mind, and thereby individualised, so to say, by the 
limitation of a finite self. Thus if Samvit means self-reve- 
lation, it is but One asi>(‘et of the generic self-revelation — 
the scriptural texts. Hence there is no incousislency in in- 
chiding this Samvit Pramana within the Sabda or 8crip- 
tnral texts, and therel^y n^cognising three and not four 
sources of ku(>\v!edge. 
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thing comes in direct contact clearly perceives it, and by way 
of recognition ascertains it to be no other than the head of 
his friend that died some time ago. He is thus overwhelmed 
with grief, when suddenly some body whose words he always 
accepts as true removes his error by saying ‘ This head is 
something illusory, and not a real thing ’ ; the spectator thus 
abiding by his words rids himself of all his sorrow and his 
perception is consequently proved a false one. If, again, on 
another day the same juggler shows a real head, the spec- 
tator would not be inclinetl to accept it as true unless and 
until some reliable person directs him to that effect. Thus 
we see that the admissibility or not of Perception in the 
present case depends entirely upon the words of some trust- 
worthy personage. In other words, Perception as a source of 
knowledge cannot be regarded as an independent autho- 
rity; the only authoritativeness it has is a relative one based 
upon that of Sabda or Revelation. 

Besides, Perception is vitiated and falsified by reason 
of many defects viz (1) too great distance, (2) too much near- 
ness, f3) affectation of the sense organs and organs of action, 
(4) restlessness and distraction of the mind, (5) too smallness 
of the thing to be perceived, (b) intervention of something else 
with regard to the tiling in question, (/ ) over powering by 
something else, (8) mixture with a similar thing and (9) non- 
production. To take examples — a bird flying too high above 
in the atmosphere cannot be perceived; so also is the colly- 
rium in one’s own eyes, so very near to him ; owing to defects 
of the eyesight, ears etc., things cannot be perceived , a man 
overpowered with passions cannot perceiv'e even a near object 
in broad day light; atoms— the smallest thing can never he 
perceive<l ; a thing screened by the wall cannot be percei- 
ved ; stars and planets cannot he seen in the day time owing 
to the overpowering light of thesan; adrop of water fallen and 
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mixed with a big reservoir cannot be perceived ; cards can- 
not be perceived in a quantity of milk which has not yet 
been transformed into (but may be transformed) the cards. 

^^nTr#m^^RTf¥r?TOW ll Samkhya-Karika, 7). 

We have thus no hesitation to say that philosophers 
recognising Perception as the only source of knowledge are 
always the butt end of ridicule just in the same way as Char- 
vaka was retorted to by some body saying 

^ rs r V r\ r\ ^ ♦ 

II Charvaka, O Ye believer in Perception alone, 
why are you sobbling thus in anger, and remorse, seeing your 
wife become pregnant from co-habitation with a paramour’’. 

In the case of inference ako the same untenability would 
appear. Now what is an Inference ? It is a process for 
arriving at a knowledge on the basis of a Vyaptijhana. The 
latter therefore is indispensably necessary for an Inference ; 
it is the same as ' natural connection \ Smoke is technically 
called Vyapya (pervaded) and fire Vyapaka (pervader). 
This natural connection or Vyaptijhana is to be understood 
in the sense “ whereever there is smoke, there is fire ’, but 
not in the sense “ whereever there is fire, there is smoke”, for 
fire can exist even without smoke, as is well said in Vachas- 
patirnisra’s Nyaya Tatparyya commentary — 

^ \k R- 

The judgment thus involved is called Vyaptijhana, and 
on the basis of this judgment the knowledge of fire which 
we arrive at is called an Inferential Knowledge. The Anu- 
inana or Hindu Sylloggism can he briefly stated thusr-where- 
ever there is smoke there is fire ; this mountain is smoky, 
therefore this mountain is fiery. But, accui ately s] caking, 
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there are five numbers in every Hindu Syllogism, viz Prati- 
jna, Hetu, Udaharaua, Upanaya and Nigamana. (1) Pratijna 
IS defined as 

, that is to say, 

statement of the Sad by a ( e, g. fire which is going to be 
established) as being associated with the Paksa (e, g. 
mountain which is that in which the fire inheres) is called 
Pratijna. (2) Hetu is defined as “f^ 

T^W is the sign or medium through which the existence 
of fire is inferred ; hence Hetu in the present case is expres- 
sed as ‘because of the smokeness \ (3) Instance is 

or a universal proposition stating 
the Vyapti, e.g., whatever is smoky is fiery, as the kitchen 
hearth (4jUpauaya iss^nmflrf^l^fi- 
^PTH^this mountain is smoky. (5) Nigamana is 

— -Hence the mountain is fiery. 

According to Hmdu Logicians, a Syllogism is the most 
strengthened if it consists of these five members. Still 
instances are not rare in which an inference becomes unten- 
able and falsified. From the existence of smoke we cannot 
invariably conclude about the existence of fire. In the 
mountain where fire has just been extinguished by heavy 
showers smoke is visible for some time in greater quantities 
without the existence of fire. In the rainy season again some 
mountains are found to be smoky though fire does not 
exist at all. Besides, inferential knowledsre which is resfar- 
ded as the root of all our developed knowledge in worldly 
attairs is a ver^ complicated process, and as such it is 
not possible to carry on this process in a high degree 
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ualess and uniil our mental power is sufficiently developed, 
and it is not at all possible to grow in the case of an infant 
or one of immature age and intellect 


Chapter 11. 

AUTHORITATIVENESS OF THE VEDAS. 

It thus appears that the two Pramauas, Perce [^tion and 
Inferenee, cannot be regarded as independent instrumen- 
talities for the attainment of right knowledge simply because 
they cannot be relied upon invariably in all cases. ^ The 
only reliable authority or source of right knowledge there- 
fore is Sabda i.e. the Vedas. And why ? Because the Vedas 
being the direct revelation of the Absolute Being 

II, 4, 10.) “ are eternally existent handed down to ns thi'ou;jh 

1. It is to be distinctly noted here that in the Vaisnava Sys- 
tem Inference is not altog*ether rejected as a Pramana. All 
that is emphasised here is that Inference is not a Pramana 
if it is independent of Scriptures, but if an inference is bas- 
ed upon Scriptnres it is snrely to be reg’arded as an antho- 
rity, for the mere fact of the anthoritativeness of Scriptures 
without any inferential process would yield nothing what- 
soever ; cf — 

srJTFJTT^f II 

(Kui-nia purana cited i;i the Madhwa Bhasya, p. 9.) 

‘2. The implication of the "'‘’r 1 T here i.s to ho care- 



tradition from time immemorial, because the Vedas are the 
eternal fountainhead of all knowledge whatsoever, and 
consist of words and imports that are far above wordly 
things. 

To establish the final authoritativeness of the Vedas on 
a sound basis we must look at first to the fundamental con- 
ceptions regarding them taken as a whole. Now what are 
the Vedas? They are styled the Sabda Brahman which 
again is nothing but a partial aspect of Brahman and is eter- 
nal. Like Brahman the uncaused cause of all beings, Sabda 
Brahman is the original eternal lountainhead of all words 
and ideas. Brahman, ngain, is also described as Akasa in 
the Siuti Texts, (cf. wnTra 

^ — Chhandogya). Sabda Brahman therefore is 

similarly styled Aka^a. And apart from the derivative mean- 
ing, the word ' Akfl^a’ generally means something similar to 
what the Western Science calls Ether. ^ According to the 
Scientific theory, again, the infinite Ether in its vibrations 
is regarded as the source of all sounds and words. Besides, 
there is also the Logos theory of the Greeks developed later 
in Hebrew Thought and appearing in the twofold aspects of 

fully noted. To say that the Scriptures came out of the x-e 
halation of Brahman is simply a childish non-sense. The 
only meaning possible is that the Scriptures stand to Brah- 
man in the same relation as exhalation is to a living being. 
In other words, the Seriptnres are so very important and 
valuable that they may be regarded as if they were consti- 
tuting the very life and essence of Brahman. All that is 
necessary therefore for the attainment of the realisation of 
Brahman in a clearly defined way is to be found only in the 
Scriptures. This is the same thing as to say that the Scrip- 
tures are the higliest authority. 

3. See appendix. 
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eternal Word and eternal Eeason. Thus in agreement with 
the combined implications of the Ether Theory and the 
Logos Theory, the Sabda Brahman or the Vedas taken 
collectively and generically is appropriately styled the 
eternal fountainhead of all concepts and words. The Vedas, 
or, strictly speaking, the generic Veda, being thus identified 
with the eternal Word, what the Hi)idus call the four Vedas 
is to be understood in the sense of different manisfestations of 
the same Sabda Brahman according to time and space. The 
■Purauas also similarly manifest what is already the eter- 
nal word. Though thus manifestations according to time 
and space, the four Vedas and the Purauas are yet to be 
regarded as eternal and above the limitations of time and 
space just in the same way as Bhagavan the most primeval 
and eternal Being, manifesting Himself differently at 
different times and in different spaces as Narayana and the 
other incarnations, ever retains His own Eternity undistur- 
bed. Such being the fundamental conception about the 
Vedas, there can be no gainsaying the fact that the Vedas are 
(and ought always to be) regarded as the highest authority 
in all matters. Again, both the east and the west regard 
perception and inference as two sources of knowledge ; and 
these are nothing but words and ideas subject to the limi- 
tations of time and space. If, therefore, limited words and 
ideas are regarded as sources of knowledge, there can be no 
doubt that the eternal word, subject to no limitations, and 
the source of all conceivable and inconceivable words and 
ideas, must be regarded as an authority par excellence. 
The authoritativeness of the Vedas, in other words, is 
absolute and independent, while that of the two other sources 
-Perception and inference — is only a relative and dependent 


one. 
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This independeDt sole authoritativeness of the Vedas 
has been fully recognised by the great sage Badarayaua 
in his Brahman sutra and also by many authors of Smrti 
texts. Thus from the Sutra 

I know that a theory 

which rests exclusively on arguments derived from human 
reasoning may at some time or place be disestablished by 
arguments devised by people more skilful in reasoning, and 
that again by others more skilful, and so on. In other 
words, owing to the unlimited diversity as to the nature 
of intellect in the beings that carry on argumentation, the 
varieties of argumentation are necessarily numberless and 
no one can positively assert that his is the best and highest 
argumentation and that reasoning can go no farther. This 
ill-foundedness of human reasoning is moreover evident from 
the facts that the arguments put forward by the ablest 
intellectual giants like Buddha, Ulukya, Aksapada, Ksapau- 
ka, Kapila, Patahjali and others do not tally with one an- 
other, nay, they are often times contradictory and 
no one can definitely assert itself in preference to others. 
The conclusion from all this, as summed up by the ablest com- 
mentators on the Siitras like Samkara, Ramanuja, Madhva- 
charyya and Vidyabhusaiia is that with regard to super sen- 
suous matters Scripture alone is authoritative and that rea- 
soning is to be applied only to the support of Scripture. In 
agreement with this, the great expounder of the Dharmasjv- 
stras — Mann also saj’s — - ‘ He who supports the teaching of 
Rsis and the doctrines as to sacred duty with arguments not 
conflicting with the Veda, he alone truly knows sacred duty’’. 
( Manu XII, 100 ) 

S i m i la r I y , o n S u f r a 1 , 1 , 3 ^ fore- 

most commentators agree that Brahman the Absolute, Being 
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being raised above all contact with the senses, is not an 
object of perception or of the other means of proof, but to be 
known through Scriptures alone and by Scriptures we are 
to understand the four vedas, the Bharata, the Pancharatra 
and other allied treatises. ^ 

This view about the authoritativeness of the Vedas we 
also find in the Bhagavata Puraiia where the great sage 
Vyasa says that the Veda alone is the best ejQ for men, 
gods and other beings to see the Absolute Being in His intri- 
nsic nature — ^in body as well as in splendour and gran- 
deur. 

The question now arises — “What is the denotation of 
the word Veda 1 Does the word Veda denote only the four 
Scriptures Rk, Yajuh, Saman and Atharvan, or are the 
Itihasas and Puranas also to be regarded as Vedas? The 
answer is not far to seek. Owing to the very great yast- 
ness and highly complicated nature of the Vedas, and in 
view again of the short span of life and scanty intel- 
lect of human beings in this Kali age it is not at all possible 
for a man in his whole life time to acquire a complete mas- 
tery over the Vedas which thus remain unintelligible to 
men. Indeed in ages long gone by when the span of human % 

life was not short and intellect was very great, it was possible 
for the sages that led a purely ascetic life to study and 
master the entire Vedas. But those very sages, it is curious 
to note, understood one and the same Veda in different lic/hts, 
as is evident from their statements that are often times 
conflicting. The true import of the Vedas thus remained 
(juite in the dark, and to make it clear appeared the Puranas 

II, ^haiidapnraaa U*xt fiUd ^ 
ia the Madhwabha.shya, p. 10. 
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through the instrumentality of the great sage Vyasa who 
is nothing but an incarnation of the Absolute Being. The 
Puraiias, therefore, serve merely as an interpreter of the 
Vedas. Those portions of the Vedas which are now lost 
to us can be inferred to have once existed through the medium 
of the corresponding ideas in the Purauas. Moreover, in 
some places we find ideas tersely or vagely put in the Sruti 
Texts, and whose very ideas are clearly elucidated in the Pura- 
iias. As has been well said in the Mahabharata and in the Manu 
smrti — “The meanings of the Vedas must be made clear by 


means of the Itihasas and Puranas ” (cf. 
^ — ^atsandarbha, p. 7.). 


rv 



The Purauas therefore are to be regarded as a supple- 
ment to the Vedas, and this is evident from the very name 
which word in Sanskyt means ‘ that which fills up 
or supplements \ A supplement can not be different in 
kind from that which is supplemented. The defective part 
or parts of a gold bangle is made good by gold alone 
and cot by any oth?r metal. 


The relation, however, which thus appears between the 
Vedas and the Purauas is not one of pure identity but 
of non-difference as well as difference — ^non-difierence 
because both are revealed, and difference because while in 
the Vedas proper differences in accentuation like Udatta, 
Anudatta, Svarita etc. are minutely and carefull}^ observed, 
there is no such thing in the texts of the Purauas. This 
conclusion about the Purauas being Vedas is corroborated 
by various Scriptural texts viz (1) “ Oh Maitreyi, Rk, Yajuh 
Saman, Atharvan, Itih^lsa and Puiana came out directly and 
easily from the Absolute Being as if they were manifest in 
His exhalation jT|;;Tr M: 


( ) 


— Maitr. Up. VI, 32) ; also Vrh. IV, 4, 10; (2) “ The All-see- 
ing Being created from all His mouths Itihasas and Puraiias- 
the Fifth Veda ” 1 

Bhag. Ill, 12, 39, (3) “I am 
studying, 0 Lord, Rk Veda, Yajurveda, Samveda, Atharv 
an-the Fourth Veda, and Itihasas and Puranas the Fifth in 


serial order of the Vedas’ 


^rw- 


5VTVI gr^- 


Chha VII, 1, 2 ; (4) The same fact thus corroborated is 
strengthened further by a great number of texts of the Vayu 
Puraua, the Skanda Puraiia, the Bhavis^m Purana and otliers, 
which however it is difficult to quote here in full for want 
of space. ^ 

The VayuP jraiia states further a special reason why 
the Pura-uas are regarded as the fifth Yeda. While in the 
Vedas Rk and others we find amongst other thin^^s an account 
of the performance of sacrificial rites by the agency of the 
fourfold personalities called Rtvik, Adhvaryyu, UdgatA 
and Brahma, there is no such thing to be found in the Pur- 
mias. On the other hand, the portions of the Vedas called 
Akhyana, Upakhyana, Gatha and Kalpa are elaborately 
dealt with in the Purfuias, and hence a PurSna is defined as 
one treating of five topics. These five main topics consist 
of cosmogony, description of the earth, the doctrine of the 
cosmic ages, the exploits of deities, saints and heroes, 
accounts of the incarnations of Visnu, the genealogies of the 
solar and lunar races of kings, rules about the worship of 
God and deities by means of prayers, fasting, votive ofierings, 
pilgrimages and the like. The conclusion of the Vayu 
Purami is thus a settled one, tliat the portions that are 
tersely, implicitly and vaguely stated in the Rk and others ^ 


J. Sue Ai»p<'ndix 
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are elucidated in the Purauas. lu other words, the Puranas 
are the same as the Vedas. ^ 

Again we come to know from the Matsya Parana that 
the implicit portions of the Rk and others, referred to above, 
were indeed current in toto in the celestial region amongst 
gods in the shape of hundred crores of slokas, but seeing 
the intellect of human beings not sufficient to grasp and 
retain such a big volume, the Absolute Being appearing as 
the Incarnation Vyasa simplified and codified these hundred 
crores of slokas into a system of four lacs of verses and 
exposed them amongst human beings in the shape of eigh- 
teen volumes. Thereby also the same conclusion is arrived 
at, viz, that the Puranas are not different from the Vedas. ^ 

In the Siva Parana also the same idea is expresse I 
somewhat elaborately thus : — The great sage and incarna- 
tion Krsiia Dwaipayana by way of analysing the entire Veda 
made out a classification of the same into the four — Rk, 
Yajuh, Saman, and Atharvan, for which act of analysing 
his name is Veda vyasa (the word VySlsa c:,ming from root 
STB’ to analyse). By the same Krsna Dwaipayana the con- 
tents of the entire Parana, still in vogue amongst the gods 
in the shape of hundred crores of verses, were codified and 
consummated into four lacs of verses in order that they in 
this less elaborate form might suit human intelligence.'* 
And the contents of these four lacs jf verses were separately 
expounded amongst mankind by eighteen different sages 
Brahma, Skanda etc., whence evidently is the classification 
of eighteen Puianas. The number eighteen is, however, not 
to be understood in the sense that the different Purauas ware 
composed by eighteen personages, for in that case the 

1. Hee Appciidix. 

•) 

S5 
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Purauas would, contrary to fact, be regarded as non- 
eternal. 

Although the Purauas are thus included in the Vedas, 
yet from one point of view their superiority over the four 
Vedas Rk etc. cannot be denied. The authors of the Hindu 
festras, for reasons best known to themselves, have specifically 
laid down that to the study of the four vedas only the twice 
born classes are entitled, and that the Sudra class as well 
as women in general are excluded from the right of studying 
them. To the study of the Purauas, however, all men, 
irrespective of caste, sex, age etc., are equally entitled. 
The only reason for this cosmopolitan character of the Pur- 
anas is that although they deal with varieties of topics, their 
subject matter is centred round one point from the know- 
ledge of which no body is barred, and that point is‘ devotion 
and prayer to the Absolute Being . ’ Realisation of the 
Absolute Being an<i the means thereto cannot, in the fairness 
of things, be the birth-right of a few select classes, and there 
is no reason whatsoever why women and Sudra s — the created 
beings of one and the same Almighty Being — should be 
excluded from the right of attaining the Suinmum bonum 
of life. As has been well said in the Skanda Puraua, 
Prabhasakhanda-'' The name of the Absolute Being Krsna 
which is the sweetest of all, — the eternal fountain-head to 
supply sweetness to all things, which is the highest bliss of 
all blisses — the eternal spring from which flow all streams 
of bliss, and which is the absolutely real fruit of the eternal 
creeper-like Vedas, and is a thing not at all earthly but 
made up of pure chit — this name Krsna, when uttered onca 
at least in faith or without faith, raises all beings wdiatso- 
ever high up from the trammels of mundane existence. 
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In this important fact of their being accessible to all 
beings lies the superexcellenee of the Puraiias. Bv^sides, 
the Puranas are also to be regarded as higher than theSamhi- 
ta tests of Manu, Yajhavalkya and others for the reason that 
the personality of their expounder Vyasa far surpasses 
that of Manu and others. It has been well said in the Pad- 
ma Purana^-‘‘ Evea Hiranyagarbha Brahma and others 
could not realise what the great sage Vyasa realised. He 
knew what others knew, but there were many things known 
to him which Wi3re not known to others. Herein lies the 
superiority of Vyasa over others”. In this connection, 
however, it is to be noted that the theory of eternal cycle 
of creation being accepted there cannot be one Veda-Vya^^a 
but many. In the Visnu Purana Para'iara says “ My son 
Vyasa, in the 28th Manvaniara, analysed the Veda into four. 
A similar analysis of the Vedas is effected by many other 
Vyasas and by myself. In the four Yugas at different cycles 
of creation the different bi'anches of the Yedas are expounded 
by different Vyasas. Of these Vyasas, the one that appeared 
4 in the 28th Manvantara in the Dwapara Yuga and revealed 
the Mahabharata as well as the Bhagavata is an incarnation 
of the Absolute Being and as such is superior to others”. 
(Ill, 4, 2-5). 

The superiority of the Purana — Vedas over the four 
vedas, which is thus indicated, may be further strengthened 
by other important facts. The central theme of the Vedas is 
indeed to aim at Right Apprehension ; in other words, the 
Prama in the V^edas is kiiowled<-^e of, and constant devotion ind 
*> prayer to, the Absolute Being. But from the manner of 

1. See Appendix. 
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treatment it is hardly possible to understand this main issue. 

From the fact that there is apparently no consistency bet- 
ween the beginning and the conclusion as well as from the 
constant reference to Viniyoga, it appears as if the Vedas 
aim at ritualistic observances, and this very fact has been er- 
roneously taken by the Mim^msS. Philosopher Jaimini as the 
supreme end of life. The mere act of performing sacrificial 
rites in strict accordance with the injunctions laid down, 
though it might be useful as an auxiliary process, can never 
by itself and without any reference to the knowledge there- 
of be the surnmum-bonum of life. Such a theory seems # 
rather absurd and ridiculous — it does not tally at all with any 
of the extant religious theories of the world. Eeligioii, if it 
is properly called Religion, is based upon mans intuitive 
belief or faith in the Absolute Being. This intuitive belief 
may at first appear as blind faith, but by strict adherence to 
certain principles, by a constant earnest practice of these 
principles, the blind faith becomes developed into a clear 
vision and true knowledge of the Absolute Reality. This 
important fact constitutes the essential chracteristic of all 
religioQS of the civilized nations of the world, and this very 
fact is the preeminent characteristic of the religion of the v 

Hindus also. 

The Vedas, therefore, cannot but aim at Right Apprehen- 
sion of the Absolute Reality. But this vital point — -rather 
the only point-lies hidden in the Vedas as a crux. Ifc is a hard 
knot which it is not at all possible for the scanty intellect of 
liuman beings specially of the Kali age to rend asunder. The 
great sage Vjasa having analysed the Vedas realised this 
difficulty, and out of sincere compassion for His Beings expre- 
ssed this in clear terms. Moreover, commentators on the 
Vedas — b th acc ent and modern, understood them in ditle- ^ 

rent lights, ami lienee it is not at all possible to make out 
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the true import oi the Vedas from amongst the various commen- 
taries This true meaning therefore has been expressed by the 
expounder himself in the supplementary Vedas, the Puranas. 
Thus it is stated in the Naradlya Purana-^^ There is no doubt 
that the meaning of the Vedas is firmly established in the Pura- 
nas Indeed different commentators have tried in their 
own way to unravel the meaning of the Vedas, but in view of 
the inumerable branches of the Vedlc study, what these 
commentators have really rf^ad seems rather too meagre and 
insignificant, and with this scanty knowledge it is simply a 
veritable impudence ou their part to set up a meaning of the 
illimitable oc -aii of vedic study. B^^sides, when the analyser 
of the Vedas himself has made a full ex}X)sition and eluci- 
dation thereof ill the shape of the Puranas, it is simply a foolish 
act to grope in the dark by way of going through the forced 
artific al commentaries of a few so called Pandits of medio- 
crat intellect and learning. Further, it is to be noted that 
though many portions of the Vedas which are not now 
accessible to us can be inferred to have once existed from the 
corresponding ideas now to be found in the Smrti texts of 
Manu and others (cf. \ 

SHTT II Chp- 

1 , 3), but the Pumnas contain many things that can be found 
at present neither in the Vedas nor in the Smrti texts. This 
fact also proves the superiority of the Puranas over the 
Srutis and Smitis. Hence he who has studied the Vedas 
along with the six subsidiary studies as well as the Smitis 
but not the Pumnas, can never be called a truely learned 
one ^ 

Although the authoritativencss of the Puranas is thus 
1. See Appendix. 
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established, yet there arises another doubt as to their final 
admissibility. “ From the Matsya Puraiia^ we come to know 
that the Kalpa period has three main phases, viz-(l) the Satt- 
wika Kalpa in which owing to the preponderance of the 
Sattwa Guna, faith in the glory of the Absolute Being Hari 
is manifest every where ; (2) Eajasa Kalpa in Avhich owing 
to the prepondei^ance of the Rajas Guna the simple faith in 
Hari degenerates into that in Hiram^agarbha Brahma, a 
remote aspect of the Absolute; (3) Tamasa Kalpa in which 
owing to the preponderance of the Tamas Guna adli^rence 
to Siva as well as to performanc? of sacrifices becomes predomi- 
nant. Accordingly, the Puranas also appeared at diffment 
Kalpa periods in these three different phases, and men of medio- 
crat intellect are at a loss to make out which of those is the 
most admissible and the best authority. And this inability 
is owing to their ignorance of the important fact laid down 
in the Hari Vamsa viz that as in the Yeda, in the Ramayana, 
in the Mahabharata, so in the Purana — in whatever phase it 
appears, glory of the Absolute Being is sung implicitly or 
explicitly from the beginning to the end '. To remove this 
doubt the Matsya Purana states clearly which of 
the Puranas are Sattvika, which are Rajasika and which Tam- 
sika; and to d3t ermine th^ comparative excel lene 3 of these three 
classes of Parana it furtlier states that those of the Sattvika 
class are the be.st in view of the fact that preponderance of 
the Sattva Guna in which the two other Gunas are con(|uered 
prepares the mind for that state of calmness and composure 
in whicli, as if on a clean mirror, the ever flowing grace of 
fJofl bmomes clearly refl^cte<l i.e. absorbed, and the mind 
thus const i tut '‘d can entertain a liope for realisation of the 
Absolut * Id»*a. 


1. See Aj>i>eiidix, 
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Chapter IIL 

SUPREME AUTHORITATIVENESS OF 
THE BHAthWATA. 

The superiority of the Sattvika Puranas being thus 
established, there arises still another difficulty. In the 
Puranas of this class we find Brahman described differently 
in different places, viz, as possessed of attributes, as devoid 
of attributes, as possess'^d of the only attribute knowledge, 
as unintelligent, and so on. The question now is, How to 
reconcih^ th'^s^ different theories so as to arrive at the best 
theory about the Absolute Reality ? A reconciliation however 
is possible only if we look to the Brahman Sutras composed 
by the same sage Veda Vyasa, But, again, the Sutras them- 
selves are written in such a concise form that it is very difficult to 
make out the true meaning which the author had in view. Indeed 
the word Sutra is defined as ^one of the fewest possible 

words, unambiguous, weighty, with ^vide application, without 
a superfluous letter in it, and faultless/ ^ To unravel the 
meaning of the Sutras attempts have been made by different 
commentators e. g. Vowdhayana, Tanka, Yadava, Nimvilrka, 
MadhwAchAryj^a, Samkara, Ramanuja, Valadeva Vidyft- 
bhusana and others in their respeetiv^e commentaries or 
Bhasj^as. These commentators, it cannot be denied, were 
all intellectual giants equally possessed of a wonderful power 
of reasoning; and so their attempt must no doubt be regar- 
ded as commendable. But the difficulty lies in the fact that 
they do not agree with one another. Being unmindful of 
the true function of a Blifl-sya,^ each tried his best to set up 
3 . T he vei se is— 5^ ' 

2. Th<' true function of ci Bhashya lies in the ex]>lanation of the 
woi<ls of a Sutra iu af'eor<'’a7'iee with the jreneral body of the 
Sutras as well a> in the cxplanaiiou of its ov;n W'U'ds. 
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his owntheory based however on different Sruti Texts severally 
selected for his own purpose, and in so doing, it might he 
that they were guided by their own biases. Bacon might 
have advanced his own pet theory that in all scientific inves- 
tigation as also in interpreting things the mind must be 
got rid of the fourfold phantoms, but such a valuable doct- 
rine lives more in theory than in practice. No body has 
ever been able to explain a philosophical theory with an unbia- 
ssed mind — in Europe as well as in India. Had it been so, there 
would not have been somany diff’erentinterpretorsof one and the 
same Hegelian Theory as McTeggart, A\allac ^ Caird and 
others. 

In the face of these different commentaries it is very diffi- 
cult for one to chose from amongst them the true meaning of 
the Sutras. That which is absolutely true can be one and one 
only. Singularity is the inseparable characteristic of truth. 
The pragmatic value of a thing is det^^rmined not simply by 
truth but also by an allsided applicability. 

Consequently, the true in'^aniiig of the Sutras, which cons- 
titutes the true theory of tli? Vedanta, can be one and one only; 
and that again b?coin?s charmingly true which combines within 
itself all of them and yet transc ends them. Herein lies the best 
reconciliation of differences. Unity irrespective of differences 
is a mere empty abstraction — an illusion so to say — a mere void 
ending in a fuss. The Hegelian Dialectic recognises as real or 
concrete unity that alone in which the differences are admitted 
and conquered, and which is thus unity-in-differences. The 
question noAV is — ‘How to get hold of that meaning of the Sut- 
ras which is in reality one and tru'^.’ There is only one way 
of g^ttinsf at it. If tliere is available once such Purana which 
contains in a initsh dl, as it w tli'^ whoD contmts of all the 
Ii *v«-al ‘d Sc»‘ij4ii al texts, — Itiliasas and Punvias, and at the 
saiirr^ tim * wl\*ch ascertains tlie real mranhig of the Brahman 



Sutras, tli?n and th^n only a reconciliation of all the different 
definitions and descriptions of Brahman that are to be found 
in the Sattvika Puranas, as well as of all the different commen- 
taries on the Brahman Sutras is possible. And that sacred 
treasure- trove of the Hindus, that illuminating Sastra Avhich is 
regarded by Vaisuavas as the crest jewel of all scriptural texts 
of the Hindus, is the famous Bhagavata Parana expounded by 
the saga Vvilsa. What then is this Bhagavata Parana, and why 
is it to be regarded as the best final authority in the matter of 
Hindu Rdigion with special reference to its Visnuite Sect I 

That Parana which contains eighteen thousand verses in 
twelve Skandhas ( Books) and which begins with an explana- 
tion of the sacred Gayatri is called the Bhagavata Purmia.^ 
The sage Yvasa after havinor revealed ail the other Puranas 
composed the Brahman Sutras. But the Sutras happened to be 
couched in such a language and style that it was not at all easy 
to draw out the meaning underlying them. The wonderful 
and inconceivable acts of the Absolute Lord, indicative of His 
omnipotence, t':^mpered and dominated by His Infinite Bliss 
and graceful charm, was involved in the Sutra* in such an am- 
biguous and implicit form that the author himself whose object 
was to express them clearly could not be satisfied with this. 
H3 divined this difficulty in his spiritual meditation, and in that 
state of ecstacy got hold of the Bhagavata Parana and revea- 
led the sam^ to th3 view of mankind with the sole intention 
that it would s^rve as his own commentary on his own work 
the Brahraaii'Sutras. The dominating feature and maiked 
superiority of this Puraua lies in the fact that in the propel un- 
derstanling of its contents is })0ssible an adequate reconcilia- 
tion of all th? scriptural texts of the Hindus; and this follows as 
a error ar/ fro a the fact th .t tin bigluning vers 3 is nothing 
but an eliicKlation of the sacr.ul GilyatrL Truly has it b‘eu 
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said in the Garuda Pnrana — “The Bhagavata Parana is the 
best interpretation of the Brahman Sutras, the unfolder of the 
meaning undei’lying the texts of the Mahabharata, and the 
supreme Bhasya on the Gaya tri; it teems with the meaning of the 
Vedas, Rk and others; as Saman is to the Vedas, so it is to 
all the Puranas ; it is the direct revelation of the Absolute Lord, 
and consists of eighteen- thousand verses divided into twelve 
skandasd To elucidate this vital point it is but meet that wa 
should explain the first sloka of the Bhagavata in its bearing 
upon the Brahman Sutras and the Gflyatri. 

A thorough exposition of the First Verse of the Bhagavata ^ 
as the unfolder of the true meaning of the Brahman Sutras and 
the Gaya tri :■ — 

The first sloka runs tliiis — - 

^ ik w 

The Vedanta Sutras begin with th'? Sutra 
” Then therefore the enquiry into Bi’ahinan''. The mean- 
ing of the Sutra is involved in th'^ latt'^r half of th^ alx)ve verse ^ 

^imK ^ he word Brahman in the Sutra deno- 
tes the Highest Person who is essentially free from 

all imperfections and possesses numb'^rless classes of auspicious 
( i- ^ absolutely difierent from those qualities that are 

to be found in creat.-d beings ) qualities of unsurpassable excel- 
limee. >S ^condarily, th^ t uan Brahman is a])plie(l to any thing that 
j>o.ss^-*ss\s th^* quality of givatn *sH, hut primarily dmoW that 
wliicli po.s^s \ss.^sgr:‘Htms.Nof essmtlal iiaturjaswell asof ([ualitFs 
in unlimit ‘d fuilu'ss, and such a thing isouly th‘LordofalL The * 

1. Aj*jn*:ulix. 
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case is analogous to that of the term which denotes pri- 

marily the Absoluts Lord and secondarily the incarnations of 
the Absolute and also any holy person. This latter distinction 
is clearly expressed by the two words 

of which the former is applied only to the Absoluts Ileal ity Sri 
Krsna, the subject matter of this treatise, and the latter to those 
whose Lordliness is not absolute but dependant upon or relative 
to the Absolute Krsna. Thus the word Brahman in the 
Sutra surely means the ultimate Recxlity — the Lord of all, and 
heiio is idmtical with This very conceijtion of 

the Absolute is attached to the word Bhagavata 

sloka. How ^ The word in Samskrt means, amongst other 
things, 'chief, and this chiefn^ss may be with respect to a 
small class or group of things, e. g. Devadatta is the chief of 
the class of boys in this college. But by reason of the Hyper- 
connotation of terms called the word 

here must mean the foremost chief — the chief of the highest 
class of things; and this can be no other than the Absolute 
Being- the Ultimate Reality ( Greatest of all, 

Brahman. It is to be noted further that this ultimate Reality 
is the soul of all, and yet stands above ail ; that is to say, It is 
both Transc^'inlent and Immanent, just in the same way as the 
sun according to Hindu cone option is the origin of the rays and 
yet something different from the ra 3 ’S themselves. 

N:^xt the word . Derivatively th 3 word m eans ‘ d?8ire 

for knowledge' (of Brahman), and, as Rainannja has truly said, 
this knowledge which the Vedanta texts ciini at inclucatini^ is 
the knowbdge oth^r than tlie mere knowledge of the sense of 
sentenc *s, and is denoted bv sucli SAmouvuious terms as 

^ nr^ditation ). With tliisview agree theScri- 
t'Xt^ vi/, — Having known it, let him practise nv><lhatiou 
( ViIk Up, IV, 4, :>1 ‘ M-'ditab' on the S-lf as Om { Mu. Up. 
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II 2, 6); a man meditate on the Self only as his world” 

( Vrh. Up. I, 4, 15). '‘The Self istobe sighted, to be heard, to 
1)8 reflected on, to be meditated upon” (Vrh. Up IV, 5,6). Medi- 
tation again means steady remembrance, i.e. a continuity of 
steady remembrance uninterrupted like the flow of oil, in agree- 
ment with the Scriptural passage which declares steady reme- 
mbrance to be tlie means of releas‘d, viz, -“On the attainment of 
remembrance all the ties are loosened” (Chha. Up. VII, 26, 2). 

Tins conception is also invloved in the word in the 

sloka which in Samskrt is the first person plural form of the 
root ^ (to meditate, Th3 plural number in the verb 

implies that the Absolute Lord Krsiia is the object of medit- 
ation not only of Vyasa the expounder of the Puranas, but 
also of all beings existing at all times and in. all spaces, as well 
as of all the difierent innumerable secondary Lords or High 
Priests that are the different aspects of the Absolute and serve 
as the knowers of the selves of the innumerable beings in the 
innumerable Brahman das. 

Now we come to the word To explain this we 

must state at first that there are two parts in the Veda, viz — 

(a) the Karmakanda dealing with rituals or performances of 
sacrificial rites, and (b) the Jnanakauda dealing with know- 
ledge of or devotion to Brahman. The Karmakanda is the 
earlier part, since the Srut:s, seeing that individual souls 
forgetting th^ir natural function of devotion teeome addicted 
to and take delight in the transient efiects of the Maya 
bakti, first satisfy th.un wltli such things, and with that object 
enjoin the acts of sacrific vs and tlie like whereby they take 
birth in difierent regions like earth, elysium etc., and in this 

gradually withdrawing their mind from th^se transitory 
worldly obj cts t *acli them in the long run something perma- 
nent i. e. knowl Mlge of Brahman. The system of Plulos^iphv ^ 
based on the oarliu-j art is call ‘d the PCirva Mimain.a and 
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that on fchj latter part is called the Uttara Mima ms a or Ved- 
anta. Sinc3, then, the fruit of sacrificial rites as enjoined in 
the Mimamsa System is limited and non-permanent, and since 
the effect of Brahman jfiana enjoined in the latter Mimarrsa is 
unlimited and permanent, the Brahman Sutras begin with 
the statement that Brahman is to be known after the know- 
ledge of Vedic rites has previously taken place and effected 
the jweparatory stage of the mind. And the meaning liereby 
indicated is expressed by the two words for the word 

means 'after and means 'for this reason.’ Again, the 

two characteristics of limitedness and nonpevmanence attached 
to the fruit of Vedic rites imply that this fruit which con- 
sists in the enjoyment of elysium etc. is variable in charac- 
ter and hence not true, whereas the other two character- 
istics of ‘ unlimitednesa and permanence’ attached to 
Brahmanjhtoa indicate that this is true and real, for 
unchangeablenoss is inseparably connected with truth and 
reality ; and it is this belief in its truth that induces us to 
inculcate the knowledge of Brahman, in otherwords, induces 
us to seek after that pure bliss or Preraauanda which comes 
as an inevitable consequence of the knowledge or devotion to 
the Absolute. The Absolute Being, therefore, c-innot but 
be true, for the knowledge and bliss constitute the very 
essence of the supreme body of the Absolute Lord. Hence 
the Absolute Lord has been described as True^^^?yj^^ 

in the sloka. 

Moreover, the word derivatively means 
“that which is beneficial to an existent one’’ — “ tliat to 
whose existence the existence of all beings is due, and hence 
the ever-existent non = decaying Ultimate Reality”. It is 
also an Upalak^ana and so implies ' itself as well as the 
two other concomitant attributes of knowledge and bliss/ 
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for the Sruti says (Tait. II, I, i; ; 

in other words, the Absolute Being is Satchidananda — • 
Vigraha. 

The expression explains the 

reason why the Absolute Being is called the foremost chief 
( VK ). 0^ authority of the Ainarkosa text 

(the synonyms of ^(^q^^are house, body, lustre and 
prowess) the word here is to be taken in the sense of 

power or luiriinosity ; and the word means that which 

deludes, and this delusion can be the effect of no other 
thing than the Maya Sakti of the Absolute Lord. The 
expression, therefore, means ‘ that which by the sole instru- 
mentality of its auspicious power and lustre overthrows 
its own Sakti — the Maya"; and the instrumental case in 
^I^TT itidicates that in overpowering the Maya Sakti the 
power and glory of the Absolute Lord has the greatest 
capacity — nay, it is only the glory or bliss-potency of the 
Absolute Lord that can do this, for what else can possibly 
conquer MAya which being but one kind of Sakti of the 
Absolute is mighty enough to produce manifold wonderful 
creation and eft'ects in the universe. This very idea also 
occurs in the Gita text— I 

^ II— VII, 14, Herein lies 
the absoluteness of the Absolute. The words 
ex[)lained just now indicate further that 

though the Maya is but a Sakti of the Absolute Lord, yet 
the Latter by dint of His inconceivable unfathomable bliss 
})Otency is not aflectecl in the least by the effect of Maya. 
On the other liand, the Absolute lord in Ilis intrinsic self- 
h()o<l is a different fmm ]\l5ya — or, to speak in other words, 
tlie Absolute being Satchhlananda bears in Mava the relation 
of difference us well as uon-ditrereiic 
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The fact that the Absolute is true has led some 

Vedantists to conclude that the world is false, the sum and 
substance of their theory being '' Brahman is true, the world 
is false, the individual soul is but identical with Brahman 
and nothing whatsoever’’. But, as will be fully discussed 
later on, this theory of the opponent Vedtatist is entirely 
untenable, and accordingly the external world should not 
be regarded as false but true. It is to be noted; 
however, that there is a ditierence between the truth of 
Braiunan and that of the world; while Brahman is abso- 
lutely true, the world is relatively so; in other words, what- 
ever existence the world has is all due to the existence of 
the Absolute Lord. It is with this object in view that the 
Absolute Lord has been described as Satya in the sloka, 
and this view is corroborated by a volume of scriptui'al texts 
e. g, True of the true, prSnas (i. e. subtle and gross ele- 
ments) are true, (He is) True cf those ”—(Vrh. II, 3) which 
evidently indicate that, while the world consisting of subtle 
and gross things is true, the Absolute Lord is absolutely 

true. 

Tlius after all the sense of the first sntra of the Ved- 
anta is clearly shown to be involved in the latter 
half of the first sloka of the Bhagavata Purana. Let ns 
next try to show how the sense of the second, third and 
fourth sntras is involved in the first half of the same sloka, 
viz— etc, 

A thino- can be defined in two ways, viz (1) by pointing 
out its essential marks (2) by pointing out 

its collateral marks ( )• The fi rt may be re- 

garded as corresponding to the logical Definition, while 
the second to what is called Deveription in logic. Thus 
the fact that the At solute is True, Knowledge, Bliss 
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and Infinite, constitutes the Swarupa Laksana of Brahman, 
and this has been stated in the two words Satya and Para 
in the sloka. The other kind of definition — Tatastha 
Laksana — is stated in the second Veda. Sutra 
The Sutra means that Brahman or the Absolute is that 
Highest Person who is the ruler of all, whose nature is an- 
tagonistic to all evil, who possessess infinite auspicious quali- 
ties such as knowledge, blessedness etc., who is omniscient 
omnipotent, supremely merciful, and from which proceed 
the creation, sustentation and reabsorption of this entire 
world with its manifold wonderful arrangement not to be 
fathomed by thought and comprising within iteslf the 
aggregate of living souls from Brahma — (Hiraiiyagarbha j 
down to blades of grass all cf which experience the fruits 
(of their former action) in definite places and at definite 
times. This definition of the Absolute is founded on the 
texts — “ Bhrgu Varuni w^ent to his father Varuna saying 
Sir, teach me Brahman etc'", up to “That from which 
these beings are born, that by which, when born, they live, 
that into which they enter at their dissolution, try to know 
that, that is Brahman (Taitt. Ill, 1, 1), and also on the text 
— “ That created fire—”. fChha. VI, 2,3). 

The same Tatastha Laksana is also contained in the 
very beginning of the Bhagavata sloka which therefore 
means that we meditate upon that Absolute Lord who by 
means of His inconceivable omnipotence is both the efficient 
and material cause of the creation subsistence, reabsorption 
of the entire world described above. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, in this connection that though the Absolute is b:th 
Transcendent ami Immanent, yet He is to be meditated upon 
by His ])eings only in His asp(*ct of Transcendence in which 
state, being entirely unalh.cted by the inauspicious etiects of 



His own Maya Sakti. He possesses endless auspicious 
qualities of supreme excellence, and this the highest aspect 
of the Absolute is what the present treatise is going to 
establish as Sri Krsna. Besides, strictly speaking, the 
Highest Person in His intrinsic selfhood is not the direct 
cause of the creation etc. of the world; it is the Purusa, an 
emanation or remote aspect of the Absolute Lord Krsiia, 
which, being attended with the material cause Prakrti, is 
the direct efficient cause of the creation etc. of the world; 
yet this direct causality is ascribed to the Absolute Lord 
just in the same way as a fish or hark which is really born 
in a part of the ocean is generally described as born in 
the ocean, or as the act of administration of a country, 
though directly done by officials and people, is ascribed to 
the viceroy. Farther, it is to be obs3iwed that being the 
supreme cause of the world, which has clearly an embodied 
form, the Absolute Being, in opposition to the purely Monis- 
tic Theory of the Vedanta, must possess a form and body 
of his own. And the reason is obvious: — In the world itself 
we find innumerable forces, by way of acting and reacting, 
produce innumerable embodied tilings, and these forces are 
never found to produce any thing without themselv^es inhe- 
ring in embodied things sensible or insensible ; these 
small forces again, in the Inductive Deductive process, can 
be sho\vn to be traced to force some which is the highe^jt ; 
evidently therefore the highest force cannot but act without 
inhering in some embodied thing which is surely the auspi- 
cious body of the Absolute Lord containing within itself the 
germs of all kinds of bodies. 

The above definition of the Absolute is Hrengthened 
by the third and fourth sutras. The third sutra 
|^;:;^^ 7 ^can b^ explained in two ways: — (A) Owing to the 
illfoundeduess of arguinentation as also to the fact that 
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Brahman is raised far above all contact with the senses, 
Brahman is not an object of perception and the other sources 
of knowledge, but to be known through Scriptures alone. 
Therefore the texts such as ‘^whence these creatures are 
born etc. '' have to be accepted as instructing us about the 
true nature of the Absolute. 

The illfoundedness of reasoning may be shown thus — • 
(i) As against the theory of Brahman being the cause of 
creation etc. of the world, some, being ignorant of the true 
meaning of the sutra might argue 

thus : Souls that have got release are never known to be 
the doers of things because they have got no desires unful- 
filled and so no motives for acting ; the Absolute is a Being 
in whom all desires beings realised there is no scope for 
motives ; hence the Absolute cannot be the doer of any act 
e. g. the creation etc. of the world, (ii) Others might argue : 
Jars and the like are effects and are found to be produced 
by individual souls ; hence the external world which with its 
manifold names and forms is indeed an effect must be creat- 
ed by an individual soul or souls, and so the agency of Brah- 
man need not be brought in. (iii) A third party might 
come forward with some other argument, and so on ad 
regressum. 

In this way it might be shown that in case Brahman 
be at all established by means of perception or any other 
means of proof in any philosophical system, this will be nul- 
litied by counter-arguments in other systems, and because 
such counterarguments may proceed in endless ways, there 
is no help admitting wliat lias already been established, viz, 
that scriptures al one-no thing but scriptures — are the 
authority for establisliing the Absolute Lord- the prime cause of 
the 01 eat ion etc. of tlie world. 

(B) In the second sutra the causality of the creation 
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etc, of the world is ascribed to Brahman. Why is it, the 
opponent might argue, that this causality is assigned to 
Brahman and not to unconscious matter or to some individual 
soul or souls ? The reason is this — From the Sruti 

n- 4, 10) we know that the 

Scriptures which consist of endless knowledge of divers 
kinds are the direct revelation of the Absolute Being ; and 
because the eternal words of the Vedas play an important 
part in the matter of creation ( cf 

T%^r?ffr^ wirw srar: 

quoted in Kulluka's commentary on the verse — • 

^ 5TmTi% ^ q:^f 

f vTOif II Manu Ch. I, 21) the Absolute Being, 
the direct revealer of the Vedas, cannot but be the cause 
of creation : moreover, the creation is such a 

wonderful thing consisting of such a manifold diversity 
of names and forms that it can only be caused by the Omnis- 
cient, Omnipotent primeval being — the Absolute Lord, and 
not by unconscious matter unaided, nor by any individual 
soul or souls. Although thus the most primeval source 
of the Vedas, the Absolute Lord reveals them amongst 
beings at the beginning of every cycle of creation not direct- 
ly but through the firsthand instrumentality ( ) 


of Hiranyagarbha Brahma in whose heart the same Lord 
ev^er resides as the Immanent Regulator. This very idea, 
which is based upon the text % 

Sveta. VI, LS, is indi- 


cated by the ex})res.si()n ^ ^ 

Bhagavata Sloka, The word signifies that 





though Brahma is the first teacher of the Vedas to the beings 
of a particular Brhmanda, yet his pDwer of teaching being 
a derivative one, the Absolute Being is most fittingly stjded 
the ultimate source of the Scriptures, and this is the real 
meaning of the third sutra. It should not be redargued 
that some released soul or souls do this act of revealing the 
text, for, far be it said of such souls, even Padma-nabha 
Narayana, while lying on the primeval supers ensuous water, 
gets stupified and bewildered at realising the endl'^ss aupicious 
qualities of the Highest Lord, so much so that he is call.^d 
Sesa (meaning one who is unable to get across thr? illimitabL 
ocean of qualities). This is the m 'waning signified by the words 

The Fourth Sutra explained : It corroborates the third 
Sutra and means that the authoritativeness of scriptures with 
regard to Brahman is possible on account of Samanvaya i. e. 
proo? both dii’ect and indirect. In other words, all scriptural 
texts directly and indirectly establish the Absolute Lord as 
the highest aim of brings. Thus the texts — (a) Truth, Know- 
ledge, the Infinite is Brahman (Taitt. Up. II, 1) (b) Bliss 
is Brahman (Taitt. Up. Ill, G, 1) (c) one alone without a 
s?cond is Brahman (Chhfi. Up, 0, 2) (d) That is true, 
that is S.df (Chha. U}).) (e) ‘ B_dng only, 1113^ dear, this was 
in the beginning — one without a second (Chha Up. VI, 2) (f) 
Soul onl}^ there as in th'^ b ginning, the Person (Vyh. U{>. 1, 4) 

(g) The Person — Narfiyana (Nara\^anatharva?ira Upanisadj 

(h) It thought, may I be manifold, may I be boxm (Chha. G, 2) 

(i) From that — This Higlr^st soul was created Akasa yTaitt.) 
( j ) H * cr.‘atod fire (Chha. G, 2) (k) wh are creat 'd tlns^ 
brings (Taitt. Ill, 2) (1) The Xarrivana thouglxt and tlx'm 
Imm Nar. was born Bralnnh whence were created all beings 
( Narrivanfitharva I), “ (m) Narava-.a is the Absnlnbi Lord 
the Ultimate Reality (Nar. Up. I, 12) (n) (^Bow to) The 
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Highest Person who being dark-yellow is True, Real and 
the Absolute (Nar. I, 23j (o) That (Being) is this Lotus- 
eyed Lord whose body is Knowledge, from whom is the 
portion having lustre like that of lighting, Who is also styled 
Debaki’s son and Madhusudana (Nar. Atharvasir 3) — these 
and other scriptural texts directly prove that Brahman is 
the Ultimate Reality, the Absolute Lord, the Highest Per- 
son who is True, Knowlege, Infinite, possessed of endless 
auspicious qualities, the Self of all, and the cause of the 
creation, subsistence and reabsorption of the entire univ’^erse, 
and from the last two quotations it appears that the 
Absolute Lord having knowledge as an ingredient of His 
auspicious body is dark-yellow in complexion and so might 
perhaps refer to Eadha-Krsna the subject matter of this 
treatise. 

Again, the texts If there be no 

Reality as the starting point, how could the world which 
is a real thing be created ; ” (ChhA Up. VI, 2), 

winner “'Vho would have 

breathed, who would have lived, had this Aka a not been con- 
sisting of eternal bliss” (Taitt. Up. II, 7J ^ 

S[?IT ^ ^ 3 (1^ ?:; One alone Narayana there was in 
the beginning, neither Brahma nor Samkara (Mahopanisad 
I), and similar other texts indirectly prove the same Absolute 
Lord as the ultimate Reality and the highest aim of beings. 

It thus appears that the different scriptural texts cited 
above, and those not cited, however differently couched in 
language they might be, contain the same unflinching truth 
that tiie Absolute Lord of eternal Infinite Bliss s the Ulti- 
mate Reality and the cause of creation etc. of the world. 
This very fact also clearly expressed in the Bhagavata 
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sloka by the words 
— From various scriptural texts it follows directly 
as well as indirectly other than i. e. in- 

directly) that the One supreme Being revealed in the diverse 
texts is the cause of the creation etc. of tlie world, and 
because •those very texts directly and indirectly prove that 
the Absolute Lord is consisting of supreme bliss, the reali- 
sation of such a Being is the sunnnnmbonum of life. 

The word in the sloka may be regarded as inv- 

olving the meaning of tlie fifth Vedanta Sutra 
The Siitra has been thus interpreted by Ea nanujAcharvya:— 
About the ChhAndogya Text. Being only this was in the 
beginning, One only without a second. It though — may I 
be many, may I grow forth. It sent forth fire'’, it has been 
argued by an opponent theorist that the word ‘this’ indicates 
the causal state viz the aggregate of things comprising mani- 
fold effects such as ether etc. consisting of the three gunas — 
Goodness, Passion and darkne^^s. And because such causal 
state is the equipoised condition of those three gunas, and 
the PradhAna taught by th^ great sage Kapil a is this eijui- 
poised condition, therefore hy the process of inference the 
text quoted which speaks of the origination of the world inti- 
mates the PradhAna of Ka})ilad in other words, the word 

1. Ill connection \yith this view of interpretation of the Sutra 
it Mii^^ht be said that if Kapila^s theory is really uudei stood 
it will appear therefrom tint creation does not proceed 
from Pradliaria considered in its sole aspect of nniiuelli<re- 
iit substance . I: is wluui owin^ to the conti^^uity of Piirnsha 
the consciousness of the latter reflects itself upon the Prad- 
liana fjnst in the saine way as <')\\ing'to contig'nity therodno- 
ssof a .laba fh)wcr reflects u])on a wlilte crystal w.fichtticre- 
by looks ?(‘d) ilial tlie erpultljrium of th(‘ Gunas in tlu* Pra<l- 
hana is disturhml and evolution takes place in ihe Older of 





, Being’ in the text means Fradhana”. This prima facie 
view is set aside by the words of the sutra. Since the text 
exhibits the root ^ which means ‘to think’ as denoting 
a special activity on the part of what is termed ‘ Being 
since again thinking cannot possibly belong to the Pradhana 
which is unintelligent substance, the term Being therefore 
can denote only the all-knowing Highest Person who is 
capable of thought. In agreement with this we find that 
in all texts which speak of creation, the act of creation is 
stated to be preceded by thought — “ He thought, shall I send 
forth worlds; He seat forth these worlds” (Ait. Aran II, 
4, I, 2) “He thought, He sent forth Prana (Vrh. Up. VI, 
Thus the word in the sloka, while indicating that 

creation etc. of the world is preceded by the thought and 
consciousness of the Absolute Lord, supplies a reason to 

Maliat Principle, etc. Kapila thereby really 

admits that couseious thougnt plays an important part iu 
the matter of creation where Pradhana serves as the mate- 
rial cause. Indeed Kapila might not have been theis- 
tic in the sense in which a Vedantist is, and there might 
exist many points of difference between his theory and 
that of the Vedanta, but so far as the present point is con- 
cerned there seems to be no discrepancy between the two. 
Both equally, directly or indirectly, admit that creation is 
preceded by thought, the^^pjjor thought of Brahman, and 
herein there is some sort of Mmilarity to the Greek Theory 
w'hich states that the connecting link between God and 
creation is supplied by Logos or primeval wisdom which 
manifests itself in two ways viz as" Eternal word and Eter- 
nal reason or Nous. I am thus quite at a loss to undefstand 
why the commontatois und nnd even Jiva 

Goswarrd the reputed author of the Salsaudarbha, have 
criticised th.e theory of Kapila on this point in the afoie- 
sakl manner. 
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corroborate the fact of Brahman being the cause of creation 
as expressed in | Having explained so far the 

bearing of the Bhagavata sloka upon the Vedanta Sutra, let 
us next explain the bearing of the same upon the Gayatri 
Text. 

As the derivation ^ shows, 

Gayatri is that which being sung or muttered saves 
the mutterer ( from the trammels of mundane 
existence ). What then is that thing ? The scripture 
says %TTn 

tnrraT- 2 , 8). “The tie of heart 
is broken, all doubts are removed, and all acts are annihi- 
lated when that Highest Self is seen/’ The trammels of 
mundane existence, again, are caused by acts done with a 
view to effects thereof, and consequently these are put an end 
to by self-realisation. Thus the meaning of the sacred 
Gayatri can be nothing else than devotion to the Absolute 
Lord, for, as will be shown later on, devotion is the only 
means for attaining self-realisation in the fullest sense 
of the term. Besides, the Gayatri is described as Veda- 
Mftta or the mother of the Vedas, and, as such, contains with- 
in itself in a nutshell as it were the essential meaning of all the 
Vedas i. e. Devotion to the Lord, Such being the case, the 
Gayatri may be thus interpreted in the lines of the Agni 
Parana. ^ The Pranava Om, which is made up of the three 
letters standing for the initial letters of Aja-Brahma, 
Upendra-Visnu and Maheswara, expresses the meaning of 
viz, that Brahman causes creation as Hiran- 
yagarbha Brahma, subsistence as Visnu, and reabsbrption 
as Maheswara. The three Vyahrtis and 

which literally mean the three worlds, imply the whole pheno- 
1. See Appendix. 
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tnenal world by the figure of speech called Upalaksaua Vrtfci, 
and !jhis is to be connected with the ‘Om’ so as to con- 
stitute the object of creation etc. The word means 

‘that which is established by the Scriptural texts*. The next 
word is to be taken along with which again 

is to be taken along with thus the meaning is “ the 

lustre of that Being who is self-luminous and so illumines 
everything else — the sun included — by his own light. 
The word which is derived from root ^ to shine’ 

means lustre. means superior i, e. superior to all 

other lustre. The clause q*: means ‘ who has 

sent forth our intellect — the intellect of everything else 
excepting Himself, hence the understanding power, of Hirau- 
yagarbha Brahma as well. Thus this clause corresponds 
^ ^ sloka. The last word 

needs no further explanation because already fully 
explained. The complete sense of the Uayatri text^ therefore 
is — “ we contemplate and meditate upon the lustre — the lustT 
rous Being or the Absolute Lord who is selflurainous 
whose lustre is superior to all lending forth lustre even to 
the sun ( cf. !T rHT ^ 

writer i ^ ?TFr 

I Svet. 6, 14), who is the source of what- 
ever intellect is to be found in the whole creation in as much 
as He, in the aspect of the Immanent Regulator, serves as the 
teacher of all beings, who hy taking recourse to His own 
Maya Sakti appears in the threefold aspects of Brahma, 
Visnu and Maheswara and thereby creates, sustains and 
reabsorbs the whole phenomenal word simply by way of 

1. The full text of the Oayatri is this — 

II ^ II II 

f^r m ^ ii ^ n 



making sports. Thus there is no difference in meaning between 
the first verse and the sacred Gayatri. 


CHAPTER IV. 

IMPORTANCE, POPULARITY & CONTENTS 
OF THE BHAGAVATA 

It has thus been clearly proved beyond doubt that the 
Bhagavata Purina is the best interpretation of the YedAnta 
Sutras and of the Gayatri which cou^^ains the essence of all 
the four Vedas. Consequently, if one wants to acquire true 
definite knowledge of the Absolute, he must look to this Pu- 
rana which, as has been truly said, appeared as a supreme 
sum to dispel the gloom of ignorance of the men whose minds 
are greatly averse to religious consciousness. Such authoritati- 
veness of the Bhagav^ata is strengthezied by the fact that the 
great sage V^^asa, after having revealed the other seventeen 
Puranas and composed the Vedtota Sutras, could not rest 
satisfied with these concise and vague statements, and hence 
was inclined to engage himself in deep meditation for the pur- 
pose of a fuller realisation. As a rosuh of this deep medita- 
tion the true nature of the Absolute as the Highest Person 
m the fullest splendour of all His auspicious attributes was 
revealed to him. He realised thei’ein how the individual soul, 
which in its intrinsic nature is nothing but pure chit and 
bliss and so beyond the affectation by the three gunas, on 
account of its transgression of deviation from dfcjvotion to 
the Lord, is deluded by the Maya Sakti and thereby forget- 
ting its real self contradictorily thinks itself as consisting of 
the three gunas an<l thus plunges itself into the ocean of untold 
miseries. He realised further how, by the grace of the Lord 
acting upon its own freedom of the will, the same soul by Wciy 
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of practising the cult of Bhakti can restore its natural func- 
tion and thereby rid itself of the clutches of miseries. The 
results of this spiritual exaltation were expressed by Vyasa 
through the medium of language in the Bhagavata Purana. 

Such revelation of the Absolute Lord to his devotee 
Vyasa adds further to the authoritativeness of the Bhagavata. 
thereby making it regarded as an authority par excellence. 
Nor is it to be argued that it is Hindu religion alone which is 
based upon scriptures or Revelation. “Undoubtedly the notion 
of Revelation says Principal Caird in his Introduction to 
the Philosophy of Religion, ‘^nay, rightly understood, of a su- 
pernatural revelation, is presupposed in the notion of reli- 
gion, or forms the inseparable correlate of it. There can be 
no elevation of the Mnite spirit into communion with the 
Infinite which does not imply divine acts or divine process of 
self-revelation. Neither thought nor the aspiration of the 
religious nature can be satisfied with rationalistic notion of a 
merely subjective religion — of opinions and beliefs wrought 
out by the purely spontaneous activity of the human mind 
and implying nothing more on the divine side than is invol- 
ved in the original creation of man s rational nature. A God 
who does not reveal Himself ceases to be god, and religious 
feeling, craving after a living relation to its object, refuses to 
be satisfied with a mere initial or piotential revelation of the 
mind and will of God — with a God who speaks once for all 
and then through the whole course of history ceases to re- 
veal Himself.” (Page 60 ). 

This very idea we find expressed in the Mat ham Sniti 

“ Bhakti alone leads the indivirluai self to the Lord, Bhakti 
alone makes the finite self see the Lord, and by means of 
Bhakti alone the Absolute is bound down in a living relation 
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to the self ", Here, since the word Bh^kti means the essen- 
ce of the Hladini and Samvit Saktis of the Lord, the under- 
lying sense of the above texts evidently is that if religious 
craving is to be satisfied at all, it is by means of the Lord 
revealing, Himself to the devotee through the medium of the 
current of revelation flowing eternally between Himself and 
His constant beatific associates, and thereby the devotee is 
bound down to the Lord in some sort of living personal rela- 
tionship e. g. D^ya, Sakhya, Vatsalya etc. 

Tho Bhagavata Cult indirectly accepted by the great 
^amkaracharya and directly by other commentators — exten- ^ 

sive popularity of the Bhagavata : — 

The authoritativeness of the Bhagavata Puraua, though 
sufficiently established by all sorts of argument based on Sc- 
riptural texts, will, I am afraid, be the more acceptable to 
many here and abroad if it can be shown that it was indirect- 
ly accepted even by Samkardcharyya. From the two Padma 
Puraua Texts I 

JTT2J II (P^dma Utt. Khaiida 

Ch. 62, 31 cited in the Param. Sandarbha p. 221) and 

II (Utt. Khanda ch. VI. ) it appears that the 

great Samkaracharyya wrought out the theory of Absolute 
Monism and his peculiar doctrine of Maya in obedience to the 
command of Lord Siva whicli he obtained in his spiritual 
inspiration.^ Really however he was a great devotee of the 

1. A Similar idea also occurs in the Varaha purana text (cited 
in the Madhwa bhashya p 8, also in the Param. Sandar- 
hha p. 221 ) 

^ nwiwm ii 
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Absolute Krsna, for tradition says that he appeard as an in- 
carnation of Siva and Siva according totheVaisuava theory is 
one of the greatest devotees to Krsiia. As such, Samkara could 
not but be an advocate of the Bhakti Cult that lies imbedded in 
the Slokas of the Bhagvata Parana, and to bear testimony 
to this as well as for his self-satisfaction and beatific spirits 
he composed the famous Govindasataka or the Eight ver- 
ses that deal with the Lila of Krsna. Or, to satisfy a ra- 
tionalistic critic, we might put the thing in another way: — 
At the time when Sarnkara flourished, Buddhism in the full- 
fledged form prevailed throughout the country — nay, it was 
abused in most cases. Having itself professed to be a revolt 
against the immoral and antisocial results of Brahminism 
misunderstood, it, in its turn, being handled by ignorant 
people, led to far greater immoralities and vicious practices. 
And when these attrocities reached the climax, Samkara wrote 
his famous commentary, preached his own doctrine, and esta- 
blished religious sanctuaries or matha in different places, 
simply as a check against the prevalent tyranny of religion, 
and for the revival of true Hinduism. But, alas, the course 
turned the other way. In his excessive zeal and undue bias 
for setting up his own pet theory, he twisted the scriptural 
texts, and in explanation thereof took to the Laksaua Vrtti 
and Adhyahara in such an extreme way that his own theory 
ultiirately turned to be Krypto-buddhisni. He realised there- 
by the St ious defect of his intellectual manipulation, and 
realised also the fact that true religion can never reveal it- 

in which Visnu tells Rudra to have the" flolUbkui^-Sastra 
composed (by his devotee)- and to reveal thereby any- 
thing and everything except His‘o\vn intrinsic selfhood. 
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self except by means of devotion, anc the results of his own 
meditation he published in the famous Govind^staka. 

Whatever may we think, the jdiilosophy of Keligion 
revealed in the Bhagavata texts wr.s really in Samkaras 
heart. 

As to the extensive popularity of this sacred Puraiia it 
will suffice here to say that in ages long gone by quite a 
good number of learned commentaries and expositions 
appeared, the most important of which are (1) the Tantra 
Bhagavata, (2) Hanumad Bhasya, (3) Basana Bhasya, (4) Sam- 
bandhokti, (5) Vidvat-Kamadhenu, (6) Tattwa-Dipiki\ (7) Muk- 
taphala, (8) Hari-Lila, (9) Bhakti Ratnavali, (10) Bhabartha- 
dipika, (11) Paramahamsapriya (12) Suka-hrdava. Of 
these many are now obsolete, but there is good reason to 
believe from the evidence of the ^JaVsandarbha that they were 
available in the fifteenth century A. D. After the time of 
Samkara and about the twelvth century A. D. th? famous 
Vedtotist and great devotee Madhawacharya even in his 
ripe old age brought out a learned commentary wdiich is 
still now available. The exposition, again, upon which is based 
the religion in all its details practised by the present devo- 
tees of Bengal came from the pen of the well-known Goswa- 
mis, Kupa, Sanatana and Jiva, who are recognised as eternally 
released souls — the constant associates of Lord Gouranga 
in His Lila; and also from the pen of Vaiadeva Vidya- 
bhusana, the reputed author of the Govinda and of 

Viswanafcha Chakravartty who flourished perhaps in the 
17 th Centur}’’ A. T>. 

The cumulative evidence of the above facts conclusively 
shows how the Bhagavata Piirana contains wdthin itself the 
essence of the contents of the four Vedas proper Rk, Yajuh, 
Saman, and Atliarva, as well as of the philosophy of the 
A^edanta system. And because this essence consists of super- 
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natural Bliss capable 0 ! being enjoyed by devotees from the 
stand point of any one of the five-fold personal relationships 
to the Absolute Lord Krsiia, the Pui aiia may he very well 
regarded as the representative of Kisna Himself. So it has 
been rightly observed by the sage Vyasa: — Krsiia the Abso- 
lute Lord having retired to his own realm along with Dhar- 
raa and Knowledge (after having finished His manifest 
Lila in the phenomenal world) this sun like Purmia (mean- 
ing the Bhagavata) has appeared for the benefit of the beings 
of the Kali age who have lost their spiritual sight. ^ 

Besides, in it are to be found in happy consonance all the 
threefold functions of the Vedas, the Puranas and the Kavyas 
viz, that in the capacity of a V^eda it acts like some autho- 
ritative lord or master and teaches us religion in the shape 
of commandments and injunctions, in the capacity of aPuraiia 
it teaches us liks friends, while as a kavya it serves the 
purpose of a well wishing betters half. For all these reasons, 
4he Bhagavata stands unrivalled in the whole sf»hereof Prama- 
iias, and since Vaisiiava Religion is entirely based upon it, 
we can explain the Philosoph}^ of Vaisnava Religion in no 
better way than by attempting an exposition of the philo- 
sophy taught by the Bhagavata Parana. 

Contents of the Bhagavata indicated 
We have already shown that in the Bhagavata Parana 
the Sage Vyilsa expressed in language what he had realised 
in deep meditation. The results of this realisation have been 
concisely stated in the following verses : — 

1. The Sloka runo thns-^OT 

Bhag. r. :b 43-44. 
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II 


I, 


7, 4-7 


The subtle principles (Tattwas) involved in these verses 
are the following — (1) the principle of the Absolute Being 
(Bhagavat-tattwa), (2) the principle of individual soul ( Ji- 
va-tattwa). (3) the principle of MAyA (MAyA tattwa), (4) 
(4) the principle of creation (Srsti-tatitwa), (5) the principle 
of the means to be adopted for realisation ot the Absolute 
Being (Abhidheya-Bhakti-Tattwa), (G) the principle of the 
end to be attained by realisation (Prayojana-Prema-Tattwa). 
The four Auubandhas or topics that have been stated at the 
beginning are included in these problems, viz that the first 
and second Anubandhas correspond to the first four principles 
herein stated, and the third and fourth anubandhas respect- 
ively correspond to the fifth and sixth principles. Let us 
take up one by one. 


i 


BOOK II. 

Chapter I. 

PROBLEM OF THE ABSOLUTE. 

All history and our own experience tells us that belief 
in the Absolute Being is an inseparable characteristic of hu- 
man mind. Implicitly or explicitly it rests in the mind-more 
accurately speaking — in the heart of all beings. Even the 
man who was at a time regarded as the greatest atheist in 
the world, it is said, cried out at th^ ^^lying moment ‘Lord 
save me’. Mr. Herbert Spencer, with what coisistency he 
alone knows, attempts to combine with his pet theory of the 
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Relativity of Human knowledge the assertion that we are 
constrained to believe in the existence of the Absolute and 
that we can in a vague manner not amounting to positive 

thought have a certain consciousness of it'\ This belief in 

this vague consciousness of-the Absolute is the starting point 
of all true religion. And because the Absolute Being is 
a thing which is beyond the ken of the senses, it 
must be regarded as intuitive. Indeed, as one of the great- 
est scientists of ancient Europe, Mr. Pascal, rightly observes, 
“ the heart has reasons which reason does not know” ; and 
intuitive belief m^ans what this reason of the heart tells us. 
Nor should we argue that mere belief in or a vague conscious- 
ness of the Absolute Being is based upon the Scriptural texts. 
Had it been so, the argument would come to this — We belie- 
ve in the Absolute because scriptures tell us to hold this be^ 
lief, in other words, we believe in the Absolute because we 
believe in the Scriptures; and we believe in the scriptures 
because we believe in the Absolute whose direct revelation 
the scriptures are. Thus we arrive at a parallolegism of 
pure reason or argument in a circle. To avoid this fallacy 
we cannot but admit the intuitive nature of the 
belief. Thus it is faith or intuition which is the 
legitimate and most primary organ of spiritual knowledge. 
Yet we cannot gainsay the fact of the inadequacy of intui- 
tion as a basis of certitude in reliorion. If faith is to guide us 
aright and make us advance in the piath of religion, it must 
be made certain, strengthened on a broad sound basis, and 
deep rooted in our heart. This certitude and permanence 
of faith depends upon the following characteristics viz — • 
(a) that the eonce[tt of religious faith implies the conviction of 
a steadfastness, a certainty, an uninterrupted interconnexion 
in the fundaineiital i elation between the individual soul 
and the xAbsolute self, however great may be the changes to 



which the conditions of relative reality are subjected; in 
other words, faith is subjeciive continuity of disposition 
and will which seek to hold firmly to a id objective continuity 
inexistence; (b) that faith bears a close relation to will, 
for if an expression is to retain permanent validity there 
cannot but be a development of activ, ty, and for the perma- 
nence of faith this activity of will cjusists in the holding 
fast to the idea of an end which has to b ) reached ; (c) that con- 
fident boldness is an important elem mi in faith, in other 
words, faith to be certain and perman^T^nt, must go paripassu 
with the knowledge ‘that the Absolute is that wh':'re-at man 
provides himself with all good and finds a refuge in all needs’; 
(d) that in faith an important part is played by the intellec- 
tual and festhetie elements inasmuch as contemplative 
natures are bent on gaining a conception of the whole in the 
light of which the relation between the Absolute Self on the 
one hand and the individual soul and phenomenal world on 
the other shall be made clear; and finally (e) that in religious 
faith an important characteristic is determined by adherence 
to an example — an authority ; faith is here an echo which 
is made possible by inner surrender to the example and so 
is based more upon the experience of others than upon direct 
independent personal experience. 

These latent characteristics of faith, again, are made expli- 
cit and conspicuous if the intuitivt3 faith be directed iii con- 
sonance^ with the direct revelation of the Absolute Bung 
Himself, i. e. with the Scriptures. Th ‘ function of the Scrip- 
tures therefore in positing their authoritativeness is not to sup- 
ply us with mere belief in the Absolute, but to teach us in 
<letail the definite character of th^ conc.^ft of th? Absolute 
and the practices to followed for a complete realisation of 
such fin AbsoIut(\ Accordingly, m the Supreme Scripture — the 
Bhagavata Purana — we fin<l th ' following whc.e nine utte- 
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ranee about the definite character of the concept of the Absolute 
Reality viz : — 

?T»T^Tf%r% II 

(T, -2, n,). 


Chapter II. 

THE CONCEPT OF ADVAYA JNANA TATTWA 

In the first line of the above verse the ultimate Princi- 
ple or Tattwa is described as Advaj^a Jnana Tattwa, and the 
second line speaks of the three gradations of the same Reality 
viz as Brahman, Paramatma and Bhagavan. On a careful — 
scrutiny it would appear that there are six concepts involved 
in the first line viz. Tattwa (rf^), Jnana (^TR), Advaya 
(^TSR), Advaya Tattwa Advaya Jnana 

and Advaya Jnana Tattwa (^r^^TirFFTR); 
full significance of the last word which is the main concept 
here will be made out if we understand clearly meaning 
of the first five terms ; each of these therefore requires an 
elaborate examination. 

To begin with the word Advaya. It has been thus defined by 
Jiva Goswami in the Tattwa SanJarbha p. 

^ f^^TT literally 

means ‘that which has got no second’, which again means 
‘ that equal to which there is no other thing’. Such a thing 
must be in the hrst place swayamsiddha or .self- -xistent 
i. e. it exi.sts by itself, it is the reason for the exi t men 
of all other things, and nothing whatsoever is necessiu y for 
its existence ; in otiier words, the p(jtency for its existence 
and sul»ibteuce lies within itself. Secondlj', it must be such 
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that there is no other thin^ of the same class or of a dlflerent 
class which is self-existent at the same time. To explain further 
— Difference manifests in three ways viz, (1) Difference 
when there is the sameness in respect of class 
e. g., two individual men though belonging to the same class 
of beings viz man might be different in many respects — age, 
sex etc.; similarly an individual soul is different from the 
Absolute soul though both come under the same category of 
chit — one being finite, the other Infinite. The concept of Ad- 
vaya thus implies that if the ultimate Reality is Infinite Chit, 
it would exclude all individual beings from its own category. t. 

Furthermore, on account of the attribute of self-existence, if 
the Ultimate Reality is Krsna it would exclude even NarAya- 
na from the category, for, though both are Infinite, Krsna is 
self-existent, while the existence of Narayana, as will appear 
later on, depends upon Krsna’s existence. (2) Difference 
where there is difference also in respect of class, 

e. g , the phenomenal world, time, space etc. are differe- 
nt from the Absolute Soul — different in respect of class also; 
for while the Absolute is conscious and self-existent, the 
world etc. are unconscious and owe their existence to the 
Absolute. Thus the concept of Advaya implies that equal to ^ 
the Absolute self there is nothing belonging to the class of the 
unconscious. (8) Difference between the thing-in-itself or 
essence and its body, as well as between the different parts or 
constituent limbs of the body In the case of a 

human being, for example, the underlying rational principle 
called soul is conscious and eternal while the organic body 
including the mind and the senses is unconscious and non- 
eternal being made up of the five elements that 

are unconscious and subject to decay ; besides, there 
is difference between the ditterent senses themselves ^ 
— clitference in respect of their respective functions; 
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the functions of the eye, for example, being never found to be 
performed by the ear or any other sense. The concept of 
Advaya implies that though the ultimate Keality is an embo- 
died substance, j^et there is no difference between the essence 
and the body, the ingredient being one and the same; it imp- 
lies further that between the dift'ereut parts of the body, bet- 
ween the different senses, there is no difference as will be 
made clear by and by. 


The question now is ' Whether the Absolute is a formless 
substance as the monistic philosophers like Sj mkara say, or 
an embodied sabstritum in which inhere endless auspicious 
qualities. The latter seems to be the true view, for there 
are lots of Scriptural texts on this point vizf|[^|«|V|H 


( Gop. Tap. 79 

argrsrasT: 

l\^4, 13), 

;T??TJT'IIT RITR^R «13‘ 

5?t^N 7 N^ R VI^ r q; ^ ( Nil- Sira ), fg^rRSR 

( Parama Skaudha I ) 

apra ), ^R^JTR; fSR^Tff ^TRS^^ 


?^^V[STf R^RSIST iHR*?srST: (»>! ^^ese three oc. 
curing in Nisiiiihottara-tapani), in which the word imjli- 
ies the idea of or body according i;o the sutra of Panini 

SR:. Hence all these texis clearly state that the Abso- 
lute Lord has knowledge and Bliss as His bad}'. The same 
idea also occurs in the beginning verse of the Brahma Samhita 


VIZ 


’KW: • 
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II, in whicl the word means body 

and the Ultimate cause or Reality is described as one whose 
body consists of Existence, Knowded.je and Bliss. In the 
texts again 
(Sveta. 8, 19), and 

( Kaiv. up. 2, 2 ) Brahman is apparently des> 
cribed as devoid of hand, foot, eye, ear etc; but the real signi- 
ficance of these texts is that the Absolute has got no limbs 
like ours which are made up of the five sensuous elements, 
but really possesses supersensuous Tnibs of which the sole in- 
gredient is bliss and conseiousne'^s ; otherwise there would 
be no consistency with the previous texts 

^ rt- 

H (Sveta III, IG & 19) which mean 


that the Absolute possesses endless hands, feet, heads, faces, 
eyes and ears pervading throughout His body. Similarly in 
the same Upanisad the text ^ etc 

which apparently means that the Absolute has no senses 
is really to be understood in the sense that He has no gross 
senses dike ours, but possesses supreme senses consisting 
entirely of bliss and knowledge, otherwise what follows viz 

would be quite unmeaning and 
inconsistent (this text means that His powers are endless inclu- 
ding of course the powers of the senses). 

As reofards the fact that there is no Swagatabheda in the 
Absolute, we might state that since He is described in the 
Sruti as Satya, Juana and Auanda, evidently there is no 
difference in His case between the Tliing-in- itself and the 
Iwly — hotli b^ing consc*.ousn ^ss e*c. B 'snL*s, each smse organ 
and ■‘O^'gan of action of the AbsolutJ simnltanmusly performs 
th^ function of i- self as wdlas of each of th." others, and 

'“9 % 
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this app?ar3 from th3 etc. cited above 

and^rf^T (Brahma- 

Samhita V, 32). In this respect of nondifferonce botweon 
the essence and bedy as well as between the diffirent I'anbs 
of the body, the Absolule is completely diff':^ren tinted from 
other beings — phenomenal world and individual seif, and 
th^-^reby the term Advaya most appropriately applies to the 
Absolut^. 

Next the word ^ 1 *^ is bdng explaiir.Ml. Jeeva Goswaini 


explains as {Taitwa Sandarbba p. 37) i. e. ^that 

of which Chit is the only Kiipa’ ; Rupa again means ‘ that 
whereby a thing shines beautifully', inus ana ea means— « 
that consciousness wliicli shiues on account of Chit which 
means K^j^o or S*^if. So wo seo that consciousness is an attri- 
bute which shines only on account of the existence of Ego 
or Self. This is the ordinary vie\v which liokls good in the 
case of created beings, and this view evidently takes cogni- 
sance of a difference between the Ego and the consciousness 
— tdie difference being duo to the fact that consciousness in 
such cases depends upon something else besides the Ego viz, 
the senses and the body. But when standing apart from the 
bodj’^ and the senses, consciousness is selflutninous, i.e. Fhines 
not on account of something alse but by itself. And this self: 


luminosity is possible only if to Jnana be appenelcd the character 
of selfexistence and the absence of Svvagatabheda; in other 
words, consciousness is seliluminoas if Jfnlna is Advaya. 

Again the word Jnana bore is also to be regarde<l as one 
possessing consciousness on the ground of its derivation from 


the base Jnana with the suffix by rule^:^ 


From this, as wtdl as from the fact already explained, viz 
that the Absolute is an embodied thing, it appears that the 
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Absolute is au Ego or substance in which inheres the attri- 
bute of consciousness which consciousness is self-luminous, 
whose body consists of the ingredient of consciousness, 
which is self-existent depending upon its own potency, equal to 
which there is no other thing of the same class or of adiffereut 
class and which is therefore the only primeval source of tie 
origination and existence of all other things. 

But, as we know from various sci’iptural texts viz 
S^I?rirj;(Taitt. Ill, 6), 51^ 

(Taitt. II, 1, 1), (Brih. Ill, 9, 28), 

?r ( Taitt. ii, 4, i ), ti.e 

Absolute cons'sts not onlj^ of Infinite Knowledge but also 
of Infinite Bliss, and to keep up the reconciliation of the 
Bhagavata Purana with all the scriptures we must anyhow 
show that the concept of Bliss is alike involved in the propo- 
sition stated in the verse cited. To this end however we 
cannot say that mere knowledge necessarily involves the ele- 


ment of pleasure ; for, had it been so, the explanation of 
Jhana as would have no significance ; 

besides it is not warranted by our experience. Nor can we 
say so on the basis of the text 

■'=1 (Brhat Goutauiiya Tautra). For in that 
text the fifth case-ending in is either or 

in either ca.se, the meaning of the text is that Chit alone 


is not called ( Ultimate Reality ), hut 

something else viz conjunction of Existence and Bli.s.s is 
necessary for the conception of the Absolute. From this it 
never follows, unle.ss it is a firced meaning, tlirt in Cliit are 
nece.ssarily involved the elements of Existence or Bli.«.s. Al- 
though thus mere con.sciou.sne.ss canm>t Iw said to involve 
the concept of Bliss, yet we cannot but admit that conscious- 
ness which is Advaya in the sense already stated, that is to 


i 
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say, knowledge in the state of the highest development 
necessarily involves the concept of Bliss. In ordinary life 
also we see bow an individual attains development not in 
all kinds of knowledge but in that or those in which he takes 
interest or delight; in other words, pleasure is inseperably 
connected with knowledge the more as the the latter gets 
developed. The term Advaya Jhana therefore really implies 
the attributes of Existence, Knowledge and Bliss (Satchida- 
nanda). 

That the Absolute according to the Bhilgavata Cult 
consists of Infinite Bliss appears also from the word Tattwa 
occuring in the verse. The word in Samskrt means, 

y ‘ : . 

amongst other things, Sara or the most essential 

thing ; and the most essential thing is that to which the mind 
is the most inclined. Again, it is pleasure towards wdiicb 
^ all mental activities are naturally and preeminently directed. 
Thus the word Tattwa really means pleasure or bliss. ^ 
Philosophers might differ about the definite character of 
this pleasure, but this is an undoubted fact that they all di- 
rectly or indirectly describe good or pleasure as the end to be 
attained. If this bliss be Advaya or non-parcil, it is called 
the real and highest end which ought to be attained. The 
Absolute is thus constituted of Infinite Bliss — the Highest 
good to be attained. 

Again, the presence of these attributes necessarily imp- 
lies that the Absolute has got potencies for them. Of these 
endless Saktis, those constituting the Para or Swarupa Sakti, 
i. e. the intrinsic self-hood of the Absolute (cf. 

^ •‘v 

Svet. VI, 8) have been classified 

in the Visiiu Parana into three Viz, Sandhinl, Samvit, and 
Blftdini which are the same as Sat, Chit and Ananda. 
These three Saktis can be briefly defined thus — That whereby 
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the ever-existent Being holds up His own existence as well 
as grants to individual souls and the phenomenal world the 
power of existence is called the Sandhini Sakti. It is ow- 
ing to this potency that the Absolute is called the root of the 
existence of the Universe, and in this sense He is described 
as the Ultimate Reality whereas the world and individual 
Soul as relative Reality, Secondly the potency whereby 
the Absolute Truth and Consciousness manifests Himtelf 
as Omniscient and also makes others possessed of knowledge 
is called the Sacavit Sakti. In this sense it is that in the 
Bhagavata Gita the Absolute Krsua is described as the Acha- 
ryya or Preceptor of all beings. Lastly, the potency where- 
by the Absolute is constituted of the attribute of Infinite Bliss, 
as well as grants to beings unspeakable pure bliss by way of 
acce|)tance of their servitude is calhd the Hladini Sakti. 
It is only a very small bit of this Infinite Bliss of the Abso- 
lute y i fif as Krrsna Karna-mrta says) that 

is capable of contributing to the total amount of supreme 
pleasure to be enjoyed by the beings of the Universe ^(cf. 

— Brih. IV, 3, 32 j. 

Saktis or Energies are twofold — potential and Kine- 
tic, These are but two aspects or stages of one and the 
same force. The Kinetic ch^iracter consists in the actual 
production of effects, and herein lies the speciality and 
preeminence of a .force. One might possess the power of 
making jars and the like, but the mere possession of the power 
in* a potential state does not make him conspicuous and 
valued in the estimation of others — nay it counts for nothing, 
so long as it is not applied to a lump of clay, and, thereby 
bringing about certain changes, it does not give it a definite 
shape etc. Although however abstraction and concreteness 

1. appendix. 
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are — interrelated, yet the superiority of the latter cannot be 
ignored and in the dev’elopraent of philosophic thought in 
the west this was clearly made out by the Dialectic Eeason- 
ing of Hegal, 

This twofold aspect holds equally good in the case of 
the Absolute. His three Saktis mentioned above have eter- 
nally and simultaneously got the two stages — potential and 
Kinetic. The stage in which the Saktis are potential we 
might describe as Nirvisesa state of the Absolute, which is 
the same as the conception of Brahman according to the 
School of Sankara. Leaving aside this point for a fuller 
treatment later on, we might state for the present that the 
highest stage of the Absolute — the state of Krsnaisin accord- 
ing to Vaisuava Philosophy — consists in the actiialiaation 
of the three Saktis and herein lies the Absolute Lordship 
or Bhagavatta ( ) of the Absolute. One of the 

concrete effects of the Saktis is evidently the embodi- 
ment or eternal assumption of a particular shape. And to 
be consistent with the conception of Perfection in the Abso- 
lute we cannot but admit that the Absolute, as contradis- 
tinguished from thetheory of Non-differenced Substance, isthe 
Highest Person havinga peculiar body of His own made npof the 
sole ingredient of Keality, Knowledge and B1 ?s. 0 his point 

as has beeu shown, is corroborated b y various Scriptural 
texts e. g. which 

unmistakably prove that the Absolute has a body. 

Although the three Para Siktis are eternally collateral 
attributes of the Absolute, yet there is a peculiar relation 
between them. Without entering at present into a detailed 
examination of this point we might briefly indicate here that 
of the three ?:aktis Sundhini, Sam vit and Hladini each snceed- 
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ing one includes and supersedes the preeceding. The HUdini 
^akti therefore involves the two others and yet transcends them. 
-Indeed the excellence of the Bhakti Cult lies in the fact that 
though it does not exclude the concept of knowledge in the 
Absolute, yet it lays special stress upon the attribute of 
Bliss, and this doctrine about the allinclusive allsurpas- 
sing importance of Bliss is the more tenable because the best 
theory of creation, as will be elucidated later on, is possible 
only from the point of view of the bliss attribute of the Abso- 
lute. Thus we find that the Absolute Lordship of Bhagavan 
is preeminently connected with Bliss and with a view to this 
very point the Scriptures describe tho Absolute as Rasa (cl 
iRTPr Taitt. II, 7) From 

the detailed examination of this text that will follow later 
on, it is quite evident that the Absolute Lord is in eternal 
enjoyment of Bliss or sportive pastime as it is called. As 
evidenced by our own experience, sportive pastime is not pra- 
cticable without associates. It must be admitted therefore 
that the Lord enjoys eternal sportive joy in the company of 
associates — these latter being of difierent grades as will be 
shown hereafter. 

The theory laid down aloout the associates of the Abso- 
lute Lord in His eternal Lila or sports can also be explain- 
ed by reference to the Scriptural text 

Chha. VI, 2, 1 “ Reality, if alone there was 

in the beginning ( meaning of course after the great Dissolu- 
tion j -One without a secomT'. Tlie One Reality again is 
described in^/Text as the Highest Person, the Lord of all. 
Ordinarily sve find that even an earthly king never remains 
singly or alonepfor^be it .sai<l of the public capacity, even in 
his^private capacity the king always resides in tho coiufatiy 
of his intimate associates, if uot of any officials. Similarly 
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it must be said that after each great dissolution in the eter- 
nal cycle of creation there may not be any vestige of actual 
creation creative power might be in the 

potential state, but the Absolute Lord is there ever dwell- 
ing in His own divine heaven, always in the enjo3^ment of 
sportive pastime attended by His constant beatific associates. 

The theory about the Absolute Lord having a peculiar 
dress, decoration eic, and a transcendental supreme resi- 
denc3 of His own follows as a corollary from what is stated 
above. It will thus be clear how one apt ]>hrase 

reveals such an astonishingly great volume of truths, 
and with what admirable subtlety the Ya isnava Philosophers 
care to analyse each word used in the texts so as to find out 
the real meaning that otherwise lies hidden to seekers after 
truth. The full significance of the expression Advaya Jnana 
Tattwa may now be consummated as follows : — 

The Absolute Lord that consists of endless auspicious 
qualities, whose Saktis or potencies though endless in num- 
ber, for a clear conception to be made out to the inquisitive, 
are broadly classified into three classes — Saiidhini, Sanivit 
and Hladiul; equal to whom there is no other thing of the 
same or different category, in whome there is no difierence 
between the self and the bod\^, between the different elements 
of the body; who is self-erxistent, who Hnuself is Truth, cons- 
ciousness and Bliss and wliose body is made up of the same 
supreme ingredients of Truth, Consciousness and Bliss; who 
is preeminently bliss^ and the inexhaustible source of all 


1. This do<*trin(^ about the preeruiLiL^uee of tiic Bliss attrihulo 
ill the Absolute, su|q)orted by various scriptural texts, fol- 
lows from the very wording;’ of the Bhagavata Sloka. Ren- 
dered into lOnglish the tirst Hue of the verse stands thxis— 
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bliss that is to be found in the Universe; who is the greatest 
summumbonum so to say reconciling and yet transcending 
within Himself all other summumbonunis conceived by other 
systems of Religion; who possesses a peculiar divine shape, 
dress, adornments and the like; who is eternally in the midst 
of ecstatic in the company of His own intimate associates ; 
who is adored by all — even by those ascetics the fetters 
of whose Karman have been rent asunder; of whom Brah- 
man and Paramatma are but partial aspects — this Absolute 
Lord is what is signified by the Phrase Ad vaya Jh^na Tattwa. 


Chapter HI. 

THE CONCEPT OF BHAGAVAN. 

From the second line of the verse it is quite clear that 
one and the same principle of Advaya Jnana Tattwa is 
differently manifested according to difference in the degree 
of realisation, and styled differently as Brahman, Pramatma 
and Bhagvan and n^ver as Jiva or individual soal. The 
term Brahman here is to be understood not iu the sense of 
Brahman or ultimate Reality which the expounder of the 

‘Knovrers of truth aud Reali-^er^i of Bliss describe that as 
Tattwa wliieh Tattvra (bliss) is Advava .Tuana’. The lot^ical 
proposition stated here is ‘(whicli) Tattwa is Advava Jnaaa^; 
and on the basis of the text ^ ^ 

i st ii 

(Kavya Prakasa) the woi-d Tattva stated iirst is evidently 
the Anuvada or subi(*ct, and Advaya Jnaiia the Vidheya 
or predicate terra. From the respective si^mifieanco of the 
two terms Anuvada and Vidliera vi/ that the Anuvada word 
sta/ids like a substratuni for the p^('dIi*aH* tj inh^mr* in, bonif? 
sort of piofoniin'nce is no doubt '^Ivea to the vvord Tattwa 
iu the 
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Brahman Sutra had in view, but in the sense of Brahman 
as under.>toocl by the followers of the theory of Abstract 
Monism i. e. Brahman as a Non-diti’ereiiced Substance asSain- 
kara puts it. To avoid confusion, and for the sake of accuracy, 
Vaisiiava Philosophy uses the term Para Brahman and iden- 
tifies it with the Ultimate Reality or the principle ofBhagaviln. 
To understand clearly the course and development of philo- 
sophic thought in the sphere of Hindu Religion, with special 
reference to the height of reflection and realisation 
which the authors of Vaisnava Philosophy — the constant as- 
sociates and adherents of Lord Gouranga had reached, it is 
necessary therefore to explain in sufficient detail the meaning 
of the three technical terms, Onr next attempt therefore is 
to give an exposition of the concept of Bhagavan. 

In the Bbagavata Cult Bbaofa van means the ultimate Rea- 

o o 

lity or Advaya Tattwa. All the characteristics, therefore, of 
the Advaya JfiSna mentioned above apply to this concept. 

To explain more clearly and elaborately we might refer 
in th^ first place to the Visnu Purana texts cited in the Bhag. 
Sandarbha, p. 50, Viz— | 

I ^ II TT^srgr 

“ That which is the subject matt i‘ of all the l^pamiads and 
oiher scriptural texts, which is non-manifest (to th? gross- 
seiis'is), devoid of old-age infinnlty, inconceivabl:*, not born, 
not decaying, not cajabU* of li'^dng pointed out (by way of 
reference to any ]terc'‘ptible ob|rct K not ha vim/ any (gross) 
form, not endowed with hands feet etc, (oartlily limbs), cap- 
able of doing anything at H.s Avill, rntrring into anything 
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and everything of the Univers3, etei^nal, the source of all 
beings, Uncaused, alWpervading. not pervaded by anything else, 
which is the highest and most excellent abode, which is to bo 
devoted to and worshipped by all desirous of release, which 
is the manifester of Paramatma, the halo of whose bodily 
lustre is what the Monistic theory describes as Brahman — 
that is called Bhagavan. A little below the above texts, -in 
the same Purana we find the meaning of the constituent 
letters (Bha, ga, Va) of the word thus stated — 

I 5^ 11 

II (cited in the Bhag. Sandarbha, p. 50) ‘‘ The 
letter ‘ Bha ' signifies the idea of sustaining and aggravating 
the real and natural devotional function in His own devotees, 
aswellasof sustaining the whole universe in general ; the letter 
‘ ga indicates that He by His own grace makes his devotee 
attain the Summumbonum called Premananda as well as the 
supersensuous heaven -trio — th? aboU of Himself ; the letter 
va implies that all beings ultimately lie with Him and He 
lies within all beings in the capacity of His own partial as- 
pect Paramatma. The term^Bhaga’ again implies the idea 
of eternal potency sufficient to conquer all beings, eternal 
influence (similar to the influence of incantations and medi- 
cinal gems that w^ fini working in the ph^uommal world), 
eternal fame for possessing all (jualities of the mind, body and 
speech, eternal prosperity of infinite varieties, Omniscience, 
eternal non-aff?‘cfcation by things of th'^ plnnommal world 
ud. H 

W frfliRr II— Visnu. 

\ I, 5 c.txl in the Bhag. Sandarbha, p. 51). There is a distinct 
statement furth^^r that in Bhagavan ^xist only thos'^ sixfold 
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lordlinesses without the slightest tinge of any gross quality 
such as is to be found in the phenomenal world (cf. 

II — Visnu. VI, 5, cited in the Bhag. Sandarbha, p. 51). 


On a careful examination of these lines as well as of what 
preceded in explanation of the word Advaya Jnana Tattwa, we can 
arrive at some of the important characteristics of the concept 
of Bhagavan. The most important on^ — that which is the 
distinctive feature of Vaisnftva Philosophic thought is, as we 
have proved by lots of ^rutl texts, that th? Ultimate Reality 
has a form and body of its own. This form is that of a human 
b^ing as appears from the t^x^s — q H ^ 

III. 2. 12), 

^yllrAvTl?^ (Bhag. XI, 6, 49), ijj 

15,75, “Para Brahman is a 
much concealed form consisting of the sign of a human beingX', 

1‘1)> ^*T3- 

(Bhag. I, 1,20), ^ ^ — 

“There appeared the Absolute Being Krsna whose form is 
similar to that of a human being” (Visnu. V), 1^3^' 

?inPT^!i: (Bhag. X, 69, 44). 

The GopXla Tapani Sruti a' so says Ih t Para Brahman is of the 
shape of a cowherd (jTfcR^JT'srrJT ^op»- 

la Purva Tapani 12 ). It is to b3 not^d h3r3 that ths thoory 
about th? Absolut? having a body, -which is so clearly develo- 
ped in Vaisnava Philosophy, is also indirectly hinted at in other 
systems of Religion. The Chi’istian Doctrin?, for example, 
while stating alx)ut th? Tiu-oneof God. undoubtedly accptsthis 
theory though not expl'.ctly. In the Islamic Religion again 
we find an indication about the emLod.edn 'ss of tl.c Absolute 
inas-much as Hazrat Musa o\ on ait r r alis ng th' halo of 
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divine lustre could not rest satisfied but longed after a further 
realisation, and, it is said, was subsequently favoured with a 
sight of the Lord somewhere towards the slope of a mountain, 
and forthwith b came unconscious and fell into a swoon owing 
to the ecstatic joy he f dt. The theory about the human form, 
however, is dearly established in the Bhagavata Cult alone, 
and we have reasons to accept this. Does not the Christian 
theory, while t dliiig us that God cr ated man in His own ima- 
ge, indirectly acc'^pt the same vi'^w? Irrespectively of any 
biassed commentary, the very word ‘image' taken in its literal 
sense implies that God with the Christians also is of human 
form — that Hj is the Id *al maa whose true prototypes are the 
individual men of the world. The only difference is that the 
view is explicitly stated and elaborated in the Vaisnav^a Sys- 
tem, whereas it is tacitly assumed or implicitly stated in the 
Christian Theory. Again, from this very fact as W3ll as from 
the statement that our bodies are the temples of His Holy Spi- 
rit it is also evident that the Christian Theory sets before us 
a human life as the fullest expression and r w elation of the 
nature and life of God. Probably this .a.ght also be the 
view of the Vaisnava Religious system in assorting that the 
form of the body of the Absolute is similar to that of the 
human body. Although it is a fact that, so long as th^ Jiva or 
individual soul is lying encased in a body subtle or gross, 
there is no hope of any religious realisation, yet because of 
the theory of eternal cycle of creation and of the doctrine of 
Transmigration of Soul we cannot but admit that our soul 
resides^ -in some form of body and we must b^gin our religious 
life in that verv state — call it bondage or whatever else vou 
like ; and of all the varieties of bodily forms, our own experience 
tills us that the form of a human body is the best suited for its 
controlling principle — the soul to entertain an iucpiisiti veil ess 
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into th3 knowledge of the Absolute and to that end to adopt all 
possible means for throwing off the shackles of s3nsuous 
matter. One fundamental dogma common to all religious 
theories is that it is preeminently by self-resignation that 
we can aspire after reaching the kingdom of God, and this divine 
attribute is no wh^re to be found in the same degree as in a 
human being — not even amongst deities who, being devoid of 
infirmity and consequently never losing the powers of their 

sense organs, are seldom expected to be averse to temporal 
enjoyments. 

To this doctrine about the Absolute haring a definite 
form and body it might be objected that thereby the Absolute 
Being is reduced to a lim^t^d obj ct. To that our r^^ply is 
that though the Absolute has a definite form, yet He has the 
powers of assuming any form at any time at his own sweet 
will, and actually contains within Himself endless forms and 
bodies in a subtle state. In other words, He is eternally 
limited and unlimited at one and the same time. All contra- 
dictions merge in him, and conflicting attributes exist in Him 
in a friendly way as it were. Herein lies the inconceivability 
of His power, and hereby he is described as a Being absolutely 
different from any other being. Moreover, if He is limited, 
He is self-determined ; and self-determination is no where to 
be found in the things of the universe. It is to be distinctly 
noted in this connection that the similarity between the body of 
the Ateolute and a human body is in respect of form only and 
not of the ingredient. While a human body is made up of 
sensuous matter, the body of th i Absolute consists solely of the 
supei'sensuous. The Absolute is Satchidananda, or the three 
supersensuous Jelements* of Reality, Knowledge and Bliss con- 
stitute His body. 

As regards the*[x>teiiclea of the Absolut^ we have already 
indicated that th? Absolvit" possesses Infinite powers wli’.eh 
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have been classified by Vaisnava Philosophy into three classes^ 
viz (a) Swarupa or Pax'a Sakti, (b) Tatcstha or Jiva Sakti and 
(c) Vahiranga or Maya Sakti. These three Saktis are also 
styled in the Visnn Puranaas "'"isau Sakti, Ksetrajha or Apara 
Sakti, and Avidya Sakti. To explain by way of analogy — 
just as the luminous substance of the sun appears as (1) the solar 
disc, (2) the individual rays and (3) the reflection, so the incon- 
ceivable power of the Absolute manifests in th^se three ways 
The Jiva Saktis correspond to the individual rays, and the 
Maya Sakti to the reflection. The sun contains within itself 
the individual rays, yet th3 latt3r is found to b 3 scattered 
away from the receptacle of the d'sc ; similarly, Jiva Saktis, 
though ultimately contained wdthin the same eternal reservoir 
Bhagavan (inasmuch as the Jivas are parts of Bhagavan as 
the displayer of the Jiva Sakti, having finite existence, finite 
knowledge and finite bliss) by reason of beginningless Karma, 
are scattered away from the original source. To explain 
further — Just as the individual rays having deviated away 
from the sun get their normal aspect suppressed by the refle- 
xion-force, which means that ‘ the individual rays, though 
intrinsically of the same character, by reason of reflexion 
through the medium of ether primarily and manifold obj'^'Cts 
secondarily, appear to be' manifest in div ^se ways ; s’m larly, 
the natural function of Jivas is to exist with th 3 Infinite 
Existent, to know the Omniscient and to enjoy the Infinite 
Bliss ; and for the transgression of deviation away the Maya 
Sakti suppresses them by way of showing a diversity, which 
means that the same natural function common to all Jivas 
lies hidden under the cover of manifold miseries. It is cL^'ar, 
therefore, that the Jiva Saktis or individual souls from begin- 
uingl^ss tiiue come within the clutches of Maya r^akti ( excep- 


1. AnpVTHlix. 
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tion beiny in th3 case of eternally — relean jil souls). 

The concept of Bhagavan thus implies that in this the 
highest stage thei'e is a display of the Svvarupa Saktis : and 
though Bhagavan is the original substratum of the Maya 
Sakti, yet owing to the inconceivability underlying the Swa- 
rupa Saktis He is not in the least aftected by the effects of the 
Maya Sakti ; in other words, just as a snake shakes off its 
outer skin thinking it to be of no use, so Bhagavan shakes off 
Maya thinking that, of lordliness eternally and infinitely 
attained as He is, He has nothing to do with that useless 
Sakti \ If it be I'edargued— whv is it that Bhagavto does 
not display the other two kinds of Sakti ? The answer is 
this — He does it but not directly. The Chairman of a munici- 
pality directly exercises some functions and dedicates certain 
powers to some oflSeers who in their turn are untimately 
responsible to the Chairman. Hi is directly indifferent to 
the exercise of functions by the officers, and yet it is the 
fact that all functions lie concentrated in the function of the 
Chairman. Similarly, Bhagavan manifests the other powers 
not directly, but indirectly through the medium of His own 
partial manifest Param^ma and He remains indifferent to the 
doings of Paramatina — indifferent because in consequence of 
the display of vahiranga sakti by PrainatmA- th^re arises an 
effect, viz, creation, which however d 3 peuds upon something 
foreign i. e. beginningless Karman done by Jivas in previous 
existences. Because the doctrine of Karman — the doctrine, 
to be clear, of the totality of acts (inalien to the Swariija 
J5akti) done in previous existences from beginniagless time 
appears in the forefront as a foreign element, therefore 
Bhagavan remains indifferent. This indifference explains 
th« one supreme attribute of l»hagavan which consists in 
impartial benevolence towards all beings. 

1. Soo 
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As already pointed out ti e Swardpa Saktis of Bhagavftn 
are classified into three kind.s viij— (a) Sandhini, (bj Sarnvit 
and fc)Hladini, These threefold Siktia constituting the 
very self of the Absolute are, like the solar disc, the concen- 
trated form of the endless forces that like radiating rays act 
in the whole universe consisting of individual souls and 
phenomenal worlds. So it is said in the Visnu Parana — 
“ Just as of a fire placed on a spot the lustre radiates and 
spreads in manifold directions, so the universe existing in 
manifold names and forms is but the scattering forces issu- 
ing out of unlimited reservoir of forces, i. e. of Para Brah- 
man ^ 

The Sruti also fays 

(Sveta. V, 14 j i. e. Pnra Brahman is a selfluminous subs- 
tance whose light of forces illumines or manifests the whole 
universe. This endless storehouse of Saktis is eternally 
concentrated and eternally radiating. Concentration and 
radiation are eternally going on simultaneously’’, and such 
reconciliation of contradictories, no where else to be observed, 
is possible only because of the inconceivability of the power 
of Bhagavan, and inconceivability consists in nothing but 
the capacity for effectuating what is otherwise and else 
where impracticable. 

With this inconceivability ( ) 

of Bhagavan Vaisnava Pliilosophy establishes an inseparable 
connection of the fact that in Him the fullest development 
of the sixfold lordliness is eternally attained. The.se six 
lordlines.s^s have already been explained as infinite p>ower 
of controlling all, infinite power for doing things that like 
the efiects of medicinal herbs and gems etc. look like tniia- 
cles, infinite good name, infinite sjdendour, uianiscier»ee, 
and eternal unattachment to the efiects of Maya,. The 

1, »S(M* Api <"ndix. 
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display of these lordlinesses is made by Bhagavto in many 
ways ; and the stage which is the object of worship 
and meditation according to the Bhagavata Cult is that 
in which even in the display of lordliness there is always 
a graceful charm (Madhuryya bhagavattasSra, Chari ta- 
mita). Lordliness is also displayed by what Bftmanuja 
describes as Nftrayaiia — the Absolute in the supersensuous 
heaven called Vaikuntha, but this is not the highest object 
of devotion according to the view of Bengal Vaisiiavism 
which says that ecstatic bliss or the greatest summumbonuin 
consists in devotion to that stage of the Absolute whose 
display of lordliness is always guided by a graceful 
charm. 

The three Saktis — their gradation : 

In the elaboration of the meaning of Advaya Jhana 
Tattwa it was already pointed out how the Bhagavata Cult, 
while recognising that the three Swarupa Saktis are eter- 
nally co-inhering in the Absolute Being Bhagavan, gives 
some sort of prominence to the Hladini Sakti. The con- 
cept of this Hladini Sakti necessarily involves those of 
Reality and Knowledge. Instead of, therefoie, saying that 
the Absolute as Bhagavan revels in the eternal manifestation 
of the three Swarupa Saktis, we should better say that 
He revels in Hladini Sakti, the more because by such state- 
ment the promineuc? attached to this Sakti would be 
clearly made out. Tliis very idea is clearly stated in the 

Bhagavata text— IX I 

JTPrr it 

“You are the ultimate embodied Reality i. e. Bhagavan, 
lying in a realm far beyond the region of Maya i.e. not in the 
least atiected by the effects of Maya on account of your own 
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Chit Sakti^ (here indicating all the three Saktis combined), 
and you are eternally lying in your own fullest realisation 
of your own Bliss”. According to the conception of theSwa- 
rupasakti already indicated this HladiniSakti must be under- 
stood here to be in the state of eternally concentrated form, 
and because concentrated therefore having a shape or body, 
just in the same way as w^ater concentrated assumes a defi- 
nite shape called ice. And so the Upanisad texts unambigu- 
ously state — “ Bliss is the form of the 

Absolute” ‘ where 

the word ^ clearly implies the idea of concentration as 
well as embodiedness. 

The same Ultimate Reality or Supreme Being is described 
elsewhere in theUpanisad text as 

The idea contained in this text is the most vital 
point in the system of Vaisnava Philosophy j of the many cen- 
tral ideas it serves as the pivot upon which the whole theory 
about the concept of Bhagavan hinges. It is necessary, 
therefore, to enter into a detailed examination of this text. 

The first question that arises here is — “What is it that 
the term Ra^a signifies ? Is Rasa a substance or an attri- 
bute’ ? In all the Natural Sciences it is clearly described 
as an attribute. Thus in the Cliaraka Samhita we find 

5n5!ir f%?rRrr?If ( Sutrasthana, ch. I, 51 ) 

“ Rasa IS that which is the object of the sense of taste, its 
substance is water and earth; here it is clearly described as 
an attribute. Again, elsewhere in the same Samhitii we find 
I, Aithougii aoeuratoly speaking -(.’iiit’ means the SamvitSaU" 
ti which IS but one of the three swanqia Saktis, yet in the 
Bhagavata as also in the atitiioritativc treatises on Bengal 
Vaisnavism (the hiatsaadarhha ineludod) we Had the word 
often used in the sense of the three swarupa Saktis eornbined 
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5Tr^ “Ksara is not Rasa beca- 

use it is a substance i. e. Rasa is not a substance but an attri- 
bute’*. And this iollows from the distinctive meaning of the 
two terms substance and attribute, viz, that a substance is 
that in which Karma and attribute co-inhere, and 

which by itself on account of the Samavaya relation 

produces an act, whereas an attribute is that which by way 
of its inhering in a substance makes the Samavaya relation 
posited and which itself has no act 

^ 1 3 ’FUs ii 26, 

Charaka Sarahita, Hariuatha Visjlrada’s edition). The term 
Rasa therefore implies that attribute of a substance which is 
preceived by us by means of our sense of taste; and this per- 
ception arises in six different ways— hence the science of 
Ayurveda recognises six rasas. One thing however is com- 
mon to all these six rasas viz pleasurableuess as the after 
effect. That sweet is pleasurable is admitted by all; bitter, 
sour and other rasas also are pleasurable in-as-much as, if 
properly applied, they do good to the bodily system. Sweet 
again is not always pleasurable, but under certain restrictions. 
So is the case with the remaining five. Briefly speaking, 
pleasurableness arises as an af^er effect but subject to certain 
restrictions. 

In the spheres of Poetiy and Music, again, the term Rasa 
has an allied signihcauce. Poetry is defiiied by rhetoricians 
as a collocation of words of which the essence is rasa 

— Kavya PrakA^a). Music also is similarly 
defined. There is similarity as well as difference between 
these two — similarity because in both the existence of rasa 
produces pleasure, difference because the pleasure arises in 
the two Ccises in differ 3nt ways. 
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Thus to all the three rasas as defined in Physical Scien- 
ce, in Poetry and in Music one thing is common, viz, pleasur- 
ableness. Now we arrive at a suitable definition of rasa 
viz “that it is an attribute whereby our rational principle 
feels pleasure”. The next question is ‘ Is Rasa an attribute 
inhering in a substance lying outside our selves ? Philoso- 
phers of the Sensational School like Locke, Hume and others 
would at once say ‘ No.' Leaving aside a discussion of their 
theory, we, believing in the theory of things-in-themselves, 
should say that Rasa is an attribute inhering in a substance 
outside our selves, and it is an attribute whereby pleasure is 
felt. The quality of the pleasure varies no doubt, but this 
variation depends upon some other condition or conditions. 

The pleasure however which is produced by the Rasa 
as defined above is a finite and transient one for the simple 
reason that the attribute itself is a finite one and the con- 
ditions are not permanent. If now we substitute the words 
Infinite and Eternal, we should define Rasa as that Infinite 
attribute whereby Infinite and Eternal pleasure is felt. ^ 
This infinite attribute can belong only to Bhagavan — the 
Absolute. Thus Rasa is nothing but the HlAdini Sakti 
explained before. And because in the Absolute there is 
the relation of difference and no)i-difference between subs- 
tance and attribute, between self and bod}^ therefore the 
Absolute Himself also is styled Rasa or Rasaghana 
in the scriptural texts. In other words, Rasa is the 
ingredient of the body of the Absolnt^^, Rasa is His attribute, 
and He Himself is Rasa. Again, the Ii finite ):.)leasure is felt 
by whom? Surely by the Infinite Self; therefore the 
Absolute as PdiagavAn is also c illed the enjoyer of Bliss-H ‘ is 
Rasika, nay, He is tlie transcendental Rasika because of the full- 


1. See Appendix. 
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est realisation of the bliss. 

Turning next our attention to the derivation of 
the word we would arrive at a deeper meaning. The term 
Easa in Sarnskit is derived from root ^ (to enjoy) by the 

addition of the suffix ^ in or 

from causative with the suffix in When 

in the word ^ would mean the Being (Highest 

Self ) that is to be enjoyed ( fTrT ) 

— the object of enjoing, hence the Substance i. e. — Brahman 
in in which inheres bliss, and this indicates 

the stage in which the individual soul has got a desire for 
attainino- Bliss by way of self-realisation but not has actually 
attained it. When in word would mean the 

act of enjoying bliss, and the sentence 

would mean ‘He (Brahman) is the act of enjoying bliss. 
But here comes the anomaly ‘ How could the Absolute 
Being, who is decidedly a substance, be an act ? The ano- 
maly, however, can be explained away by the fact that 
when a being, the subject of the act of devotion, by way of 
realisation attains the state of very great buoyancy in ecsta- 
tic bliss, he would be in the midst of such an uniterrupted 
flow of enjoyment that his attention towards the object of 
Bliss wiiuld be temporarily suspended as it were. This 
stage of supersensuous emotional feeling has indeed no 
parallel in the world’s history of religious feeling and can- 
not be adecpiately described in words. Yet, s(miehow to 
give an idea, we might venture to say that to this stage 
mav b^ re<T^ar<led as somewhat similar the stage of spiritual 
exaltation or ecstasy — the final goal of Neo-Platon C s Decn- 
latiou : but, while with the Neo-Platonists in their utter 
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zeal for a purely monistic conception the state of ecstasy 
is described as ‘ that in which the last distinction of sub- 
ject and object vanishes and thought dies away into feel- 
ing and the finite spirit in its striving beyond itself is lost 
in God'j the dualistic theory — more accurately speaking, 
the Achintya Bhedabbeda theory— of the Vedanta, on the 
other hand, consistently with its own doctrine recognises 
only a temporary suspension of the distinction between 
subject and object. Such suspension again takes place only 
at the stage in which the bliss enjoyed by the ideal devotee 
like Radha attains the highest development called Maha- 
bhava. It is this very point which is referred to in the 
Charitamita Text- 

Pahilahi raga nayanabhahga bhela 

Anudina vadhala- — avadhi na gela. 

Ka so ramana, na ham raraaiu. 

Duhiimana manobhava pe?ala j^Vni. 

(Chap, VIII, Madhya Lila). 

in which the third line really means, as difterent from the 
interpretation given by many commentators, that when 
Radha manifests her Maluibhftva ecstasy, she is in the 
midst of such an uninterrupted flow of supreme joy that 
the distinction between the subject ( — Radha her- 
self as the subject of the act of devotion) and the object 
(Absolute Lord Krgua — is temporarily suspended as 

it were to yeild place to one serene expanse of bliss-enjoy- 
ing pure and unmixed. And because tlie Mahabl)ava feel- 
ing does not manifest always, the underlying real relation 
of dualism between the Absolute and the devotee remains 
intact. 
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Lastly, according to the third derivative meaning the 
term Kasa means ‘that which makes others enjoy’; in other 
words, the Absolute Being as Bhagavan not only Himself 
enjoys eternally Infinite ecstatic Bliss but also makes 
others enjoy the same by means of His Rasa attribute or 
Hlfldim Sakti. This meaning lying thus hidden within the word 
Kasa is made explicit in the line of Sruti Text 

“ This (individual soul) becomes full of 
(supreme) joy by attaining Him (Rasa)”. 

From the above it appears how one apt word Rasa is 
so pregnant with deep meaning and contains in a nutshell, 
as it were, the whole theory of Vaisnava Philosophy about 
the Concept of Bhagavan. And this important fact that 
Bhagaviln is Rasa or Bliss embodied is to be accepted the 
more because by its admission we can arrive at the b<s; 
theory of creation. To this effect, the text etc, 

is immediately followed by the text 

5T “ who would have 

breathed, who would have lived, had this Akasa not been 
consisting of eternal bliss”? Now the word 
derivatively means ^ ^ ^(^1% 

i. e. ‘One who is absolutely luminous all around, 
hence the Absolute Being who alone is Himself luminous 
and by whose light the whole universe is illuminated.’ 
Tlie word must be taken here in this root-sense, otherwise 
the whole context would be unmeaning. ^ Thus the idea 

contained in the text comes to this — The universe is created 
and alive only because the Absolute consists of Bliss. 

1. That the woid Akasa in the Siuti text does not n.ean the 
elemeatal akasa but refers to Vishnu ihe Absolute Being is 
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There is indeed no doubt about the fact that both Infinite 
Reason (Puma Chit) and Eternal Bliss are the inseparable 
attributes of BhagavSn, still a most satisfactory explanation 
of the riddle of creation is possible only if we look to the 
attribute of Bliss» This point will be discussed in detail 
later on. 

The theoi’y of the Absolute having attributes being thus 
clearly proved by means of a good number of texts, it neces- 
sarily follows that He has a peculiar dv/elling place and dis- 
tinctive complexion and decorations which are all transcen- 
dental and not different in any way from His Swarupa Sak- 
tis or Bliss. Followers of the Monistic theory of Siin Uara in 
their exposition of the philosophy of the Upanisads might 
urge that “God’s dwelling place is the h'^art of man”. But 
the statement can at once be retorted by saying — • 
“Well, your Brahman (if by God you mean Brahman 
which you really do) is devoid of attributes, how 
can it then have a dwelling place ? Having a dwelling 
place is no doubt an attribute and thus your exposition of the 
philosophy clearly exposes your own inconsistency”. Besides, 
no body if true to his own consc'ence can positively assert 
that this is ‘the' pdiilosophy of the Upanisads. Even if one 
be not at all inclined to accept the supreme authoritativeness 
of the BhA-gavata, still he cm never say that tlie theory of 

the view of Madhwaehai-yyri as appears from liis com- 
ment on Ved. Sutra 1. F-22, 

5T g 5T i ^ 

^5^ T%-g ^ HTT ^ 
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Abstract Monism is the philosophy of all the Upani^ds. Ir- 
respectively of* the Bhagavata texts all that can possibly be 
said is that this is the apparent view of some of the Upanisads 
but not of all. 

The real point however is that there is truth in the above 
statement of the opponent theorist, but net the whole 
truth. The concept of Bhagavau according to Vaisnava Phi- 
losophy clearly implies that He dwells in the heart of man 
not as Bhagavau but in His partial aspect ParamatmA The 
recognition of a dwelling place other than the heart of man 
and far beyond the sphere of the phenomenal worlds is what 
the Bhagavata Cult emphatically makes, and that in agree- 
ment with various scriptural texts. Thus the Chhandogya 

text srj%fgcT ffrT ^ I ^ 

^ ^ (VII, 24) clearly says that 

the dwelling place of Bhagavau is that which is wholly made 
up of His bliss and so is eternal; how can this be known 
to those who regard the Vedas as solely aiming at acts or 
sacrifices 

Scriptures on the concept of Bhagavc'Vn: — ■ 

We have already said that the concept of Bhagavau im* 
plies that in Him all contradictions merg^ and conflicting at- 
tributes exist in a fiieudly way. This is evidenceii by the 
following Sruti text cited by Madhwacharyya in his com men- 

tary on the Vedanta Sutra-I, 3*12 

ire^Tirr-ss^iTwr ^njnr'i 

— “ Hari (the Absolute) is not large, not small, 

not- medium, medium, not-pervading, pervading, primeval 
(i. e, b ginning), having no beginning, not the universe, the 
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universe, with attributes, without attributes. To reconcile 
these contradictions we cannot but admit that the Absolute 
is the highest of all and at the same time accommodates Him- 
self in the heart of a devotee — the heart which is a very 
small thing measuring only two fingers. He is eternally 
in the human form (and hence, limited), and at the same time 
in His aspect of the Immanent Regulator pervades the whole 
universe of beings; He is transcendent and immanent 
simultaneously; He, having eternally subjugated his own 
Maya Sakti, is beyond the sphere of the Guuas — Sattva, 
Rajas and Tamas, and consequently does not possess the at- 
tributes inhering in the phenomenal objects; and vet at the 
same time possesses numberless auspicious qualities.” This 
text thus clearly falsifies the theory of the Absolute as a non- 
ilitfereuced substance as propounded by Samkara and others. 

The same idea also occurs in the Npsimha Tapani Sruci- 

in which the several attributes are affirmed and denied simul- 
taneously of one and the same Absolute. The Brahman Pu- 
rana again states ’:.hat -He, the Highest Person, by reason of 
His Lordliness, consists of contradictory attributes viz that 
He is not large, not small, the universe, and not -the universe. 

Against the view that tlte Absolute is without name, 
form, body, senses, act, etc. it might be urged that if the Abso- 
lute is such a Being, how can the texts 

( Sveta. A I, 19) be explained? Undoubtedly these texts oc- 
cur in tiie same Upanisad, and consequently tlie subject matter 
is one and the same Absolute. The several attrioutes viz 
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having acts, form, desire, sound etc are affirmed and denied 
one and the same Ultimate Heality. The only way to 
reconcile these contradictory statements is to take the terms 
ill different senses in the different texts. Thus we should 
say that though the conception of such name, act, quality etc 
as are associated with phenomenal objects does not apply 
to the Absolute, yet the Absolute holds these very 
things of an altogether different character. lu the 
phenomenal world, for example, an act means an exertion in- 
tended for the removal of some want or uneasiness felt by an 
entity; and because the Absolute is that in Whom all desires 
are eternally fulfilled to the fullest extent, He can never be 
doing such acts; all His acts sponteneously follow from the 
highest exuberance of eternal infinite bliss simply as sports. 
Similarly, a form means whatever in the phenomenal objects 
is pereceived by the sense of sight which is not selfluminous, 
and consequently this cannot apply to the Being who is Self- 
luminous This very fact clearly explains the reason why 
the Absolute is called in some texts having no name 

i. e. having no such names as we find in the phenomenal ob- 
jects. His name being thus absolutely different from the 
names of phenomenal objects is not different from His intrin- 
sic self of Bliss. So the Sruti says ^ 5TW 

I ^ ( Quoted 

in the satsandarbha ), in which the name of Visiiu is descri- 
bed as His Chit Sakti and is such that its very utterance, 
full or partial, with or without consciousuees of its significan- 
ce, arouses an inclination towards His devotion. 

About bis lordliness and hidden prowess the text is 

(Maitr. 

7, 1). ‘‘ He — This One (of the upanisads) is the controller of 
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all, the lord of all, the master of all.” The fact of His eterni- 
ty is strengthened by the Mahopanisad text — 

^ ^ q?:*. I 

He creates through BrahmS, dissolves through Rudra; He 
indeed is uncaused and non-decaying, He is Hari — the High- 
est , and consisting of the greatest bliss.” 

Recapitulation : — 

Summing up the above statements we can finally arrive at 
the concept of BhagavSn as explained in the Bliagavata Cult. 
By Bhagavan is meant the Highest Being or the Highest stage 
in the hierachy of spiritual manifestations of the Absolute 
as proved by all scriptural texts directly or indirectly. He 
has a form and body similar to that of a human being. His 
body is wholly made up of the sole ingredient of bli?s or 
Rasa \vhich involves the two other supreme elements of 
Reality and Knowledge. Though He possesses endless pow- 
ers, Yet He eternally revels in tlie display of His Hladini 
Sakti or Rasa. He is eternal and the most primeval source 
of all bliss. He is selfexistent and self-luminous. He is 
the cause of creation etc. of the world not directly but 
through His partial manifest Paramatma — the Immanent 
Regulator of all beings. He Himself is indifierent to 
creation, and as such is impartially benevolent towards ail 
beings. His sole function is to revel eternally in Infinite 
Ecstatic bliss and by His own Rasa or Hlrulini Sakti to 
make otliers enjoy blii-s. In Him all powers — all the 
sixfold lordlinesses have eternally attained the fullest 
development, but His display of ]or<lliness is always guided 
by a graceful charm, and as such He is ]>reemiiiently and 
primarily Bhagaxan or as differentiated from 

Narfiyana who also is styled Bliagavan. In shoit, He is 
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our Highest Object of worship and devotion, blending in 
Himself the superlatives of all that we reverence as great 
and good — nay, of all that we love. He is the greatest loving 
Deity of Vaisnavas. He is ever unknowable and inconceiv- 
able, and yet knowable and enjoyable only through His 
grace and benevolence. No philosophy, however lofty, has 
ever been or will ever be able to describe Him. No price, 
however great, has ever been or will ever be able to pur- 
chase Him. Faith — simple faith, steadfast adherence, 
insatiable hankering— this alone can realise Him, this alone 
can conquer Him, this alone can shake His indifterence, this 
alone can compel Him to do anything and everything even 
against His will and conscience, this alone can bring Him 
down even to the most horrible hell. He is the greatest 
of all-the sole independent master of all, but there is one thing 
that He Himself also acknowledges as greater than Himself, 
as His master-and that thing is a devotee — a fervent devotee 
who loves the Lord not from any interested motive, but 
simply because He is eternal Love. 


CHARIER IV. 

THE CONCEPT OF BRAHMAN:^ 

The word Brahman, being derived from root brnh (in 
the noil-causal as well as in the causal state), means that which 
is the greatest of all and makes otheis great, (cf. 

I, 12, 75) lu tliis sense it 

applies only to the Ultimate Real it or tlie Highest Person in 
whom there is the eternal simultaneous display to 
the fullest extent of tlie three-fold faktis. Such concept 

1. Hee App^‘’^dix. 
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of the Highest Person, we have shown, is the same as the 
concept of Advaya Jfiana Tattwa Bliagavan. The word 
Brhaman, therefore, in the derivative sense means Bhagavan, 
and to avoid confusion we have applied the term Para Brah- 
man to Bhagavan. But in the Bhagavata verse 

besides the term Bhagavan there are also the two terms 
Brahman and Para mat ma. Evident! therefore, is some 
<!istinction between this term Brahman and Bhagav3,n. 

What, then is the significance of the concept of Brahman 
according to the Bhagavata Cult ? / 

The concept of Brahman, which appears as the product 
of Samkara’s exposition of the philosophy of the Upani.^ds, 
may be briefly indicated as follows — Whatever is, is in 
reality one ; there truly exists only one Universal Being 
called Brahman or Parainatma or the Highest Self. This 
Being is of an absolutely homogeneous nature, it is pure 
Being, or, which comes to the same thing, Intelligence or 
Thought (Chaitauj^a, JhSna). Intelligence or Thought is 
not to be predicated of Brahman as Its attribute, but con- 
stitutes Its very substance; Brahman is not a thinking 
Being but Thought Itself. It is absolutely destitute of 
qualities; wh^itev^er qualities or attributes are conceivable 
can only be denied of It''. The Bhagavata Cult describes 

tills Brahman as the bodily lustre (cf. 

etc.-3rd sloka, Adi Lila Charitamrta) 

or a partial manifestation of the same Ultimate Reality 
Bhagavan — the stage in which the display of the endless 
auspicious fpialities or, btm/fly speaking, of the three Swarupa 
fakt's is not perceived. To explain by way of analogy — 

A s[)eaker inoaiiS one having the power of delivering spee- 
ches ; but this power of speech sometimes remains latent 
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or in a potential state, and sometimes in the state of actual 
manifestation. Thus one and the same person is said to 
have two states — the Nirvdsesa state when he does not 
speak, and the Savisesa state when he actually delivers 
a speech. Similarly, what the purely monistic theory 
describes as Brahman is the Nirvisesa state of Bhagavan, 
while the staore of Bhasravan is one in which there is 
eternally going on the fullest display of His Saktis. And 
because the Ultimate Keality is the same, and His powers 
are eternally infinite, we should never attach non-eternity 
to Brahman. Both the states being eternal, we cannot but 
admit that while Bhagavan is in the fullest display of His 
Rasa there is also the non-display of H s nttribut:'s eteinally 
going on siniulraneonsly: and to realise the one or the other 
depends upon the relative superiority of the Jiva, caused by 
an explicit or implicit practice of the Cult of Bhakti. 

It is evident, therefore, that the distinction between Bha- 
gavto and Brahman is not absolute but one of degree only, 
and this is indicated by the word in the verse. Beli, 

gious minds there may be many, but the capacity for realisa- 
tion is not the same in all. Some being fortunate enough in 
having been able to practise the cult of Bhakti through the 
grace of Bhagavan realises the Absolute as Bliss-embodied in 
the form of a human being and in eternal display of His Hla- 
dini Sakti; while others not yet so fortunate realise only the 
bodily lustre of the same Bhagavan without realising the dis- 
tinctive features, potencies, dwelling plac_^, associates etc. To 
take anoth'^r example — To two obs?rvers taking their stand 
on the same spot one and the same tree appears differently 
viz, to 011^ having the normal power of S’ght as a thing con- 
sisting of branches, leaves, flowers fruits etc., to theotli^*!' suf- 
fering from a defect of eyesight as a mere hazy siibstanc or 
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to the same observer one and the same tree from a distance 
appears as a mere tree and when in nearness appears definitely 
as this tree — -say, mango, having such and such branches, leaves 
etc, and the tree will ever appear to him as a mere tree and 
not recognised in full if the observ’er either has not the capa- 
city to near it or having the capacity does nob care to approach 
for the purpose of full recognition. Whatever the case 
might be, this much is certain that the sight of the tree with 
full recognition is superior to the sight as a m^re tree. Simi- 
larly, in the sphere of religion one realises the Absolute as Blia- 
gavan, while anothu' as Brahman; and the latter, it might be, 
has not yet the capacity ( i. e devotional pract:c_^) but may 
afterwards attain it, for realisation as Bhagavan, or he might 
not care to realise as such even being possessed of the adequa- 
te means for such realisation. Whatever the case might be, 
there is not the least doubt that realisation of the Absolute 
as Bhagavfin is superior to that as Brahman. 

This very fact viz that in the two stag?‘s of manifestation 
there underlies the same principle of Advaya Juana Tattwa, 
and that Brahman is tlie bodily lustre of the self = luminous 
limbs of the emlx)died substance Bhagavan, is clmrly stated 

in the Bliag. t xts fFfqWSJ Jlf^rgr I 

I ii (Hi, 33, 

32-33 ). The meaning is this— Of the two kinds of religious 
ju’HCtic^ viz th " Bhakti Cult and the Jnaiia Cult, the obj^^ct is 
0113 and th? same i. e. Bhagavan — as Bhagavan in the on) cas^, 
as Braliinan in the oth’^r, just in th? sam^ way as on^ and th ^ 
same sulistance ml: appears differently in contact withtli* 
dirt a* ait s'*ns3 organs viz as wliite in contact witli thesmse 
of s’.glit, as sw.3?t to the tast'^, as cold to the toucli, and so on. 
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The same idea also occurs in the Upanisad Text — ^ ^ 

5 ^ sn^i 5 ^ sif^ 

5=5^ sr%HT 5 ^ sif^ ^ 5 ^ srf^ 

• and that very idea is echoed forth in the Gita text — 

tI: sridgii:q^(xiv, 27 ). The line of the Gita is to be 
read along with the verse that precedes— 

^rf^rwriR I ^ !pjTi5‘ ^JT^f sr^r^i^Fr 11 , 

and the meaning is this — Bhagavan says — ' Whoever is devo- 
ted to me by means of an unchanged union of Bhakti can 
surpass the three gunas — -Sattwa, Rajas and Tamas (i. e. the 
miseries of mundane existence) and attain the nature 
(similarity in some respects) of Brahman “ If to this it be 
redargued ‘Well, how can your devotee-how can one practi- 
sing the Cult of Bhakti — attain the nature of Brahman — the 
Pure Being or Homogeneous Substance- when that is possible 
b}’^ realisation according to the Cult of Jhana. ? To that in 
reply Bhagavan says — ‘Because I am the substratum of 
Brahman’,,.^ 

In the Taittiriya texts cited above, in connection with 
the nature of Parusa or human personalit}^ the heirarchy of 
substratuins consisting of five stages is stated in five Anuva- 
kas, after which in the sixth Anuvaka is given an account of 
Brahman and the subject matter terminates in the seventh 
Anuvaka with a description of the Absolute as Rasa or con- 
sisting cf Bliss in the fullest display. From this as well as 
from the Vedanta Sutra 13),^ the 

1. See Appendix. 

2. The Sutra, accordine: to all the commentators, means that 
the self consisting of Bliss is the Highest Self on account of 
multiplication. ‘ The Section of the Tail. Up.', sa^ s Rama- 
nuja, “which begins with the words 
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only conclusion we can arrive at is that the Absolute as Anan- 
damaya Purusa or Rasa is the highest substratum and as 
such is higher than Brahma the non-differenced Substance. 

As is stated above, there is no absolute distinction between 
Bhagavan and Brahman both being eternal and Infinite, and 
consequently by describing the former as the Pratistha of 
the latter (in the Gita text the 

author really means is that the difference is in respect of mani- 
festation only. Holders of the purely monistic theory might 
interpret the word Pratistha to mean ‘ image"; to that our 
reply is — Brahman in their view having no form or body can 
by no means have an fimage". If, for argument’s sake, we subs- 
titute for the word Pratistha its synonym Pratiina then also 
the same conclusion would be arrived at; for the word 
derivatively (rjfk m m 

^ means ' that which limits itself and appears 

and terminates with the sloka 

arrives at bliss supreme and not to be surpassed, by succes- 
sively multiplying inferior stages of bliss by a hundred; 
now such supreme bliss cannot possibly belong to the indi- 
vidual soul which enjoys only a suiall share of very limited 
happiness fiiixed with endless pain and grief; and therefore 
clearly indicates, as its abode, the Highest Self which differs 
from all other seifs in so far as being radically opposed to 
all evil and of an numixed blessed nature.^’ Moreover, as 
Sankar puts it, such meaning of the sutra follows from lots 
of Scrip, texts, eg.. ^ ^ 

^ ott Irm- 

irmr^r q:fTJTPTJ=^cr^ppJTRg'TH^iTPT, 

rsfh:, 
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as such in the shape of Brahman in other words, Bhagavan 
while appearing as Brahman has not His infinite attributes 
concretely displayed, and this non = manifestation of the distinc- 
tive attributes constitutes the limitation, so to say, of Bhaga- 
vS-n, and because in Brahman the same unlimited powers of 
Bhagavan lie in a potential state the limitation is to be under- 
stood in respect of the realisation of the devotee. 

From the above arguments based upon various scriptural 
texts it clearly follows therefore that the Ultimate Reality 
called Advaya Jiiana Tact w a or Bhagavan is the Highest 
Substance and heuce is the Substratum of the concept which 
the theory of Pure MonUm like Samkara’s describes as Brah- 
man which Brahman according to Vaisiiava Philosophy is 
nothing but the eternal lustre of the blissful body of Bhaga- 
v5,n. And so the Charitamrta text in the explanation of the 
verse etc. runs as follows : — 

TiMiara angera Suddha Kirauamaiidala 
Upanisad kahe tare brahman sunirmala 
Charmachakse dekhe 3 ’aichhe Siiryya nirvi^e^a 
JnSnamarge laite nare Krsuera vi^esa 

'‘The Upanisad calls that Brahman the Pure Being which 
is the supersensuous lustre of the body of Bhagavan. Just 
as the gross sight of a human being perceives the sun only 
as a h'^ap of lustre in which there is no manifestation ol the 
attributes, limbs etc of the sun as a deity, so also the Cult of 
Jnilna realises only the bodily lustre of Kis ja and not Him 
as displaying His attributes, limbs, dwelling place, associates 

etc.” The same idea is echoed forth in the Brhma Samhita 

♦ 

text — 
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»frRf^iTn%5^»T cTiri wirrm ii ( v, 46). 


Chapter V. 

THE CONCEPT OF PARAMATMA 

In our explanation of the concept of Advaya Jhana Tat- 
twa or Bhagavfln, it was clearly stated with sufficient elabo- 
ration that BhagavSn, although He is the Highest Reality or 
the Absolute of Absolutes, eternally revels in the fullest dis- 
play of His Swarupa Saktis that find their culmination in 
Bliss, and that He displays His Vahiranga Sakti i. e. is the 
cause of the origination, sustentation and dissolution of the 
universe not directl}^ but through the medium of His own 
partial manifest — the highest Incarnate so to say — ParamSlt- 
ma. If, now, we w^ant to have a clear exposition of the con- 
cept of Paramatma, we should first of all look to the Bhaga- 
vata texts — ■ 

r>s r^^ C .. 

^rrr Trnrrirrrsj : ii 

% 5 rfr ^F'TT 55^: c^rn^Tir: 1 

11 

(V,ll. 12-13). 

The nmlei-lyin^ sen^e is this — Pavamatmil is the most 
primeval, the uncaused cause of the creation etc. of the phe- 
nomenal world, absolutely self=l uminous, ever remains the 
same without nnder^oin^' any clians^e and is thus devoid of 
hirtli, j'l'owth and decay, and is the L)rd of Brahma and 
others. He i.s the Immanent Regulator of, and is cogni.sant 
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of everything in connection with, the Jivas or individual 
souls, and being but the partial aspect of Bhagavan is endo- 
wed with the sixfold lordships. Though as the Immanent Regu- 
lator He is eternally present in the heart of all created beings- 
the effects of His own MayaSakti, yet He is not in any way 
affected by Maya, and hence ever manifests Himself in the 
midst of His own intrinsic selfhood. 

He is the greatest and most impartial witness to the do- 
ings of all beings, and, subject only to the law of retribution, 
He directs them to a diversity of activities. ( cf. 

^ I 5^; 

tjT!* II, Gita). Though both are indestructible (aksarah) 
ever retaining their sameness, PraraatmS, is to be carefully 
distinguished from the indestructible and Ku^stha Jiva as is 
evident from the word in the Gita texts — 

II i 

|s^: ll” And the very word in the 

text implies further that Paramatma ever retains His State 
of Savisesa Brahman and is thus to be distinguished from 
Nirvisesa Brahman.^ 

He is called Vasudeva inasmuch as He pervades and is 
the support of all beings and knowing full well their all He 
is preeminently the ‘Ksetrajua AtimW We say ‘preeminen- 
tly called’ because, as appears from the Gita Texts, Jiva or indi- 
vidual soul also is called Ksetrajua Atma. The word Ksetra 
( ) means body or corporeal frame, and because the ra- 

tional principle called Atma lies at the root of all mental 

1. See Api'ondix. 



phenomena that take place by reason of certain processes go- 
ing on within this organic system, Jiva at this stage of its 
accidental resort in the body is called Ksetrajna or ‘one 
having knowledge of the bod3^’ “ But ”, it might be urged, 
“the individual soul possesses knowledge of other bodies as 
well, how then is it called Ksetrajna?” Indeed the Jiva 
possesses knowledge of a few more bodies; but the number of 
such bodies is almost nill in comparison with the unlimited 
universe; besides, in the pieces of knowledge that thus accrue 
to the soul there is no simultannty, for Jiva is not all-per- 
vading. Briefly speaking, owing to the finitude of the Jiva 
the knowledge it has is no doubt limited and since such 
knowledge is not at all possible unless the Jiva lies within 
a particular organism, Jiva is technically called Ksetrajila. 
This Ksetrajna — attribute however is only a relative one 
owing to the fact that the Absolute Pramatma pervading 
simultaneously the entire universe is the Immanent Regula- 
tor of all beings, and if any being is to be absolutely and 
really called Ksetrajna, it is Paramatina. So it is said in the 

Gita Text ( XIII, 2); in other 

words, whatever knowledge there is in the individual body 
caused by tiie rational principle and the sense organs and 
whatever distinctive knowledge the individual soul has of 
its own accidental d\velUng place — the body is due to a bit 
of the Infinite knowledge constituting an attribute of the 
Absolute PrainAtnia. 

That Paramiltma Is a partial manifest of BhagaviVn ap- 
pears from numerous texts. Thus in the Gita Text — 

II ( )-~\t is said that Bhagavan in His 

partial aspect as ParamatmA pervivles the whcle universe. 
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The reason again why Bhagavan is calledPurusottama^tj^i^^l^^ 
and Paramatma called Purusa is to be found in the Mahopa- 
nisad. The word Purusa derivatively means that which re- 
sides in a body, and Atina is called Purusa when it resides 
in a body along with the mind and senses. Analogously, 
the Absolute is called Purusha because it pervades allPurusaa 

Mahopanisad ), also because It has a 

body, mind and senses which however are absolutely diffe- 
rent from those in the phenomenal world. To this meaning 
of Purusa the meaning of the word Person as indicated in 
the Hegelian Philosophy has, I am afraid, a close resemblan- 
ce. And so it is said — ‘'This union of individuality and uni- 
versality in a single manifestation with the implication that 
the individuality is the essential and permanent element to 
which the universality is almost in the nature of an accident 
is what forms the cardinal point in personality*' ( Wallace a 
Logic of Hegal). Indeed in Purusa in the sense of an indi- 
vidual soul residing in a body, the individuality of the Jiva 
is combined with universality inas-much as each Purusa is 
related to all others — all being the creation of one and the 
same Ultimate Realit}^; yet the individuality as pure jiva is 
essential and permanent while the relation of universality is 
accidentally effected by the Maya Sakti of Bhagavan. In 
Bhagavan as Parmatma, similarly, there is the combination 
of the two elements inasmuch as Bhagavan by reason of 
His transcendental character posits His Individuality and at 
the same time as the Immanent Regulator pervades the whole 
universe thereby bringing out to significance the relation of 
universality. In this sense we are to understand the perso- 
nality of the Absolute Being, the more because it tallies 
with the views of all the religious systems amongst the civilised 
nations. 
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A reference to Param^ltma the Immanent Regulator we 
also find in various Sruti texts, e. g., 

^r§s?rrqr ^T^^»jrrR!TPJrr i 

II; Svet. 6, 11. -‘One and the same Selflumin- 
ous Self-conscious Being, revelling in His own Bliss, devoid of all 
qualities and yet possessed of all auspicious qualities, the best 
director in all acts and witness to all doings, pervades the ent- 
ire universe, and resides as the Immanent Regulator in the 
heart of all beings/ 

Paramatina Purusa has three manifestations,^ viz — 

( 1 ) as the Immanent Regulator and Observer of the 

totality of Individual souls and phenomenal worlds. In th^ 
system of Valstiava Philosophy this is called Mah^visau or 
Karnarva^ayi Sanikarsaaa ( ), 

He who by way of Ills towards May 3- (i. e. by way of 

entertaining an idea or thought of creation / created the uni- 
verse ; 

(2) as the Regulator of the totality of Individual souls. 

This is called 5^' 

It is from His navel- lotus that Hiranyagarbha Brahm3 took 
his birth ; 

(8) as the regular of each individual soul — -also called 

or 5^. 

Tliis three fold manifestation of one and the same Adva- 
ya Jhana Tatlwa is indeed possible just in the same way 
as one and the same thing Vayu called in its intrinsic self-hood 

1. On this point the verse in the Charitanirita is— 
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PrSna Vayu manifests itself in, and thei^eby regulates the 
functions of, the organic systems in the different created 

beings such as moveables and immoveables (cf— 

II, I^ath. V, 10) 

Relation between the three concepts of Bhagavan, Para- 
mfltma and Brahman: — 

From wliat is stated above it appears that the relation 
between the three concepts of Bhagavan, Paramatin?. and 
Brahman is not one of absolute distinction but of identity in 
the midst of difference. We may express the relation by 
means of the same* technical term Achintya Bhedabheda as 
characterises the whole system of Vaisnava Philosophy. 
The relation, in other words, is one of gradation in the heir- 
archy of manifestations of one and the same Ultimate Reality 
Advaya Juana Tattwa or Bhagavan. Indeed the one Ulti- 
mate Reality Bhagavan has got endless manifestations as the 

different Sruti texts say — 

q*; (Katha II, 12 j, 

‘The one exlst‘^‘nt manifested in diverse ways ’, 

(Katlia ). Of these endless manifestations, 

however, the three with which we are concerned here are tlie 
most prominent, and hence the Bhagava'.a texts refer to these 
three alone. The character of such luauifestatiou again de- 
pends upon the nature of devotion or meditation. Tliose who 
reach the highest stage of meditation realise Bliagavan as 
Bhagavan, whde others not reaching so far realise only His 
partial aspects. This very fact lias been clearly stated by 
Madhvacharyya in his commentary on the Ved. sfitra— 



(HI, 3, 5-2), where he says 
— — ^‘The diiference in realisation is 

due to difterence in the nature of devotion”, and cites the Ka- 
matha Sruti %W 

wliich means that some realise Hari as revealed to their con- 
templative mind alone, some realise Him as presented to their 
mind as well as sense-organs, seme again realise Him in His 
aspect of an incarnation, while others realise Him completely. 
Just as a thing made with skilful ingenuity of pieces of seve- 
ral varieties of silk cloth of different colours, although collec- 
tively it appears from a particular position of the obser- 
ver as a cloth of one complex colour in w hich the different 
colours blend, manifests itself differently as of this colour or 
that according to the relative position of the observer; so also 
one and the same Ultimate Reality Bhaga van Sri Krsua blend- 
ing in Himself all the endless manifest itions by means of His 
Para Saktis manifests Himself in one particular aspect or the 
other according to the nature of devotion in one cult or the 
other followed by a seeker after truth”. Similarly in the 
Narada Pancharatra we fie.d — ‘ Just as a piece of gem called 
Yaiduryya which consists of several colours, blue, yellow etc, 
blending together, appears as blue, ^^ellow or otherwise to an 
observer according to the relative position in standing and 
gazing, so also Bhaga van in whom all the lordsliips are in 
the fullest degree of manifestation appears differently accord- 
ing to the distinctive nature of the means adopted for reali- 
sation 


If the relation between the three concepts indicated above 
ivS really understood it w^ould leave no doubt as to the fact 
that the coaopt of Bhaga viln as Advaya Juana Tattwais the 
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ceufcral theme of the Bhagavata coiisiistently with the theory 
that the Bhaojavata is the uufolder of the true meaning of the 
Ved. Sutras and of the Gayatrl. But to establ’sh this vital 
point on a firmer basis we are required to show further 
whether the Bhagavata stands the test of the main canon 
relating to the determination of the real significance of an 
authoritative text. Now the fundamental scheme of this 
canon as adopted by all expounders of Hindu philosophy 
is that there must bean agreement between (a) Upakrama 
(beginning), {h ) Upasamhara ( conclaslon ), (c) abhyilsa 

( repetition), (d ) apurv^ata ( the distinctive feature not to be 
found elsewhere,] e., uniqueness), (e) phala (etiect), (f) 
arthavaia (laudation), and (g) upapatti ( argumeutativti 
mark ). To explain the bearing of this canon upon the 
Bhagavata itself we might say in the first place that from the 

concluding verse of the Bhag,, viz — 

quite evident that there is 

complete agreement between this meaning and the meaning 
of the first verse already explained. Secondly, we find ‘repe- 
tition is indicated in the verse “ 

which means that in other scriptural texts theremight 

be repeated references to the different manifestations or 
partial aspects of the Absolute but the concept of the Abso- 
lute BhagavA-n Himself is repeated over and over again in 
the Bhag. purana alone. Herein also lies the fact that this 
scriptural text is quite unique in character as a voligious 
treatise. Then again as to the ‘etiect/, we come to know 

from the verse 

^ ’ that whoever hear, contemplate and medi- 
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tate upon the contents of the Bhag. get their minds purified 
— the minds that have already been tainted and vitiated 
with attacliinent to mundane attairs, and thereby realise the 
Highest Self. Nor is laudation wanting, fur the verse 

us know that ‘the 

Being who is always eulogised by Bi*ahma, Varuna, Indra etc, 
who is ever sung in praise in the Saman verses as well as in the 
Up. texts along with the subsidiary studies, who is sighted or 
realised even by the released souls of ascetics only if they are bent 
upon an uninterrupted flow of steady remembrance, whose glory 
can never be gauged by any being whatsoever-such a Being is 
always to be adored and worshipped'. Finally, with regard 
to an argumentative mark we might refer to the verse 

“«T»T^R; meaning of which 

is as follows:-That Bhagavan dwells in the heart of all beings 
as the Immanent Regulator is established by the following 
reasoning — the organs, buddhi etc, perceive things, but they 
themselves are irrational and so non-illuminating, their per- 
ception therefore is possible only if there is some underlying 
principle which is self-luminous and this self luminous substance 
is the Immanent Regulator and in that case the organs bud- 
dhi etc must be regarded as instrumentalities. 



BOOK III. 

Chapter I. 

THE CONCEPT OF KRSNA AS THE ABSOLUTE. 

We have seen how the Bha^avata cult establishes on a 
sound and sure basis the concept of the Absolute as Advaya 
JMna Tattwa or Bhagavau. We have also seen how this 
concept, revealed as it was to the author Vadarayaiia in his 
spiritual meditation or Samadhi and consequently expressed 
in the beginning verse of the Bhagavata, is the most natural 
and real significance of the VedA,nta system of Philosophy — 
the system which, being the real statement of the Philosophy 
of the Upanisads, is the highest stage of the speculative 
thouglit of the Hindus. But, as was stated in the chapter 
on the four topics for discussion in the present treatise, the 
Bhagavata cult does establish not merely the concept of 
Bhagavan but in a more definite way that Krsna is the Bha- 
gavan. To establish this point we ai'e to follow the same 
method of argumentation as was adopted in arriving at the 
concept of Advaya Jhilnatattwa or Bhagavan. In other 
words, we are to show in the first place that the whole theo* 
ry of the Krsna cult is contained in a nutshell, as it were, in 
the beginning verse of the Bhagavata.^ 

Thus to b'^gin with — In the Bhagavdta text Kisna is 
described as Para Brahman having a human form, and this 
point of His being the Para Brahman is indicated by the 
word “Para” in the verse. According to the Swarupa La’xsa- 
ua, He is true since the Srutl about the Para Brahman says 
^ (Taitt. II, 1, 1 ), ( Maha- 

nar.,12, 1). “ He is Satyavrata, Satya-para and Trisatya, 

1. bee appendix 
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as the Blmg. say? (X, 2, 26), and the \yovcl ’Satya’ implies 
further that the instrinsic nature of His form is ever unchan- 
geable since unchangeablene&s is inseparably connected with 
‘truth’. 

The Tatastlia lak^ana of Krstia, again, is stated in the 
clause Tlirough the instrumen- 
tality of His own dwelling place Mathura (^^5^ which 

is made up of the sole ingreOdent of His own Chit-Sakti in 
the highest displn}^, Kisua ever puts an end to the miseries 
of luuudane existenc-^ the etiect of His own Vahirahga Sakti 
M{\ya Indeed the Gopalottaratapaui Sruti ( verse 64) des- 
cribes Matiuu-il as that in which there is eternally the high- 
est essencB of that selfknowledge whereby mundane existeu- 
ce is completely overthrown (the word being grammatically 

derived from root or J7f%). Thus the plain meaning of 

the clause is — Unless and until the individual soul by tak- 
ing recourse to the cult of Bhakti aspires after that state of 
ecstatic bliss which consists in constant devotion and servi- 
tude to Kpsna as eternally residing in His own divine heaven 
Mathura there is no hope of attaining that release which 
cuts asunder all fetters of Karinan and puts an end to all 
the threefohl miseries of mumlane existence. Next His 
beatific sports are thus indicated in the verse. The construc- 
tion of the verse will now be 

^*^3 ? T 5 ) 

sT^ sr?r ( ^ ^ ^r5Tn%- 

35iF<r, ^ 

^ i Although Krsna as 

Nandas son is eternally in the midst of ecstatic sports in 
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His own dwelling place consisting of Mathnra, DwarakA & 
Ookula^ yet with a view to manifest His Lila to worldly beings 
He appeared in H.s fullest splendour in the house of Vasu- 
deva, and thence went to the plac.^ of Nanda because He was 
conscious of the fact that there would be manifest His sports 
in the matter of deluding the demon king Kainsa. At this 
time, though He was ever bound down to the devotional spirit 
of His constant divine associates the Gopas and Gopls and so 
His lordship would not posit itself, yet in order to make Hi- 
rauyagarbha Brahma bow down to him in reverence and 
awe He manifested to Brahma all HiS diverse aspects of 
lordship simply by a fiat of His will. Tliese his indescribable ' 
beatific sports are such that their realisation makes His devo- 
tees benumbed with supersensuous joy; and He being the orb 
ginal fountain=liead of all conceivable and inc jncelvable lustre, 
even objects like the moon ever conscious of their own beauty 
and lustre are reduced to p>ale lustreless objects, so to say, 
and there is naught so stockish and hard but is moved and 
melted with supreme joy. 

Thus interpreted the beginning verse of the Bhagavata 
Puraua clearlj^ involves the theory of Krsua as the Ultimate Rea- 
lity or Bhagavan. And the fact cannot be gainsaid in-as-much 
as it is quite natural that the author Vadari\yaiia should in his 
spiritual ecstacy indicate tersely at the very out set the sum 
and substance of the theory which he elaborates in sufficient 
detail throughout the whole volume of texts. Yet if any 
body objects to the method of interpretation lierein adopted 
and to the want of clearness and explicitness on the point, to 
tliat our reply is that there is a positive statement — ^clear as 
broad daylight — that Krsna and nothing but Krsna is the 
Ultimate Reality according to the true view of the Bhagavata. 
We have already stated more than once that Bhagavan, 
though eternally realising Himself in beatitude in His own 
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supreme heaven, appears for the purpose of creation in His 
partial manifest — ParamatmA Purusa who by way of display- 
ing His Vahirafiga Sakti Maya is the cause of creation, sus- 
tentatiou and absorption of the ujiiverse. This Paramatma 
Purusa, again, though Himself the substratum of endless 
infinite attributes, incarnates in endless ways by Avay of a 
partial display of the attributes whenever occasion arises 
for serving the purpose of good to the universe. 

The Incarnate Beings, therefore, are related to the Para- 
matma Purusa as parts to the whole, and in their 
lionmanifest state lie in a germinal state, as it were, in 
Paramatma. Besides, being tlie ultimate substratum of the 
endless Incarnates, BhagavAn Himself also in His fullest 
splendour manifests to the }'henomenal world whenever the 
urgency of the excessively miserable state of the world requ- 
ires it. Accordingly, in the Bhagavata context of the enume- 
ration of some of the endless Avataras, we find a verse which 
says that towards the end of the Dwaparayuga Krsna Him- 
self, along with ids constant divine associates-in-Lila, eter- 
nally manifests to the phenomenal world in order to save tlm 
world from tyrannous oppression. From this it might plau- 
sibly be conjectui'ed that like Buddha, Curist or other incar- 
nations, Krsna also is a mere Avata.Ja and not the Ultimate 
Reality. To remove this doubt the sage VAdaiayana makes 
a positive, emphatic and unambiguous staiement about 
Kisiui’s absoluteness in tlie verse — 

< 3 :^ 5^: 1 

II 

Just as the text already cited and explained, viz. etc 

is a Slahavnkya or gieat utterance about the Absolut'^ 
Being as the Iligliest Substance consisting of attributes, simi- 
larly the present verse is to be regarded as another Maba- 
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vakya about Kr^na being that Absolute Being, and as such it 
requires an elaborate explanation. 

Rendered into English the verse means — These ( supreme 
beings referred to in the preceding verses ) are but the par- 
tial manifestations or remote aspects of the Parainatma Puru- 
sa who Himself is the first partial manifestation of Bhagavan, 
while Kisiia Himself is Bhagavan as the Ultimate Reality; 
and these supreme beings, manifesting themselves from time 
to time, bless the world and bring in peaceful harmony there- 
in whenever it goes down under the oppression of some tyra- 
nnous being operating mercilessly and sinfully in every possi- 
ble way. 

The text occurs as the twenty eiglith verse in that por- 
tion of the first skandha, tliird chapter of the Bhagavata 
Parana which deals with the different Avataras. It is prece- 
ded by several other texts of which one i. e the tweiitythird 

verse I 

11 — states that Bhagavan Himself 
as Krsna attended by His partial manifest Valarama mani- 
fested Himself amongst the Vrsnis and bore up the burden of 
the world whUe it was sinking down under the tyrannous 
oppression of the demon Kainsa. Apparently, therefore, in the 
two verses two different statements are made about Krsna, 
viz— (a) that Krsna like Matsya, Kurina etc. is a mere Ava- 
tara or Incarnate Being, (b) that He is Svayam Bhagavan 
or the Ultimate Reality — the Avatari whose endless incarna- 
tions Matsya, Kurma etc are. Now the question is 'which of the 
two verses has greater force?* A solution of this question will 
at once remove the doubt whether Krsna is a mere Incarna- 
tion or The Absolute Being Himself. To determine this vital 
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point so as to arrive at the main pivot of the pi'esent treatise 
we are required to give an exegesis and apologetic of Vaisiia- 
vism — nay, of Hinduism in general. 

Now the fundamental scheme of our old exegesis and 
apologetic is stated in the following niaxim--r- 






On this maxim all the fathers of Hinduism 


based their respective arguments for establislung their own pet 
theories. Tfie different interpretations of the scriptural 
texts which have given birth to the sectarian reliorious tenets 
in Hinduism have been made not witliout taking recourse to 
this very maxim. Even Vyasa who is appropriatelj’’ styled 
the great fountainhead of the currents of Hindu thought had 
this maxim in view when he wrote the Ved. Sutras, e.g. the 
Sutra III, 3 — 50 which is interpreted by Samkara and Ra- 
manuja as involving a reference to this main canon ef exegesis. 
It is not unnatural, therefore, that Jiva Gosw^lmi in his zeal 
for an exposition of true Krsna philosophy has taken recour- 
se to this admitted maxim.^ 

To understand the meaning of the canon it is necessary 
to note at first that Sastras are those that instruct us and as 
such they are broadly classified into two, viz — (a) Some ins- 
truct by Way of direct statements, (b) some by way of 
statements in which the real meaning lies hidden under the 
garb of another apparent meaning. The former is technically 
called bruti inasmuch as it is a direct statement and is such 
that its real significance is clearly made out by itself irrespecti- 
vely of any other statement. The word Sruti, therefore, in 
the maxim means ‘direct and unambiguous statement’, 
and the whole canon may be thus explained :~of the several 


1. See Appendix 
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means of proof, viz., those constituted by ( a ) direct state- 
ment, (b) inferential mark, (c) syntactical connexion, 
(d) leading subject matter, ( e ) instruction in the shape of 
a legend or a laudatory verse,- — each succeeding one has wea- 
ker force than the preceding one owing to remoteness of 
meaning. 

On the basis of this maxim the statement in 

regarded as of greater force than, and 
different from, the other verses about Krsna within the pra- 

karana of avataras. Even if for argument's sake this text 
be regarded as within the leading subject matter of avtaras, 
yet it is to be regarded as of greater force according to the 
maxim 'last though not the least'. Besides, the use of the 

particle makes this statement an emphatic one and re- 
garded as a Paribhasft having the guiding force. Further, 
from the fact that even in the verses about avataras the word 
has been used with reference to Krsna only and not 

to the other avataras, the intention of the author is quite clear 
that Kisna is not an avatSra but the Ultimate Reality whose 
manifestations the ditferoint avataras are. Moreover, owing 
to the partial manifestation of the sixfold lordships although 
the term in Hindu Sastras applies also to Narayana and 
others, yet in such cases the term is to be understood in a 
relative sense whereas Krsna is Bhagavan in the absolute 

sense; and this fact is indicated by the word appended 

to as well as by the nature of the text in which 'the 

being Bhagavan' is predicated of Krsna and not Krsnaism of 
Bhagavan. Hereby thus is removed the doubt 'that Bhaga- 
vftn is something else of which Krsna is a manifestation.' 
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The real fact is that, as revealed in the direct emphatic 
statement in the Bha^avata mahflvfikya cited above, Kr^na 
is the Ultimate Reality or Advaya Jhana Tattwa whose bodi- 
ly lustre is the Brahman as conceived in the absolute- monis- 
tic tlmory, whose partial manifestations are the ParamAtma 
Pu rusa and the endless incarnations, and who is the original 
source of those endless powers whereby the phenomenal 
world and individual souls are created, sustained and regu- 
lated in every way. 

On a closer scrutiny it would appear that the scheme of 
exegesis as implied in the above maxim is this — (a) Scripture 
(or direct statement), (b) Doubt as to the correct interpre- 
tation thereof, (c) Criticism, (d) Reconciliation of texts with 
the context, (e) Synthesis of the meaning thus established 
of particular texts and the general purpose and scheme of 
the whole scripture. Working upon this plan we can arrive 
at a most satisfactory and rational theory of Yaibnavisni— 
nay, of Hinduism in general — based upon the scriptures; and 
in that case there would no longer be keenly felt a justifica- 

tion for the ol't-qnoted dictum wfl ^ 

Indeed Hindu Religion in all its sectarian aspects is based 
upon the scriptures. It is also natural that doubt arises about 
tlie correct interpretation and true sign.licance of the scripttires; 
but in order that the doubt might not lead to the Humean 
Scepticism whicli yields nothing whatsoever, we must not allow 
ourselvjes to be entirely lost in the dogmatic slumber but stir to 
enquire into the critical faculty of the understaiKliug, and 
cautiously proceeding in such real {ihilosophic speculation at 
last reach a stage in which the critique of pure reason yields 
a most satisfactory solution of the riddle of religion. 

Let us first examine the practical bearing of this method 
upon the Ujani^ad Texts taken as a wlio’e; — 
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Tliere is a vagueness about the true philosophy of the 
XJpanisads. This is due to the many apparently coLflictiag 
statements about one and the same subject matter. Hence 
doubt arises as to the real significance of the texts. To take 

a concrete instance — In the Chhil. text ^TT^- 

(IX, 1 ), AUa% is evidently described as the uncau- 
sed reality from which all things are created and in which 
they merge in final dissolution. SimilarJy in the same Upanisad 

from the text stRI ^ it^TT^ I! WT ^^rTTR in^- 

srr^ifiT^'^Tkf^ ^ 

it appears as if Prana is the ultimate cause of all beings. 
Again, we find in the Taitt. 11 — 1 text — -fT^E^T^T ^^^JTT^TrJT»r 

statement that Aka "a is created from 

Atma. Similarly in the Ait. texts (I ) Prana is described as 
created by Purusa. Now all these latter texts are evidently 
contradictory to the former group. Hence a doubt arises as 
to the true meaning of these texts, and to remove the doubt 
a reconciliation with the context need be effected. In the 
Taitt. and Ait. t^xts Prana and Aka^a are evidently used in 
the sense of breath (air) and ether r'?spectively; and these 
are included in the elements which, as evidenced by lots of 
texts, constitute the ingredient of the world which is a creat- 
ed object. No amount of reasoning can convince us that the 
elements which are but unconscious substances constitute the 
central theme of the XJpanisads. If the XJpanisads are the 
basis of true religion which they are, it must be admitted 
that they teach us to be devoted to and worship the Highest 
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Self as the Ultimate Reality pervading the whole universe 
of beings. This very fact is emphatically stated in the text 

^ ^ 

This latter text, therefore, like similar other texts is a direct 
and unambiguous statement which sublimates the force of 
all other texts intended as nothing but secondary precepts. 
Consistently with this salient fact, the word Akilsa in the 
Chha. text above is to be interpreted to meau ‘that which 
shines all around with its own halo of glory", and so means 
nothing but the Highest Self-luminous Substance. This 

meaning of AkA,?a also occurs in the Taitt. text ^ 

etc. Sirailarl}^, the word PrSna in the above text means t 
Highest Breath or Immortality, which meaning applies t. 
nothing but the Ultimate Reality; and this very idea als 

occurs elsewhere, e.g., Taitt. Ill, 3 

Such reconciliation of the texts with the context necessarily 
leads to a synthesis of the meaning thus established of the 
particular texts and the general purpose or scheme of the 
whole Upanisad-which purpose is nothing but the knowledge 
of Brahman as the Ultimate Reality. 

Applying the same method to the Bhagavata Purina — 
we find a direct statement about Kisna’s absoluteness is made 

in the verse etc. But, notwithstanding this single 

utterance, there are many texts both in the Bhagavata and 
elsewhere from which it appears as ifKrsnais a partial aspe 
of the Absolute. The principal bhaga vatic texts of thio 
nature are — 

(a) etc. (X. i, 2), 

(b) 


(X, 2.41), 



9 


(c) ^ ( x, 2 , is )_ 

(<1) ^IWrfpim%IT$R (X) 


(®) mi%jn % vi4Tciffr 


(0 »TRFnjrHJTT 5 %: (X, 8 , 19 ) 


(g) flr5TT?iT3rT w t ^ j Ti q; 

The non-bhaga vatic texts are- — 

(h) ^J^lKTrJTd: fffig d ( Visnu purana) 

( i ) ^ ^nr 


’ d?Ti^r 

i ^dhr: ^Jpr: 1 ( ), 

i'ese texts corresponding to the bhag. text II, 7 — 26. 

Apparently the verses, owing to the presence of the word 
irnply as if Ki^na is nob the Absolute Being 

but a partial aspect of Hari or Xar^j^aiia or Mahakala. Hence 
there arises a doubt about the real significance of the MahS- 
vakya etc. But the doubt will be removed if we can 

reconcile the texts wibli the context. To effect such reconci- 
liation we should explain the verses in the manner of Jiva 
Goswftmi thus : — 

(A) The word or in the verses refers to the 

’arious incarnations that are regarded as the partial aspects 
4 .. he Absolute Being, and has been used therein to indicate 
•he fact that when the Absolute Being Himself incarnates 
n His own intrinsic selfhood, Le. in His fullest aspect, it must 
be understood that the various incarnations also manifest 
themselves to the phenomenal world at the time, the simple 
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reason being that parts can never exist apart from the whole. 
(B; The expression means ‘To whom (Krs- 

na) Narayana bears a resemblance in many respects, but Who 
Himself is Narayana in the absolute sense as evidenced by 
the bhag. text 5T 

ding the verse (g), which apparently implies as if Mahakala 
is the Absolute, it is to be remembered that, though some 
scriptural texts ( Purauas ) establish Mahakala as the Abso- 
lute yet this point is quite inconsistent with the general pur- 
pose of the bhag. purana; besides, as already discussed, 
the purauas of this nature belong to the Tamasika 
class and as such are inferior in respect of authoritativeness 
to those of the Satbvika class of whiih the Bhagavata is the 
highest representative; that Mahakala is not the Absolute 
according to the Bhag. view is further indicated by the lite- 
ral meaning of the verse itself. The expression 
in the text therefore means ‘appearing along with His partial 
aspects’ or ‘appearing in the phenomenal world which is here 
described as on the basis of the Sruti text 


whole text indicates that Mahakala 
represents the bodily lustre of the Absolute Krsiia, in which 
a being merges on attaining release (cf. 

— Harivam^a ). (D), In the non-bhagavatic texts 
the word means or lustre on the basis of the text 

^ ^ 1 cRJTT- 


II 5 expression refers to 

Vasudeva and Samkarsaiia the two partial aspects of Krsna. 


The reconciliation of the several texts with the context 
being thus effected it must be admitted that the true BhUg. 
theory of the Absolute lies hidden in these texts under 
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varioas garbs ; and, because the text etc is a direct un- 

ambiguous emphatic statement, its force sublimates the 
force of all those texts in whatever way they might 
be interpreted. Nor is it to be questioned that the 
singularity of the Mahavakya yields to the plurality'’ of those 
other texts, for a thorough review of the various scriptures 
points to the fact that an emphatic statement of the paribha- 
sa kind occurs onh^ once or, at any rate, is repeated only a few 
times in a particular arena of texts. We are now in a posi- 
tion to synthesise the meaning thus established of the parti- 
cular texts with the general purpose of the Mahavakya, and 
thereby vehemently assert that Krsna according to the BhSg. 
view is not a mere Incarnation but the Absolute Being Him- 
self; and, because from our standpoint the supreme aufchor:- 
tativeness of the Bhagavata lords it over the various other 
scriptures, Krsna and nothing but Kysiia is the Ultimate 
Reality according to the true significance of the whole scripture. 

Krsna being thus positively declared as the Advaya Jna- 
na Tattwa, there is no doubt that all the characteristics of 
the concept of Advaya Juiina Tattwa apply to Him; and to 
establish the cult of Krsiia on a sure basis we must explain this 
point elaborately following the same line of reasoning as 
before. What strikes us primarily in the concept of Advaya i 
Ju5na Tattwa is that He is the Highest Being in whom the 
three Swarupa Saktis of Existence, Knowledge and Bliss 
have eternally attained the high^^st development. This fact is 
implied by the very name in its derivative sense. Tlie word 
is derived from root ^^to “attract” with suffix diie func- 
tion of a suffix in language is to establish that distinctive 
atate or feature whereby the particular thing indicated by 
the derived word is distinguished from other thin^ so as to 
posit itself in the midst of all difierences. Accordingly, in 
the present case the act of attraction is to be understood, by 
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maans of the hypar-connotitlon of terms, as one which surpas- 
ses all other kinds of attraction, and the derived word means 
‘a Being that attracts all other beings in an all=surpassing way, 
and this all-surpassing power of attraction, as evidenced by 
our own experience, can be nothing but an all-surpassing 
pleasure or happiness. And, because Krsna is the Absolute 
Being, His power of attraction is necessarily Infinite Bliss. 

5 Again by ‘the act of attraction' we also mean that the vari- 
ous kinds of existence of the things attracted are located to 
a certain point which therefore is regarded as the common 
source of existence. Thus by the same hy per = conuotative 
function of terms in the present case the attracting Being is 
surely to be understood in the sense of ‘one as the source of 
all existences', in otherwords, Eternal Existence is clearly 
implied. That the attribute of Infinite Knowledge is neces- 
sarily involved in Bliss has been explained previously and is 
testified to by all psychology. Evidently, therefore, the very 
name indicates that He is a Being in whom all the three Swa- 
rupa Saktis have eternally attained the highest develope- 
ment, and this is what the Vrhat Goutarniya Tantra descri- 

! bes as— l tft 

II 

We further come to know from various texts, e. sr. 

(Gopala Tapani l:?ruti ), 

(Braltma Samhita, Isfc 
verse), that the three attributes mentioned above constitute 
the very body of Krsna, and this at once disposes of the fact 
that Krsiia is not like an ordinary being having the body 
made up of tlie sensuous elements. 

The fact that there is no difference in function between 
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thedifterent limbs of the body of ’ua, inotherwords, what is 
sigaifisd by the Sruti text ^fT^cT: ’TrfW'Tr? ^ 

I ll ( Svet. 3, 16, & 

I 

Gita 13, 13) can be thus illustrated from the Bl/agavata texts ' 
— In the course of His manifest beatific sports in His own 
blissful supersensuous heaven, Krsna made (is eternally niak- f 
ing) the sport of dining in the company of His divine asso- j 
ciates — the Gopas. Although He then occupied the central • 
seat, being surrounded on all sides by .itj associates, yet 
each one of them equally and simultaneously realised that 
Krsna faced him, talked with him, touched him, and the like; 
at the same time each one of th^m realised Him in His own 
intrinsic form of a supersensuous man having two hands, two 
feet, one face etc; and none of them perceived Him in his ‘partial 
manifest having endless hands, endless feet, endless faces, endless 
senses'. Such a state of things, beyond the conception of 
th 3 understanding, is possible only if each and every bit of 
His body performs simultaneously the functions of all the 
senses, and constitutes one of the reasons why He transcends 
all other beings. 

The intrinsic form similar to that of a human being, which | 
is stated above as eternally realised by His associates, requir-; 
es an elaborate explanation, and we can do it in no better ^ 
way than by referring to the Sruti texts. The Gopala Ta- 
pani Sruti clearly describes Him as having the form and 
dress of a Gopa, with complexion like that of a surcharged 
cloud, ever young, with eyes like fiiU-bloomed lotuses, wear- 
ing a cloth yellow like lightning and a vanamala on. 

Krsua as Bhagavan might appropriately be described as 
the Absolute of all absolutes. The reason is not far to 
seek. Indeed the conception of the Absolute is not restric- 
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ted to Valsiiava religion alone, but common to alUhe diffe- 
rent religious systems prevailing in the world. Yet there is 
a good deal of difference between the Vaisnava conception of 
the Absolute and others. For, as far as can be gathered from 
the religious theories, the various concepts of the Absolute, 
inspite of a difference in minute details, agree in one point, 
viz, the Absolute is that in which endlessinfinlte powers have 
eternally attained the highest development. The highest 
development of powers means the highest development of 
love, which again consists in the fact that the mani- 
festation of powers or lordships by the Absolute is always 
guided by a charming grace, and this guiding force of char- 
inius: orace when carried to the farthest extent e-)nstitutes 
the super-excellence of the loving-character of the Absolute. 
tSuch is preeminently the character of Krsiia as evidenced by 
Bhagavata texts. Again, self-realisations in the shape of at- 
tainment of release from worldly sufferings isthesummum bo- 
luiin of all other religious theories, and with them, even with 
the Christian theory which bears a considerable resemblance 
to the V'aisuava theory, this summum bonuai is possible when 
in the mundane existence all the acts of the individual, all his 
outward manifestations of the thinking principle, are directed 
sympathetically towards the Loving Gud. In the V. Theory, on 
the other hand, we find such a wonderful charming lordship 
in Krsua that He grants Release even to those demoniac beings 
like Pdtana, Si>upala, Kain^a & others whose whole lifeof acts 
was a wide expanse of hostility towards Krsua. For this latter 
fact He 18 preeminently called Bhagavan, as the author of 
the Chari tamrta rightly observes-' Madhuryy a constitutes, the 
highest essence and differentia of the concept of Bhagavan*. 
It is to be noted in this connection that the guiding force of 
Madhuryya is present in Krsua as revelling in bea title sports 
in His own supersensuous heaven called Matliura, Dwaraka 
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and Goloka or Vrndavana, and even here a gradation in dis- 
play is to be understood, the guiding force attaining the ful- 
lest display in His sports in Goloka or Vpidavana. Hence i 
it is that in the Kisna of VrndAvana there is the highest as- | 

i 

pect of intrinsic K^suai?im which is the highest object of wor- | 
ship in the Bhakti cult. When, again, we come to the con- j 
cept of Krsna as the Lord of Vaikuiitha (i.e. Narayaiia), what • 
we tind ? The graceful charm is now suppressed by lordship 
which becoming predominant, Kisna here, though in the 
highest display of His Swarupa Saktis quite unconcerned 
with the display of His Vahiraiigjl Sakti — MayS, appears not 
in the human form as described above, but in the form of a 
Being having four hands and iusignalia different from Kisua 
the son of Nanda. 

Ou account of the fullest extent of the guiding force of 
charming grace in lordship, Krsna, being the Highest Person, is, 
as indic^wted above, superior even to Narayana the Lord of 
Vaikuiitha. Not only this, there are endless Vaikuiithas and 
endless Nariiyanas, but Krsna is one and one only — the pri- 
meval Dord of all the Narayaiias. This, as we come to know 
from the Bhag. texts, He manifested in His Ilia of Brahma -mo- 
hana, His Ilia of manifevsting toYa''o<ia the Vis warupa, and many 
other iilas And sothebliag. text 

14-14) wliicli means that NArAyana is but His par- 
tial manifestation, He Himself being the highest Substance. 

If Krsna is thus the Advaya JnAaa Tattwa or Bhagavan, ^ 
it must be shown on the evidence of the Bhag. texts 
that in Him all contradictions are conquered, in other words, 
what the Upanisad says viz, that the Absolute is simulta- 
neously great and small, limited and unlimited, without qua- 
lities and with qualities, and sc on, must be shown to apply to 
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Him. We have already said that Kisiia in his intrinsic selfhood 
is of a human form with two hands, feet etc; yet in His mani- 
fest sports He showed to His mother Ya^oda how the entire 
universe, the endless Nurayanas, the endless Vaikuuthas, 
His constant divine associates, His own supersensuous dwel- 
ling place and everything else are contained within His little 
face. What this sport signifies is that though He is intrinsi- 
cally of a human form and so limitt yet at the same mo- 
ment He is all-pervading; though child, yet the big- 

gest being beyond conception; thoii^. porting like a baby, 
yet with the highest lordships ever conceivable. 

In a similar way, by referring to various other beatific 
sports as illustrated in theBhag, texts it can be clearly shown 
that Krsiia is Bhagavan or Advaya JhIVna Tattwa. From the 
standpoint we have taken, viz, the suoreme authoritativeness 
of the Bhagav^ata, it seems to be needless to elaborate any 
further in view of the direct emphatic assertion in the 
Mahavakya already referred to. And it is needU - 
simply because it is impracticable to do so within the scope of 
the present treatise. Yet we are quite conscious of the fact that 
about the cult of Krsna there are regrettable misconceptions 
in the minds of many, and we shall try to remove them as far 
as lies in our power. 


Thus, in the first place, about the form, body, dress v 
of Kisiia:— As we have already said, Krsiia, according to tl 
Bhftgavata cult, in His intrinsic self-hood is of a human form, 
body, dress, acts etc which are all suitable to the nature of 
His eternal beatific sports like a human being, as is evident 


from the texts 



etc already referred to This pointhasalreadybeenbrieflyindi- 
catedbyrefereuceto various Sruti text, e. g. the GopSla Tapani 
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Sruti which clearly describes Him as having the form and 
dress of a Gopa, with complexion like that of a surcharged 
cloud, ever young, with ej-es like fulhbloomed lotuses, wear- 
ing a cloth yellow like lightning and a vanamala. We are 
afraid there is a general misconception about tlie true mean* 
ing of the several terms used here. The word '‘Gopa” in 
sanskrt ordinarily means a cowherd. And from the Idealis- 
tlco- Realistic stand point which Vaisiiava Philosophy adopts 
in explaining the theory of the Bhagavata cult it must be 
admitted that the Absolute Being Kisna who eternally revels | 
in ec-^tatic sports similar to those found in human beings really i 
possesses the form of body and dress similar to that of a cow- \ 
herd. But we should carefully remember the important fact j 
that the similarity is in respect of form only and not of in- / 
gredient. A cowherd s body is solely made up of the ingredi- 
ents of five sensuous decaying elements, not at all so in the ease 
Ktsur. He being Rasa embodied, His body is solely made 
y. f Infinite Bliss. His supersensuous body is the eternal 
^ervoir and sustainer of Supreme Bliss, and it is He who in 
s partial manifest preserves and sustains the whole univer- 
of beings; it is He who is gracious enough to part with a 
^ of His Infinite bliss whereby the whole universe of 
iees — the endless manifestations and incarnations in the 
hierarchy, as well as the souls free from all fetters 
joy supreme bliss which is kept up and barred from 
sation simply by Him alone. We are gradually, therefore, \ 

to the derivative sense of the word jffij which comes from j 
root to preserv'e or sustain. 

His complexion is generally compared to that of a 
cloud. There is however a want of clearness on this point. 
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The saiiskrt word for this colour is which again is 

differently interpreted by different expounders of the system. 
Most of the expounders say it is dark-bluCj while others inclu- 
ding Jiva Goswaini take it to mean the colour of a flower 

: called which is perhaps a mixture of the three colour 

‘of white, yellow and green. This want of clearness in the des- 
cription of the complexion is indeed unavoidable, and the 
slight discrepancy on the point is to be explained away; for 
in the exact description of the Absolute Krsna Langu- 
age feels tired of its inability and ashamed of its own paucity 
even the Logos lags behind in utter despondency and incapa- 
city. Whatever the complexion might be, it bears a resemb- 
lance in the midst of transcendental difference to any of the 
sensuous colours in the universe; it is a complexion which, 
being an eternal transformation of His Infinite Bliss and 
graceful charm alone, with its sanative magnetism, attracts 
all beings that are restless with an insatiable hankering and 
fervent devotion. And so we virtually get at the derivative 

sense of the word which means “ that towards which 

the mind is directed if there is a hankering after pure bliss” 

'( iT^fcT Trq-nr: — Vachaspatya). 

Krsna again is represented as inseparably associated 
, with tlie flute or muralL To understand the true philoso- 
phic significance of this murali we are to remember the fact 
that, as taught in the Bhagavadglt^ and the Bhagavata, 
Vaisuavism ivS to be regarded as spiritual syutheticism or the 
synthesis of all the different religious theories of the Hindus. 
Accordingly, the flute or murali is to be regarded as the 
symbol through which the Krsna cult expresses its genius. 
Now it is a patent fact that the world-religiou is taught in 
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different ways — -in parables, pictures, sutras and songs. And 
what is a song ? It ma}^ be regarded as a great synthesis of 
sounds. So Krsiia taught through music. He brought with ^ 
Him the unparallelled music of the murali, and through that !’ 

i 

music He Himself experienced and made others experience i 
a rich synthesis of life. Synthesis, again, being ever preced- * 
ed by thesis and antithesis is nothing but a reconciliation of 
all differences. From the Bhag. texts in the Rasa lila chapter^ 
(X 29) we know tnat the Gopis are brought together by 
nothing short of the matchless music of the murali. The 
Gopis again are the different supersensuous embodiments of 
love and sympathy, of pleasure and calmness, of ideal devo- 
tion to the Absolute Krsna. All these differenc s in the shape 
of the Gopis are harmoniously reconciled by the sweet power 
of the music of the flute. In the bringing together of tlie 
different Gopis to the one blissful contiguity of Krsna, we 
find nothing but the highest syntheticism — the synthesisa- 
tion of all differences. And because the greatest synthesis 
of differences is possible only by bliss, the whole ingredient 
of the marali is bliss. 

Krsna is ever young inasmuch as He is beyond the limi- 
tations of time and space. This eternal youth indicates fur- 
ther that herein there is the fullest display of the three swa- 
rupa Sakt's, and that His blissful nature is such that its 
realisation gives the fervent devotee a supreme pleasure that 
alwa 3 ’'s appears as fresh and never creates in him a feeling 
of satiety — the more a devotee realises such pleasure the 
greater hankering he gets after it. 

In a similar way it can be shown that all the constituent ^ 
elements of the supreme body of Krsna are absolutely dis- ^ 
tinet from the sensuous body, they being nothing but the 
difierent manifestations of His own bliss. 
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The Sruti goes further to say — 

Now the word comes fi*om root meaning ‘to sliine 

with lustre,’ ‘to make sports’. This eternal infinite lustre 
of His supersensuous blissful body is, as we have already sta- 
ted, Brahman the Non-ditferenced Substance as conceived by 
the pure-monistic theory of the Vedanta. And the fact of 
the eternal revelling in beatific sports is necessarily connec- 
ted with the idea of associates, a definite dwelling place and 
so on. 

In consistency with the clear concept of Bhagavan these 
associates, this dwelling place, are, like the body, the senses, 
the dress and the like, nothing but the highest attribute of 
Bliss eternally deified. Evidences of such deification of attri- 
butes are not wanting in Up. texts. Indeed according to the 
theory of Vaisnava Philosophy just as Ktsna is the divine 
embodiment of the endless attributes concentrated in Bliss 
and taken collectively, so the requisites for the eternal beati- 
fic sports of Kysua are the etnbo Jims. its of these attrib it?s 
taken severally; and the relation between Kisna and each of 
the requisites is one of difierence as well as non = di flier ence. 
With this preliminary idea in mind nobody will ever doubt 
the fact that the different personalities like Yamda, Nanda, 
Radha, and others whom Kysna ackn )wledged as His mother, 
father, consort, friend and the like are not like ordinary 
human cowherds but absolutely different from them in as- 
much as their souls are eternally unaffected by mundane exis- 
tence, ami, like their souls, their bodies, senses and every- 
thing are consisting of pure chit — unalloyed rationality. It 
is no doubt true that these divine personalities, as appears 
from the Bhag. texts, were (or strictly speaking are) 
possessed of the >sixfuld passions as we find in phenomenal 
beings, but these passions, entirely based as they were upon 
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tlielr .steadfast adherence to Kisna, wore simply apparent. 
Krsna manifested His sports in the phenomenal world once 
in every yuga, the cycle going on eternally; and to be asso- 
ciates ill such sports, those divine personalities can nut but 
act like human beings and so ap>pear to be afiected with human 
passions. 

From the Bliag. texts it appears that Krsna during His 
manifest sports in this Brahmriuda of wlr.ch the earth we 
live on is a part, first appeared amongst the vrsnis by way 
of acknowledging Vasudeva and DevakI as His parents. 
Now wdio are this Vasudeva and Devaki? The Bhag. 

texts etc ( IV, 3, 21 ), and 

X, 3, S) clearly describe them 

as consisting of pure chit as indicated above. The same 

idea occurs also in the Atharv. Up. texts — 

^ ^ ^ ii 

Though eternal associates of Krsna in His beatific sports, 
their status in respect of devotion totlieLord, liowever, is 
lower tlian that of the Gopis, \a-oda and others Hence it 
is that Krsna first manifested to them not H:s intrinsic self 
in the form of a Gopa but the next low'er aspect i.e. a human 
form with four hands and instruments necessary for over- 
powering tyrannous oppression and sni — a form that inspir'^s 
awe and reveumnee. Subsequently, however, He assumed His 
own intrinsic form of a human being with two liands, and 
noi whiling to stay there long in this form allowed Himself 
to be taken to the plac^ of Nanda and Ya^oda. From such 
manifestation of the a \ve=inspiring form in th^ flr>t place and 
gubsequent transformation of that form iiit:> one similar to 
that of an ordinaiy mortal man, tli.^ only pUiasibl ‘ inference 
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that can be drawn is that Krsua as Yasudeva is not identical 
with Kisiia as Nandanandana, but a partial in ani testation of the 
latter in which the graceful charm as the guiding principle 
in Lordship is displayed to the highest extent. Hence also 
in the Gita texts while describing His own vibhutis Kxsna 
Himself says that He is the Yasudeva amongst the vrsnis 

( l^RT ). 

The highest stage of manifestation — the manifestation 
of Krsiia as Krsna in his fullest splendour of ecstatic Bliss — ■ 
we find in the place of Nanda andYa^oda. Being attracted by 
a higher and purer feeiing of love (purer because unmixed with 
that reverence and awe and consequent stinct as was present in 
the caseof Dev^aki ) He liked to be nurtured as a child by Ya?oda. 
By the words therefore Krsna means ‘one that has 

the complexion and lustre like that of a Tamala tree and 

ever sucks the breast ot Ya^oda (cf 

I II — 

Kamakowmudi) The Atharvanopanisad most appropriate- 
ly describes Nanda as Paramananda or devotional love embo- 
died, and la^oJil as Mukti-gehini ( 

where literally means housewife in 

the sphei e of self-realisation, i. e., tlie state of concentration 
of that chit of which the positment as sucli is called Mukti 
accordiiig to the Achintya Bhedubheda theory of the 
Vedanta’. 

The devotional lov'e of Ya^oda towaials tlie Absolute 
Being was so very great tiiat Krsna in His manifest sports 
could not but acknowledge her as His mother — could not 
but be nurtured by her, without ‘entoring into her body and 
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then being delivered as a child/ In the case of His partial 
manifestation as VAsudeva, however, He did enter into the 
body of Devaki, but not in the way as a mortal being enters 
into the womb of a woman, but by way of clinging to her 
mental region and then manifesting Himself to the pheno- 
menal beings, by way of making it appear as if He was born 
in the womb of Devaki; and such acts He cannot but display, 
since His eternal sports are similar to those of a human being. 

From what is stated above it is quite evident that the 
dwelling place of Kisna as Krsiia is also not to be confused 
with the phenomenal world; nor is it to be i^estricced to the 
heart of individuals alone as is erroneously stated by many 
modern preachers and teachers of the Bhagavata cult. In- 
deed, as we have already stated, the heart of individual 
beings is a dwelling place of Bhagavan not as BhagavAn but 
in His partial manifest — the dwell- 

ing place proper of Krsna is entirel}^ made up of pure chit or 
supersensiious element, and stands to Krsna in the relation 
of difference and nondiflerence. From the BhAgavata, Brah- 
masamhita, Padma Purana and various Sruti texts we know 
that it is styled Goloka or Gokula or Vpidavana. Gokula is 
synonymous with Vrndavaua, and this and Goloka are different 
only from the point of view of manifest or non = manifest sports. 
In other words, Kistia is eternally manifesting His ecstatic 
sports in the divine region called Goloka; and during the 
end of the Dwaparayuga when He graciously made His sports 
manifest to the phenomenal world, He no doubt manifested 
Himself as sporting in the mid?>t of associates in the region 
Goloka which tlien is styled VrndAvana. Bjth the kinds of 
sports are no doubt eternal as will b? elaborately dealt with 
later on.^ 


1. See appendix 
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It is to be carefully noted in this connection that whih 
manifesting His sports to the phenomenal world, just as F.- 
by His own inconceivable power put a limitation to Himse 
so consequently the Infinite Ilegion proper of His own be 
came limited as it were by the same power of Krsna; yet the 
same region though thus limited is simultaneously all-perva* 
ding or unlimited. This point is quite evident from those 
BhSg. texts (X, 13) which deal wi^h K^sna's sport of effect- 
ing, with the ultimate object of removing, the delusion of 
Brahira when the latter had stolen away the supersensuous 
cows in charge of the Supreme Cowlierd. As an act of divine 
grace towards the self- conceited ignorant Brahma and with 
the object of positing His own supreme lordship, Krsna, by 
a mere fiat of His will, showed to Brahma, how He, a little 
cowherd boy as He is, is the sole independent master of end- 
less Yaikunthas- Indeed ail these marvellous feats did take 
place within the sphere of Vrajma ilala apparently covering 
only a few miles of spac^, and thereby it is clearly indicated 
how the supersensuous region — tlie abode of the Absolute 
Being, though limited in space, is yet the unltimiteJ universe 
at the same time. 

From the above account of Vnidavana it evidently follows 
that likeKisna thelatinite Being His supreme region is neces- 
sardy Infinite. As such th? supersensuous heaveii Vrndavaua 
is not to be canfusei with the plienomenal Vrndavana wh.eh 
we ordinarily perceive with our gross senses. It is no doubt 
true that towards the end of the Dwaparayuga Kisna mani- 
fested His spo»*ts to tlie then inhabitants of this part of the 
country, but it is to be carefully noted that the Infinite sup- 
reme region then interlapped with this ])henumenal region. 
It also follows from the same fact that because Infinite it 
pervades the whole universe of b.drms — the mcdern geogra- 
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deal Vrndavana not excluded, and consequently can be rea- 
j'^^d subject to certain conditions by any being to whatever 
I) it of the universe he might be located. Vmdavana, in 
tier words, might be described as the Ideal world just as 
i^vTsiia is the Ideal Being. It is the Ideal world which is 
eternally realised by Krsiia along with His associates includ- 
ing the released souls, and wherein this world of ours ulti- 
mately finds its real meaning and truth. By calling it Ideal 
we do not mean that its existence is solely created by or res- 
tricted to the mind, nor is it to be understood as the univer- 
sal spiritual experience of the race as some critics might urge. 
It is surely the Real world ever retaining its our supreme reali- 
ty irrespectively of the spiritual experience of the individual or 
the general mind, and can be realised only by that devotion- 
al spirit which gives rise to an uninterrupted flow of ideas. 
It is, in short, the Ideal-Real world and is such that it can- 
not be adequately described in words. 


We think we have sufficiently shown from the evidence 
of tho Bhag. texts that Kisna is not an Incarnate Being, 
but Himself is Bhagavan. We are convinced also that 
for the purpose of those to whom thesuprenae authoritiveness 
of the Bh3,gavata Purana is a matter of simple faith no other 
tatement on this point need be made. But there are many 
who, for many reasons, want more evidence for thoir satis- 
faction. Our next attempt, tlierefore, will be to show that 
the theory thus stated in tha Bhag. texts tallies with that of 
the various scriptural texts of the Hindus — e.g. the Gita, the 
Upanisads, and the Vedas. 

Let us first examine the Gita texts: — 
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On the Ved. Sutra ^ 

^ Sainkara, like other comiiieutatcrs, 

states that thereat meaning of the word the ^ruti 

text absolute non-existence ( of the 

effect ) but non-existence in the sense of non-manifest existen- 
ce, the reason being that such meaning viz ‘‘existence (though 
qualified by a particular epithet e. g. ‘without name and 
form') of the efiecb” is involved both in the introductory 
text and in the concluding passage. From this it appears 
that according to all the expounders of the Yodanta S 3 \stem 
— San^kara included, there must always be an agreement in 

sense between the (beginning) and the (con- 

cluding passage) of all scriptural texts. Accordingly, the true 
interpretation of the Bhagavad-Gita consists in showing that 
the significance of the concluding passages agrees with that 
of the beginning texts — that is to sa}^ in showing that what 
is stated as a mere proposition in the beginning is established 
by wa)^ of argumentation in the concluding passages. Thus 
towards the beginning of the Gita it is stated that Krsiui 
finding Arjuna to grieve for the dead relatives exposes his 
unwisdom, and for the removal thereof He begins to state 

the real truth in the verse etc, 

which, being elaborated by way of various argumentations 
throughout the intervening chapters, is established on a sound 

basis in the last cha{<ter in the fiimi text 

^ i jtt 5-. : !i 

That the verse is really the beginning of 

the statement of J'hil0so]hica) and religious truths appears 
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Irom the verse m the 18th chapter viz — ! 

^ { ^|r 5T^r% ^nrw^^iw- 

^Sftr II which means that though Arjuna, even possessed 

of military prowess natural to a w'arrior caste, is, owing to | 
to his delusion, not willing to do the act of fighting, yet he ^ 
must do it because his will depends upon the wdll of some | 
other Being e g, the Pararnatma Purusa. In the verses | 
t h etTldl 1 o^ Tt i 8~ clearly stated how devotion in the shape of 
complete resignation to Kysiia Himself is the highest esoteric 
t<-aching of the Gita, which far surpasses in excellence all 
other inodes of devotion to the different manifestations of 
Him. Accordingly Krsiia says to Arjuna — ■ ‘Ht is Iswara or 
Paramatma Purusa that pervades the whole universe as the 
Immanent Regulator, and residing in the heart of all beings 
incites them to action through the instrumentility of His own 
Maya Sakti. If you can wholly resort to Him, and the thou- 
ght that He is present in the heart of all beings of the uni- 
verse engrosses completely all your organs — sense organs as 
well as the organs of action, then you wilt be able to attain 
Bhakti towards me and reside in eternal heaven/’ The truth 

herein contained is described as more esoteric; and 

the suffix in evidently indicates that it is higher 

than something else. For, in the preceding passages centring 
round the verse ^ statement has been 

made about realisation of Brahman in the Nirvisesa state, 
and now in the present verses is distinctly stated theit such 
realisation is a lower stage in comparison with ‘Realisation 
of Bhagavau as Paramatma Purusa . Yet this is not the high- 
est realisation, and as such cannot appeal to the heart of a 
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fervent devotee like Arjun*. So thinking Kisna goes on to dis- 
close to His dear Arjuna the highest secret of Religion that 
consists in the practice of the Bhakti cult, and says-“Let your 
mind, your thought, your prayer and devotion, your sacrifice, 
in short, whatever acts you are to do — let all this turn to- 
wards me, and thereby you will be able to attain me even, 
far be it said of my different manifestations. This is the high- 
est secret of Religion, and this I am telling you because you 
are found to be possessed of constant faith in me. Forsaking 
all sacraments, resort wholly to me, and I will save you from 
all transgression”. The underlying truth in these texts no 
doubt is that fervent devotion, complete resignation, insati- 
able hankering after Krsna is the highest truth of Religion, 
higher even than the realisation of Narayt egarded 

as the Absolute Idea in many sects of Vaisnavism. What wo** 
generally call Dharma indeed applies also to many forms of 
duty we are to do from the point of view of different stages 
of life e.g. studenthood, household life and the like; it applies | 
in the same manner to the various kinds of duty we are to d( 
as citizens, as members of a society, as belonging to a commu- t 
nity, orin many other capacities; but the cult of Bhakti or 
fervent devotion to Krsua lies far above all these; nay, to be 
devoted to Krsua even at thesacrifice of all these minor duties 
causes no transgression whatsoever. What we really come 
to know from these various arguments is that Krsua is the 
Ultimate Reality or Bhagavan; and that He is far above even 

Nftrayaiia appears from the word ^r#ipTrrJTq^. The simple 

superlative form would have been quite sufficient for 

the author to indicate the e.xcellence and superiority of Krsua 
over His partial mauifestatious— Brahman or Paramatma; 
but still he has purposely used the additional word 
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simply to signify that Krsna asNanda's son is above even 

Narayana who appears as the Ultimate Eeality in the system 
of Vi -istadvaitavada as exposed by Ramanuja and others — 
wducii no doubt gives rise to one sect ot' Vaisuava Religion. 
The one truth therefore which runs throughout the Gica texts 
i^ what we have already established as the underlying theme 
of the Bhagavata and other scriptural texts. The GUa, again, 

is described in the Mahabharata as ov containing 

in a nutshell the truths that are to be found in all other scri]3- 
tural texts of the Hindus; thereby also wm are in a position to 
assert that, directly or indirectly, all the sacred books of the 
East, if properly understood, teach us the one lustrous ti nth 
that Krsiia isng;^ Ultimate Reality. 

There is one more point about the Git A. which remains to 
be discussed. We are to show whether Krsiia appearing in 
the Gita texts is of a body similar to that of a human being 
in form. From the eleventh chapter we know that to Arjuna 
Krsna first manifested His Viswariipa — the form in which 
He possesses endless limbs and contains within Himself the 
infinite universe. This manifestation however did not appeal 
to the heart of a. devotee like Ai'juua. He was struck with 
awe; and though he was pleased to see this form never before 
seen by him, yet his mind wanted more. To a fervent devotee 
nothing is so relishing and delightful as the loving nature and 
form of the Absolute. IvTsua was conscious of it, yet He did 
this simply to test the devotion of Arjuna and to have it in- 
dicated that the Vi-warupa is bat His manifestation. The 
devotional spirit of Arjuna compelled Krsna to appear before 
him in his iiistriasic form. The emperor of a vast territory 
might appear before a large assembly of tutelory kings and 
subjects in the form of a crowned personage holding the royal 
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staff and decorated in gaudy dress, but this very person when 
going into the harem is forced by the pure and simple affec- 
tion of his child to leave off all dress, to quit the royal staffT, 
and then to appear in his loin cloth alone. Krsiia is of course 

indifferent to all the effects of His Maya Sakti, indifferent to 
the diverse differences of his beings in respect of status or po- 
sition, indifferent to the state of happiness or misery — but 
there is only one thing which shakes off' His indifference — > 
and that is the devotional love of His beings. And so Krsna, 
strictly speaking, Krsiia as Vasudeva manifested to Arjuna 

His own intrinsic form as appears from the text 

Some commentators 
erroneously state that this of Krsna refers to His 

Viswarupa; but that this is the of Krsiia — -the 

form similar to a human being with the one diffe- 
rence of having four in stead of two hands— is clear from the 
verse that follows — etc. Others again as- 
sert that Arjuna was able to see the ^ggr^g of Krsna, because 

he was then endowed with a sight like that of the heavenly 
gods. This indeed is a childish talk. There are lots of texts e g, 

^ gg 

( Btiag. ), ^r^nn^in 

which, being considered together, distinctly 
^diow that the intrinsic form of Krsna can be realised by noth- 
ing shoit of devotional spirit-such realisation is not at all 
possible even for the gods unless they have got the grace 
of Bhakti; and this is unambiguously stated in the verse — 
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^ im I ^ 

^2)- conclusion, therefore, is that in 

the Gita texts Krsua appears not in the form of Nanda s son 
in the dress of a Gopa and nurtured as a child by Ya^oda, 
bat in the form of the son of Devaki and Vasudeva, though 
of course both the forms are His intrinsic forms or Swarupas. 
And it is to be distinctly noted in this connection that Krsua 
as Vasudeva might be the object of worship and dovotion for 
cne sect of Vaisiiava Religion still in vogue in southern India, 
but Krsua as the object of worship with the Bengal sect is 
far above that — a point which will be discussed in detail 
later on. 

Krsua the Absolute, as evidenced by Upanisad and Vedic 
Texts : — 


The best evidence on this point is supplied by the Gopa- 
la Tapani Upanisad belonging to the Atharva Veda. Thus in 
the beginning while enquiring into the Highest Reality it sta- 
tes that Krsua is the Highest, self-luminous Being to be always 
worshipped-the Being from whose knowledge necessarily foll- 
ows the knowledge of all beings, which being known every thing 
else is known, and which is the source of the entire univex’se. 


and which dispells all fear of death (^; ijtrff 


ffcT I I same idea is expressed also 


in the concluding passage or upasamhara vakya 


qq’TO ^ vrin^i^ ^ ) 

“ Therefore KTsna is the self-luminous Being to be worship- 


ped; meditate upon Him, propitiate Him with a view to attain 
the greatest bonum called PreraAnanda, sacrifice unto Him, be 
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always devoted to Him. He is the Prauava,He is the Ulti- 
mate Keality/* 

Secondly, in the Kenopani^ad the beginning verses, while 
enquiring by whose will the mind of the individnal falls or 
withdraws ( from the corpor^^al fram^), state that ‘tranquil 
minds, knowing full well that Being which i‘5 the Breath of 
all breath, the e^^e of all eyes, withdraw from this region and 

become immortal’ ( ^ ^ STTW" 

^'kr: ^c?TT^m^r^7T^?n in 

the intervening verses it is stated ‘"Know that Being to be 
Brahman ' ^ ^ T%r^ ) ^ including passages 

we find again the statement “Whoever knows or realises this 
Upanisad attains immortality and the true sphere by way of 
overpowering all transgression, and establishes himself in the 

eternal heaven”, ( qr'^JTPTJT?^ 

rrR(^gi% i ). 

On a further enquiry as to who this Brahman is iii a 
more detinite way and what this eternal heaven is, tlie Nara- 
yana Upaniiad states ai the outset that the Purusa \i5iayana 
thought of creating beings. Some detailed acounts of creat- 
ion are then given, which is followed again by the statement 
that Narayana alone is the Eternal Sellfuniinous Being. Then 
follows an eulogy upon worshippers of Narayana, after which 
is stated that Narayana is that Brahman. In the concluding pas- 
sages the eternal Heaven hs .Je.scnbed as a place which is round- 

shaped like a li)tus, which is hliss-puib aiied and having com j lete 
lustre like that of lightning, and called Vaikuntha ( 

3^ 'SPR;). Tlie Lord of this 
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eternal Heaven is last described as Devakiputra ^ ^cT* 

The reconciliation of the Upa- 

kraina and Upasamhara Vakyas is possible only if we say 
what we have already established viz that Krsna the son of 
Devaki is Narayaiia in the absolute sense, while Narayaiia 
proper, the Lord of Vaikuiitha, is only a partial manifesta- 
tion of Krsna. 

In the Atharvanopanisad there is a text ^ 

On this the commentator Narayaiia, though 

seemingly belonging to the school of Samkara, says — Srikrsua 
alone is Visuu. who is preeminently Bliss in form, who is lus- 
trous ( i. e. self-luminous ), who is eternity embodied and who 

is the culminating point of summum bonum ( 

The expre- 

ssion means nothing but that all summum 

bonums — all the different concepts of the final end of life ac- 
cording to the different systems of philosophy — are rivetted 
in Krsna, who is thus regarded as the Absolute even by a 
follower of the Jiiana Margaof Samkara. This fact is further 

corroborated by the text Veda 1, 

156. 3) which is this explained by the commentator— “Know, 
Ye, that Para Brahman Krsna who is eternally manifested as 
having blissful hands, feet etc, and who (in His manifest 
sports), takes birth (i. e. appears before the phenomenal 
world ) in Dev^aki. 

The eternity and supersensuous character of Krsna** 
dwelling place which has been described as Goloka may be 
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proved also from the Rg Vedic text Tf- 

JXT^r 

” The meaning is this — We desire (^^%) 
to go to those places ) of the sports of you — Krsua 

and Rama (^), where there are auspicious cows of big horns. 
It is said in the Vedas (^f^) that that (^T^) supreme place 
( the supremacy lies in the fact that the place far surpasses the 
phenomenal world) of Him who is so greatly praised 
and who showers (whose lotus-like feet worshipped grant 
all (Josires — ), shines greatly in this phenomenal world. 

Although in this text neither the word Krsua — nor the word 
Qoloka is explicitly used, yet from the sense it is quite appa- 
rent that the first half of the texts refers to Goloka-the place 
of the non-manifest beatific sports of Krsna, while the latter 
half to Vindavana the place of manifest sports, being insepa- 
rably connected with which Krsna appeared in the pheno- 
menal world towards the end of the Dwapara Yuga. 

The same idea also occurs in the Madhyandina Sakha of 

the Yajurveda, viz;— ^ 

which means-We desire to go to that shining place, 

the dwelling place of Visuu. 

In the Rk Parisista Sruti 

“there is a clear reference to the 

cult of Radha which will be explained later on. For the 
present, however, the rendering of the text may be briefly 
stated thus— Madhava (Krciia) eternally shines resplendeiit and 
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makes ecstatic sports by reason ot' Eadha, and Radhika too 
shines among'^t all people only in connection with Madhava. 

The t^xt in the Chha. Up. leads 

to the same conclusion. The Mundaka text again 

5Tl^(%rr:” speaks of the ever-shining 

dwelling place of Krsna, called Sainvyoinan or Pareivyoman. 

We have thus conclusively j'roved that Kicna is the Ab- 
solute Being. The distinctive attributes whereby He is thus 
regarded as the Absolute have been nicely summed up by 
Valadeva Vidya bhusaiia in his Prameya Ratnavali — 

f^WSRTri^JTc^Il! 'TT?mT II, " 

which means that Krsna is the Absolute, because He is the 
hetu, the substratum of attributes such as 

etc, and eternally associated with Laksml. He is the 
uncaused cause of all beings, as is well said in the Swet. Up- 

— “One alone without a second assistant, He is the self-lumin- 
ous Absolute Lord, the most honoured and adorable of the 
universe, and the sole guiding force of all the secondary cau- 
salities like Mahat and othei’s.'* He is ever existent and all- 

pervading as the Kath. up says— R^JTT'JTR JTr^ 

^ 5r (U, 22, IV, 4 ). Besides, Existence, Knowledge 

1. The idea here is similar to that contained in the Bhag. text- 

W-m: I II 

(i:i, 2, 21). 
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and Bliss are His attributes as the Vajasaneya Up. 

says— ^ 'TTFT^’'. In other 

words, the three main attributes, Sat, Chit and Ananda 
constitute His supreme body or He is called Sach- 
chidAnanda-vigraha. His embodiedness is not contradictory 

to His all = pervadinoness,astheMundakasays-g^ ^ 

^ 9)— ‘‘ The highest 

Regulator of all beings, He, like a tree, is eternally present 
in His own supreme heaven Paravyoman and simultaneonsly 
the whole univ^erse is pervaded by Him — the most perfect 
Being, and this is all due to His inconceivable potency/’ The 
quality of Madhuryya constitutes His differentia in^as-mnch 
as this in the fullest extent is ever present in Him alone ^ "4|||[ 
no other Being. This Madhuryya, again, briefly rendered into 
the Eng. equivalent “graceful charm’’ or “charming graceful- 

ness”, is to be explained thus-“in^5E^ ’TK* 

^cr5r=^«T^5T ’jynrrsrnii- 

FTCT^rnr?^ — “The graceful charm consists in 

the fdct that even in His human form and in the midst of per- 
forming blissful sports similar to those of a human being, He 
works wonders such as can be effected only by the highest 
lordliness, e. g., while sucking the breast of the demoness PufcanA, 
He destroyed her life immediately^ by the stroke of His soft 
legs He upset and broke to pieces a very weighty cartj while 
yet a child of seven He held up on the end of His little finger the 
vast mountain Gov^ardhana/’ Again, the three main attribu- 
tes though constituting the body of Krsiia are to be understood 
as really different as wellas riou-different from Krsna the Hic/fi- 
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est Substance or Entity; for the purpose of explaining the thing, 
they are indicated however in language in such a way that it 
appears as if there is a difference only, and this point is to be 
understood just in the same way as we ‘‘Time always 

exists' — -in which one and the same Time is indicated in 
twofold aspects involving an element of difference/' 

Just as Krsna is the perfect Being, so are His incarna- 
tions; still there is some difference, and the difference is indi- 
cated in the Vaja. Texts — ' 

II “KrfiuaisPuma, His Incar- 
nation also is Purna; but for the purpose of a manifestation 
of the beatific sports, the Purna Incarnation comes out of 
Krsua; and at the time of withdrawing the sports from the 
vision of a particular phenomenal world Purna Krsna alone 
tains by way of imbibing in HiS own selfhood the whole 
nature of the incarnations." We might say, in other words, 
that while the incarnations are Purna, Krsna is Puriiatama 

1. In the above elaboration of the concept of Krsna we have 
cited some Srtiti texts in which the term Krsna does not ex- 
plicitly occur, and hence it might be doubted whether these 
texts really establish Krsna as the Absolute Being Bhagavan. 
Without entering into a full discussion of the question of au- 
thentici^^y of these texts, we are inclined to say here this 
much only that ancient Vaisnava Philosophers interpreted 
the texts in the way we have done, and that the concept of 
Krsna has been traditionally supported by these amongst other 
texts. The text example, has been 

interpreted by Madhwacharya as related to the text 

hence referring to the concept of Hari 
or Krsna as the Ultimata Iteality. (Bhasya, p, 15). 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF RADHA. 

Befoi'e we understand the principle of Radh^ which is 
the most vital point in Vaisnava Religion — -nay, which alone 
contributes to the excellence of the Bhakti cult, we have to 
recapitulate once more what we have already sufficiently dis- 
cussed, viz, that the Absolute as conceived in Vaisiiava Philo- 
sophy is not anon-differenced substance, but the Highest subs- 
tratum consisting of endless attributes or potencies eternally 
displayed to the fullest extent. Such a concept of the Abso- 
lute is the concept of Bhagav&n which again is nothing but 
Krsna. These endless potencies are classified first into Ant- 
rahga or Para, Vahirahga or AparS, and Tatastha or Jiva 
Sakti. The Antarauga or Swarupa Saktis are three, viz, 
Sandhini Samvit and HlSdini, while theVahiraiiga is called 
the MayaSakti. In Krsna as Krsna there isthe fullest display 
of the the three Swarupa Saktis, while Maya is displayed by 
His partial manifest; consequently, Ktsiia is Bhagavan in 
whom the three Saktis are eternally displa^^ed to the fullest 
extent. Although the idea of the fullest manifestation of 
the Saktis cannot be separated from the principle of Bhaga- 
van, yet for the facility of our understanding the character 
of the beatific sports of Bhagavan we may state that 
one and the same principle — the Highest principle or ultimate 
Reality — , when viewed from the point of view of the subs- 
tratum, is styled Bhagavto and wlien from the point of view 
of the threefold attributes is called MahalaksmL In other 
words, just as Bhagavan in the absolute sense is the supreme 
term for the Divinity of the substance having those attributes, 
s:) Mahalaksmi is the supreme term for the Divinity of those 
attributes themselves. We are thus led to conclude that 
the endUss attributes of Bhagavan may be viewed in their 
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twofold aspects of Maha Laksmi or the Aiitarahga Maha Sak- 
ti, and Vahirahga Sakti. These two aspects have clearly 

been explained thus in the Bhag. text — J*- Wf 

^r?c?TT i ^ m- 

II (^> text states only a few of the endless 

emanations of the most generic Antarahga Sakti MabaLaksmi, 
and each of them has an additional import in being also an 
emanatian of the Vahiranga Sakti. Thus the word means 
divine splendour or the halo of glory of Bhagavan, and also 
means worldly splendour or glory which has such an attrac- 
tive influence that it is loath to forsake even one who has 
lost almost all attachment to phenomenal objects. Ila means 
the world as force from the point of view of M^ya Sakti; 
it also means the Lila Sakti of Bhagavan which will be explai- 
ned later on. The word Avidya viewed as an emanation of 
the Mayjl Sakti means that force t^f which the function is to 

effect the concsalmentand forgeta]j(^(g<;^fpq^ ) of the true 

nature of the individual, and the identification thereof with 
sensuous matter; viewed in the other aspect, it means that 
supersensuous or divine potency whereby is effected that 

ecstatic joy ( ) which consists in the suppression of the 

lordship of Bhagavan and posit ment of dear personal lela- 
tionships between Him and the devotee. The latter import 
of the word Avidya,^ aUhongh it might appear novel to the 

1. The word Avidya being interpreted in the above way, viz, 
in the sense of suppression of the lordship which is the 
effect of the Chit or Samvit, virtually gives the idea of Avid, 
ya chit developed to the fullest extent 

i. e., Bliss. Thus becomes thereby 
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school of Absolute Monism, is no doubt based upon the Sruti 
text (Gopala TSpani) which means 

nothing but that Krsua as Rasa effects the niceties and delica- 
cies of the emotional ecstatic love characterising the Gopis. 
In a similar all the other words used in the couplet 

may be shown to have twofold connotations from the point of 
view of the Maha LaksmI and the Maya Sakti of Bhagavan. 

As has already been said, the intrinsic self -hood of Bha- 
gavan lies in the fact that Himself being indifferent to the 
display of the May5 Sakti which is indeed effected by his 
own partial manifest, He eternally revels in the fullest dis])lay 
of the threefold Swarupa Saktis- — Sandhim, Samvit ana Hlft- 
dinL These three Swarupa Saktis, as defined previously, eter- 
nally exist in Bhagavan Krsna alone \vho is the highest Subs- 
tratum of all beings; t'ley donot exist exp i :itly in the individual 
souls that are encased in corporeal frames. The latter as such 
or what the Charaka Samluia describes as Purusas^ are indeed 

the confusion between this and the as the 

emanation of is removed. 

1- cf. trf f 1% Jjrs? 

(Sarirasthana, c 

V, 5) ‘^Pnrusa (human personality) is regarded as the com- 
bination of six Dhatus viz the five elements and non-mani 
fest Brahman^’ where the word Brahman has been used . 
the sense of the individual self for many reasons — (1) to in- 
dicate the analogy drawn in the lines that follow between the 
vibhntis of the Highest Self as manifest in the phenomenal 
world anol those manifest in a person, (2) to point out the 
similarity which a finite self bears to the Highest Self, •. 3, to 
indicate the fact that the finite self has got its creator in the 
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the substratums of the sensuous tx'iad of Sattwa, Rajas and 
Tamas — the constituent elements of the material cause Pra- 
dhana whicli is but an emanation of the Vahiraiigfl- or MSyft 
Sakti of BIiagavAii.^ 

Since the distinctive character of Bhagavfln Krsna — the 
Rasa of the Upanisad texts — consists in the revelling in bea- 
tific S|X)rts in the midst of the highest development of those 
three Salctis which are concentrated in Bliss, eternal associa- 
tes are indeed necessary for the purpose. Tliese associates, 
as already pointed out, are therefore nothing but the divini- 
ties of the threefold Saktis Their existence, though eternal, 
isowing to the Sandhini Sakti, in other words, relative to 
the absolute existence of Bhagavin; their consciousness of 
the Absolute Lordship of Krsna is owing to theSamvit; their 
contribution to the blissful sports of Krsna as well as their 
own ecstatic joy is owing to the Bliss or HUdini Sakti. The 
relation thus between Krsua and the associates is one of 
difference and nou-differeuce, or what V^aisuava Philosophy 
calls Achintyabhedabheda; nou-ditference because they are 
but the attributes of the Ultimate Reality Krsna, difterence 
because they are eternally deified or supersensuously einbo- 

Highest Self and is intended for the sole good (pleasure) to 
Braluran, just in the same way as Mahat or Great Intellect 
has been described by Maau as Atma in verse lo, eh. 1. 

1. It is to be noted here that the triad of Sattwa Kajas and 
Tamas does not affect Bhagavan in the least, and hence is 
to be carefully distinguished from the Swanipa Sakti — triad. 
To avoid concussion with the Sattiva guna present in the 
phenomenal beings, Vaisnava Philosophy gives the additio- 
nal name of chit (chit unaffected with 

the Maya Sakti) to the Samvit Sakti of Bhagavan. [ef. 

Sancla- 

rblni, p. L^9]. 
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died realities having each a distinct body of his own for the 
upkeep of the ecstatic sports of Krsna. We cannot describe 
this relation in the light of Monism, Dualism or Pluralism, 
since the terminology or nomenclature of Western Philosophy 
does not strictly apply to Hindu Philosophy the modes of spe- 
culation being quite different. 

These divinities of the Swarupa Saktis associate them' 
selves in the ecstatic sports of Krsaa in different ways. AD 
though the general character of their devotional love towai^ds 
Krsiia is alike supersensuous as absolutly contradistiiiguish- 
ed from the sensuous love that prevails amongst phenomenal 
beings, yet there is a gradation of various degrees in respect 
of niceties and delicacies in the manifestation of their divine 
lo\e.. Such gradation again goes pari pasu with the differen' 
ce in the manifestation of Lordship by Krsna. We have al- 
ready explained how lordship yields to ecstatic bliss. We 
have also said that the highest essence of Bhagav^n consists 
in the complete sublimation of lordship by the blissful and 
loving nature. And this complete sublimation is possible to 
be effected not by all the divinities of the Swarupa Saktis but 
by one and one only, and that select one is what Vai.mava 
Philosophy calls Radha. RadlnV therefore, is not to be des- 
cribed as an ordinary mortal milkmaid as we find in Indian 

villages. Nor is Radha s devotional love towards Kpsna such 
a thing as justifies in any way the objectionable remark of 
Mr. Macdonnel who describes it as full of obscenities and 
impurities.^ 

Just as Krsna is that Being or Sulistance in whom the 
endless potencies are eternally displayed to the fullest extent, 
BO is Radha representing those endless potencies themselves 

1. See Macdounel’s History of Saa-krit Literature, the Chapter 

on Lyric poeiui. 
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in the fullest degree. In other word'?, Radha is no other than 
that Maha Laksnii which has been describe las the most ^ene- 
ric Antaraiiga Maha Sakti of Bhagavin Krsiia. We may say 
therefore that the ultimate causality of the creation, sus- 
tentation etc of the entire universe lies in Radha. Radha 
is one with Krsna in being wholly identified with the highest 
stage of the Hladini Sakti of Krsna; yet she is different inas- 
much as Krsna for the purpose of beatific sports eternally 
manifests Himself in two different shapes of body. The rela- 
tion, thus, between Krsna and Radha isevidentlj?’ one of diffe- 
rence as well as non-difference. By way of analogy may say 
that the relation is the same as that between musk and its 
smell or between fire and its flames. 

RSclha, therefore, by the power of her devotion sublimates 
altogether the Lordship of Krsna. This purpose is satisfied 
by Herself and her various emanations. These emanated di- 
vinities are the Gopis of Vrudavana. Indeed the word GopI 
(npfir) comes from root to preserve. The ecstatic joy 
cilled Premananda is preserved by them in heart, is 
concentrated in themselv^es to the fullest extent ever concei- 
vable — hence they are called Gopis, Radha is Gopi par exce- 
llence, while the others are like her Kayavyuhas 

1. This is according to the view of the Charitamrta text — 

^ II 

And it is to be noted here that the term generally 

reminds one of the technical sense in which it is used in 
Yoga Philosophy (the meaning being ‘a number of bodies 
which a Yogi can simultaneously generate by means of his 
occult power for the satisfaction of some purpose^* There 
is however a good deal of diference between that meaning 
and the idea in the present case, inasmuch as the bodies of a 
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They simply help in the complete positment of the astonish- 
ing beatitude Radha. Bliss is the sole ingredient of their 
bodies, their senses and their mind — their everything. And 
Bliss necessarily involves Chit. So we find in the scriptu- 
ral text — ■ 

a:5r R^^c?ri%^frJTWcft 

«T3IfW il 

(Brahma Samhit&), 

that the most primeval Being Govinda (Krsna) being the Self 
of the entire universe of beings (in His partial manifest Para- 
matina), in His intrinsic selfhood eternall^T' dwells in the high- 
est eternal heaven called Goloka, along with them (the Gopis) 
who are but His Saktis ( ) and whose whole person is 

perfused with Bliss and Chit, ie., with Preraa. Leaving a 
fuller discussion of the meaning of the word Preraa for a sepa- 
rate chapter, it will suffice here to say that this is never to be 
confused with passion or sensuous love. The difference bet- 
ween the two cannot be better expressed than by saying that 
while ( ) is like deep abysmal darkness, Prema is like 

the briglit solar lustre coming down from the sky completely 
unclouded. Kama, in other words, is desire for the satisfac- 
tion of one's own senses, while Prema is desire solely for the 
I^leasing of the Absolute Being Krsiia ( Charitamrta). 

In the hierarchy of the manifestations of the devotional 
love towmrds Ktsua, Radha represents the highest stage. The 
height of this love as well as a thorough exposition of all the 

Yogi are decaying while those of the Gopis are eternal. 
Hence it is but meet that the Gopis are described as some- 
thing like the Kayavynhas of Radha, and not exactly the 
Kayavyuhas. 
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grades is simply beyond conception: yet Vaisnava Philosophy- 
be it said to its credit — has tried to analyse with very great 
subtlety the various kinds of passion for Krsna. It asserts that 
this passion passes from one stage to the other until it reach- 
es the highest sublimity — the love manifested by RadliS, 
in other words, the love manifested by the divinity 
of the highest potency of Bhagavan Himself. In consistency 
with the spiritual significance of Krsna s beatific sports, the 
different grades in the manifestation of devotional love by the 
divinities of His Swarupa Saktis cannot but be analogous to 
the various classes of human relationship considered in their 
emotional aspect. A complete exposition of all these diffe- 
rent shades of feeling is simply impracticable in the English 
language, the simple reason being that Western Philosophy 
could never think of this exhaustive classification.^ However 
it is to be distinctly noted here that the significance of the 
analogy between the grades of divine love and the classes of 
human relationship lies in this that the latter has a much 


1. Bj" so Saying we do not fi:ean to depreciate the we^tern me- 
thods of thinking, but to urge only that the character of phi- 
losophical speculation is guided to some extent by climato- 
logy. And so Dr. Grierson rightly observes in his Intioduc- 
tion to the Vidyapati-“ ‘God is Levels alike the motto of 
the eastern and of the western worlds, while the form of 
love proposed is essentially different. The people of a col- 
der western clime have contented themselv’es with compar- 
ing the ineffable love of God to that of a father to his child- 
ren, while the warmer climes of the tropics have led the seek- 
ers after truth to compare the love of the worshipper for the 
worshipped to that of the Supreme Mistress Radha for her^.^ 
Supreme Lord Krsna. It is true that it is hard for a wes-l 
tern mind to graSp the idea, but let us not hastily comic- | 


mn it.'' 
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greater and insistent demand upon the time and attention of 
a person than what the lip prayers of God require. 

At a very low stage in this hierarchy of divine feelings, 
as manifested in Krsnas beatific sports in Goloka or Vrnda- 
van, the love exists as a relation between servant and master 
in the tie of obedience to the commandments of Krsua. As 
the nature of the relation requires it, consciousness of the sup* 
reme Lordship of Krsua very often peeps into the mind of the 
servant devotee who therefore often feels reserve in his atten- 
dance upon Krsua. The feeling of awful reverence is greatly 
predominant over the feeling of simple love. The next high- 
er stage is that of a friendly relation — as exemplified in the 
love of Suvala, Sridama, Arjuna and others. Here also Lord- 
ship prevails though in a lesser degree. The Gita teaches ua 
that to Ai'juna Krsua first manifestedHis Vis warupa; this terri- 
fied Arjuna, filled him with a feeling of awe and reserve: yet 
his mind felt uneasiness and there was a good deal ot hankering 
which compelled Krsua to manifest His intrinsic form of a 
human being, but that not always. 

The next higher stage is that irnwhich a more personal 
relationship is brought about whereby Krs?}a is conceived as 
a child and loved accordingly. This is best exemplified in 
the love of mother Yasoda for Krsua. Although Krsua in 
His Prakafa Lila first acknowledged Devaki as His mother, 
yet He was attracted away by a purer and closer affectionate 
love and so liked to be nurtured as a child by Yasoda. 
The simple affectionate love of Yasoda cannot prevent her 
from punishing Krsua for His childish freaks and naughty 
mischiefs. Her heart is filled with cares and anxieties when 
in the morning Krsua goes out with the whole body of Gopa- 
boys to look after the cattle. His home-coming is an event 
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of joy to her. Even this motherly loveof Yai:'oda is not power- 
ful enough to sublimate altogether the Lordship of Kisiia. 
She is some times struck with the supernatural powers of her 
son; while suckling the baby Krsiia, she is astounded to see 
within the small cavity of His little face the entire universe 
of beings, the various incarnations, the endless Narayanas as 
the Lords of endless Vaiknnthas, the eternal highest heaven 
along with the Gopas and Gopis. Yet such manifestation of 
supreme Lordship is only temporary; again the motherly love 
gains the upper hand and mother Yasoda banishes all these 

V thoughts from her mind and is absorbed with cares and an- 

xieties quite natural to a mother. 

In the highest stage, viz, the stage of ecstacy of love, the 
most closest personal relationship of conjugal tie is brought 
about whereby Kisna is loved with an unparallelled, all-per- 
vading, all-absorbing, astounding passion by Radha and Her 
associate Gopis, Here there is not the slightest tinge of re- 
serve — no fear, no awful reverence, no shrinking, no hesita- 
tion, no uneasiness, no astounding, no bewilderment, nothing 
of the kind, nothing whatsoever w’hich breaks the incessant 

^ flow of devotion. Here all conventions are utterly discarded 

and the highest self in the nature is completely posited. The 
crimson love of Radha alone is more than a match for the 
supreme Lordship of Krsna which is complete) 3^ thrown into 
the background. The Bhagavata texts and allied scriptures 
are unanimous on the point that Krsaa ever appears to Radha 

and to the Gopis in His intrinsic form of 

and never in the form of one having four hands but other- 
wise human-shaped, 

' From what is stated above it appears that in the consti- 

tution of Radhft, in Her devotional love, there is some specia* 
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]ity whereby she occupies the highest stage in the hierarchy 
of the manifestations of divine love. This distinctive attri- 
bute is described in Vaisnava Psj^chologj^ as Mahabhava, or, 
more accurately, Mahabhava considered in its aspect of Ma- 
dana.’ For the same reason of the paucity of the English 
language as was already pointed out, it is very difficult to 
give an accurate explanation of these terms or to render them 
into English equivalents. All that we can say is that it is that 
stage of divine love which stands far above the stage a human 
soul can aspire to reach by way of attaining the summum 
bonnm. Now the highest bonum prescribed by Vaisnava 
Philosophy for a human soul is what will be described later 
on as Premananda or, more accurately, a mere glimmering of 
Premananda. This Prema, which is nothing but the essence of 
the Hhadini or Rasa ^akti of Bhagavan, when passing through 
several stages by way of greater and greater development, turns 
into that beatific love which is called Bhava, occupying the 
seventh stage in the out-lined gradation of development pro- 
ceeding f’^om Prema. This Bhiiva, again, when undergoing a 
farther development so as to characterise the minds of none 
but the Go pis of Vrndavana, becomes Mahabhava. This Ma- 
habhava feeling has many aspects of which two are called 
Mohana and Madana; and of these again the former is com- 
mon to Rad ha and some only of her Kayavyuhas or associate 
Gopis, while the latter is present in Radfia and Radha alone. 
The excellence of this Madana Mah?ibhftva lies in the fact 
that it combines in itself and yet transcends all the cliarac- 

]. The same idea occurs in the Charitanirta couplet — Maha- 
])hava Fwarupa Sri Hadha Thakurani ( Saivagunakhani 
Krsaakaiitasiromaui !! [Adi Lila, ch. IV], ana also in the 

verse— I 

[Fjjvala Nilainarii, p. 59]. 
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teristics of the (iiftei*ent kinds of ecstatic emotional joy vary- 
ing from the low stage of Rati to the stage of Mahabhava in 
all its aspects. This appeal's from the 

I ^ II 

(Ujjvala Nllamaiu, Bombay Edition p. 409) 

This highest emotional divine love is always present in 
the heart of RMha and som etimes appears in outward mani- 
festation.^ 

It is by reason of this Mahabhava ecstac}’’ of love that 
Radha is described in the Vrhat Gautamiya text as 

iif^r I ^rwrr- 

^ITT II other words, Radha by means of her height 

of ecstatic joy shines resplendent with an all-surpassing halo 
of lustre, and is inseparably connected with the beatific sports 
of Krsiia. This very idea is also the underlying sense of the 


1. Although I am quite conscioiis of the fact that such mere 
statement of the technical terms like Mahabhava etc is not 
at all sufficient to give an idea of their significance in reli- 
gion, y( t I cannot help doing it for several reasons. In the 
first place, to express in language-specially in a foreign ton- 
gue-the tnll significance of these stages of divine love is ra- 
ther an absurd task; and if it is at all possible to give only a 
vague idea thereof, it will reqniie vchunes. Secondly, even a 
mere indication without elucidation of these points is thought 
to be necessary to let philosophic minds and moralists of the 
west know that their classification of feelings is a very trifling 
tiling in comparison to what the Hindu psychology of feel- 
ings has done. Thirdly, to omit a reference to these stages of 
ecstatic joy o£ devotion is indeed doing a great injustice to 
the exposition of the Principle of Radha, 
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Rg. Vedie text — pr«vi- 
ously. The text means that ‘‘Malhava or Krsna, the Self- 
luminous Being of beatific sports, and Radha, the highest 
divinity of the bliss-potencies of Krsna, — these two insepara- 
bly-connected entities shine resplendent with their own halo 
of glory amongst beings/' This interpretation seems to be 
inconsistent with the theory of the highest heaven Goloka as 
the dwelling place of Bhagav^n — quite distinct from the uni- 
verse of beings. The inconsistency however may be explain- 
ed away by the fact that though really speaking Bhagavan 
revels in beatific sports in His own eternal heaven, yet the 
ultimate source of the creation etc of beincrs Ivinci^ in the 

o o 

Biiss-potency of Bhagavan, the soul of each of the beings is 
a bit of the Infinite Bliss; and this real nature of the soul 
lying hidden under the influence of the Maya Sakti is posited 
by full realisation, and then the soul conceives nothing but 
the ecstatic sports of Krsna — -Radha everywhere in the entire 
universe of beings. Hence it is that the text quoted above 
speaks only of the stage of full religious realisation when 
nothing appears but the blissful sports of Krsna prevailing 
everywhere. 


Ihe principle of Radha being thus inseparably connected 
with the concept of Bhagavan, the cult of Krsna to be made 
accurate should be styled the cult of Radha-Kisna. Krsna is 
no doubt conceived as the Highest Being in the Bhagavata 
cult. The Absoluteness of Krsna, again, lies not in His being 
an Abstract Idea; He is the Concrete One eternally i-ealising 
Himself by way of ecstatic sports in the midst of the highest 
display of his Swarupa baktis. This distinctive character of 
Krsna is more definitely indicated by the compound concept 
Eadhakrsua if at all we carefully remember the philosophic.rl 
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import of the word Radha. Moreover, as the derivation 
(from root to worship, to propitiate) shows, from this 

compound concept it at once follows that Krsiia the Abv^olute 
is to be realised not in the manner of self = realisation indi- 
cated by Samkara and his followers, but in the way of 
constant devotion and propitiation by the individual soul 
not merging in the Highest Self. The chosen word 
RSdhakisna therefore indicates tacitly the relation h-n- 
ween the Absolute and human personality as well as the con- 
cept of the sum mum bonum to be attained by an individual 
soul. 

Although thus the concept of RAiha = Krsua clearly expre- 
sses the whole theory of the Absolute, yet it is a matter for 
serious consideration why the author of the Bhag. texts 
indicates the principle of Radha only in a vague way. He 

has indeed referred to it in the text — 

(X, 30, 28) but that seems to be rather in a my- 
stified way. Whatever the object of such hidden reference 
might be, there is not the least doubt that it is the principle 
of Radha appended to the concept of Krsna that brings out 
the full import of the Advaya Jiiana Tattwa which is the main 
principle involved in the whole volume of Bhag texts. Besides, 
there are lots of other scriptural texts which corroborate 
this concept of the Bhagavata. In the first place, there is 
the Rg Vedic text just now referred to, which is clear as broad 
day light about tlie ten ability of the RAd ha -Krsna theory. 
The same truth is also in volv^ed in the texts of the Vrhat Gouta- 

miya Tantra— rPe# I 

?TfT II 
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U lines occur in the context of Krsna’b speech 

to Valarftina, and the meaning is this-* I combine in myself 
the three principles, viz ( 1 ) the principle of the totality of 
effects, ( 2 ) the principle of causality, and (3) the princit le 
higher than these two, Rcldhika too, my dearest, devotee, is of 
this nature. I am transcendental to Prakxbi the prime cau^^e, 
80 is she my potency. I am Purna Brahman inasmuch as 
Bliss is my form and Knowledge is (preeminent?) in me. 
Being inclined by the devotion of Hiranyagarbha Brahma 
I manifest myself to the phenomenal world in every yuga, 
along with you my partial aspect and her (Radha), with the 
object of suppressing those that tyrannise over gods”. 

From the Adipur&ua text again ^ 

we know that RS,dhika alone fully realises the whole concept of 
the Ultimate Reality, while gods and other beings attain only 
partial realisation. The implication of the text, however, is 
that the devotional ecstatic love of Radha is simply an ideal 
one which is always to be approached but can never be actu* 
ally reached by phenomenal beings of the universe. 

In the Visuu Purana also there are expLcit references to 
the Principle of Radha. We are thus in a position to assert 
that the concept of Radha-Krsna whicli is the main tlieme 
of the Bhag. texts is corroborated by various other scrip- 
tuial texts, and is thus established on a sound and sure basis. 


The above exposition of Krsiia philosophy as indicated 
by the compound concept of RaPaakr^na is, I am afraid, high- 
ly cnticisad by many modern .scholars who hold that this is 
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*ot true Krsua=:philo 80 phy but popular or vulgar Krsiiaism 
and as such is to be iguoied as untenable. Their main objec- 
tion perhaps is that the name R&dha does not occur in the 
Bhagavata. They cannot convince themselves without a 
direct emphatic statement on this point like the statement 

contained in the mahftvakya 

To meet this objection, while admitting that nowhere in 
the Bhag. texts is to be found a clear mention of the name 
Radha, I must not fail to point out that there are lots of texts 
in the Bhagavata (e.g. X, 30, 31 ) in which the author has 
explicitly used the word (spqx, that this word undoubtedly 

points to the fact that amongst the GopLs there is some Divi- 
nity that stands uiiparallelled and unapproachable in the 
matter of devotional spirits towards Kxsna. Moreover, the 
whole tenth chapter of the Bhfigavata is nothing but an ela- 
boration of the highly esoteric doctrine based upon this very 
principle of Radha or Kysnapriya, and the great importance 
of the tenth chapter can never be minimised in view of the 

authors direct statement 

which means that the first nine chapters are but an 

introduction to the tenth chapter. There can not be the 
least doubt, therefore, that the sage Vyasa had the principle 
of Radhft clearly in his mind when he revealed the Bhag. text, 
however tacitly or implicitly he might have referred to the 
name Radha. To put the same thing by way of an analogy- 
Nowhere in the whole commentary text on the Ved. Sutras 
does Samkara mention the word MXya, yet from the manner 
of his treatment no bod}^^nawar^ of the fact that the word 
does occur in Samkara's commentary on the Upauisadas, 
hesitates to associate with his name the principle of Maya as 
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an illusion; similarly, from the manner of treatment the prin- 
ciple of EMha is justly associated with the name of VySsa 
notwithstanding the fact that he has never explicitly used 
the term Radha in the whole volume of Bhftcr. texts. 

O 

Again, although we are quite conscious of the fact that 
the number of non-bhagavatic texts cited by V. philosophers 
as containins: the word Radha is not large and so the evideu- 
ce on the point is rather meagre, still we must draw atten- 
tion to the fact that it is the connotation of the term and not 
the term itself that plays an important part in the sphere of 
religion. The dualistic theory of the Vaisnavas cannot be 
ignored, and the dualism is expressed in the relation between 
God and soul — the relation between God the worshipped ob- 
ject and the individual soul as the worshipper or devotee. 
If the Ultimate Reality is to be regarded as the Ideal Being, 
we cannot but recognise at the same time the existence of 
an Ideal Devotee. And what the Bhag, texts describe as 
RSdha or Priy& is nothing but this Ideal Devotee. If then 
this vital point in Vaisnavism be carefully remembered, there 
will be no reason why an object! m should be raised against 
the principle of Radha being inseparably appended to the 
concept of Advaya Jhana Tattwa Krsna Thus we can con- 
clude by saying that, as against the view of those objection- 
ists, if th'^re is anything like true Krsna philosophy it is sure- 
ly involved in the compound concept of Radha-krsna, and 
always to look to the philosophic import of the term R&dha 
would remove all doubts and silence all controversy. 

Mean ing oi Lih\ ^ 

Fiom the foregoing pages it appears that the theory of 
the Absolute a;5cording to Vaisuava Philosophy is that of 
Krsna eternally realising Himself in the midst of ecstatic 
eports. The word Sport' has been used throughout as the 
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English equivalent for the Sainskit word *Llla* and we have 
reasons to do so. As already pointed out, the word ‘LilS** 

occurs in the Ved. Sutra II, I, 33 

where all the commentators agree in taking the word in the 
seu^e of ‘sport’; and because this is also the meaning given in 
Inxicous, we are fully justified in adopting this meaning. 
Creation indeed is a veritable puzzle, and to explain this the 
philosophic thought of the west has attempted several theo- 
ries varying from crude materialism to idealism. The high 
est development of the idealistic theory was, it seems to me, 
reached in the objective idealism of Hegel, which states that 
eternal creative processes are indispensably necessary for the 
realisation of the Absolute Idea. Without entering into a 
thoroughgoing examination of the theory, all that we can say 
for our present purpose is that it is open to one grave objec* 
tion, viz, thatby regarding creative processes as a necessity for 
the realisation of the Absolute Idea, it reduces the Absolute 
into one in which a feeling of uneasiness or want is felt, and 
thereby the Absolute character of the Absolute Idea is lost 
altogether, and the idea of imperfection creeps upon the Abso- 
lute. To avoid such objections the Vedtota has justly put 
forward the theory that creation is a mere sport of the Abso- 
lute. It is to be noted here that th e^idea o f ‘sport has two 
main characteristics viz (1) that no exertion is felt, (2) that 
there is no ulterior motive to satisfy some purpose. We have 
already shown how the latter characteristic is not made out if 
Samkara’s theory of Brahman be accepted. Even the expla- 
nation given by Ramanuja of the above sutra has been shown 
to be 0 ^en to one objection. The theory of creation as a mere 
sport, therefore, becomes the most tenable if only the Abso- 
lute be regarded as the Highest Substance consisting of end- 
less attributes concentrated in Bliss. In otherwords, ifKrsua 
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the Rasa of the Upanisads be regarded as the Ultimate Reality, 
then and then only creation will be most satisfactorily explai- 
ned as a mere sport. ^ The question now is Ts creation a spo^^ 
or Lila of Bhagavan Krsua as Krsua' ? We have already saiu 
that though Krstia as Bhagavan is the ultimate source of 
creation, susteiitation etc of the phenomenal world, yet the 
direct causality of creation etc is ascribed to Him in His par- 
tial aspect Paramatma Pariisa, Moreover, the universe as it 
stands consists of such a great diversity of names and forms, 
consists of such an endless number and gradation of causali- 
ties and forces acting and reacting upon one another, is such 
a wonderful conglomerate of acts and effects going on in the 
limitations of time and space, — that it cannot but be created 
by an Omniscient, Omnipotent, All-pervading Being. In other 
words, creation testifies to the supreme Lordship of Bhagavan; 
and though it is really a bit of the Infinite Bliss of Bhao-av^ 
and as such should appear in its blissful character, yet by ' 
inconceivable Maya bakti the blissful character of the spc ” 
of creation lies hidden, making room for an indication of tb' 
Loi'dship of Bhagavan. Thus we tind that in ci’eation as a 
sport the intrinsic nature of Bhagavan is not revealed, and 
we cannot therefore describe this sport as the sport of Bha- 
gavSiiKmiaas Krsna. What, then, is that supreme sport 
which is eternally displayed by Krsna as such ? It is nothino- 
but that beatific sport— the necessary outcome of the Infinite 
Bliss of Krsna, in which the best part is played by the divine 
conjugal-relationship which Radha bears to Krsna. 


1. As regards this doctrine of creation beinp a sport of the 
Absolute Being Bhagavan vre refer also to the dictum of 
Heraklitns, “Making worlds is Zeus' ‘pastime,’ and also to 
what Plato says in his Laws, Book VII, p. 803, viz that “Man 
is made to be the play thing of God.^^ 
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This nnparallelled, all-absorbing, all == astounding Lila of 
Hadhakrsiia is described in Vaisnava Philosophy as of twoaspe- 
' ts Prakata or manifest, and Aprakata or uon-manifest.^ 
Both these Lilas are eternal, and the fact of eternity is based 
upon various texts. For example, the Vrh. Up. text 

’’ says that whatever attributes and 
acts there are in the Absolute Being are to be understood ss 
having existed in the past, as existing in the present, and as 
those that exist alike in the future. Again, from the Pippa- 
lada &kha text 

clear that the sports are eternal. The 
relation between these two Lilas may be briefly stated thus:- 
One and the same Lila is indeed going on eternally in the 
highest heaven Goloka; phenomenal beings like ourselves 
^ vhose true personality lies hidden and suppressed under the 
■ ■ ^aence of the Maya Sakti have no access to this Lila; we 
e not indeed, in this miserable and pitiable state of ours, 
^ expected to realise this even in the billionth part; at this stage 
w and with respect to ourselves the Lila is called non-manifest. 
But the Love God of the Vaisuavas, whose sweet nature it is 
to sell Himself to and to be conquered completely by the 
insatiable hankering in the devotion of His dear devotees, 
who feels not the least hesitation to do any thing and every- 
thing, even to go to the most horrible hell for the sake of 
His dearest devotees, to whom nothing appeals but the ince- 
ssant flow of propitiation of their dearest Krsna — this Love 
God of the Vaisiiavas out of sheer goodness and grace some- 
times manifests Himself, in the midst of the blissful ecstatic 
sports, to phenomenal beings: and at this stage the self— same 
Lila of Goloka is called manifest — manifest indeed in the su- 
persensuous heaventrio of Vrndavana, Mathura and Dwaraka'. 


1, See Appendix. 
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What Vaisnava Philosophy calls Goloka the highest heaven and 
dwelling place of Krsuais indeed one and the same, and it is this 
that gets the appelation of the heaven-trio from the point of view 
of the manifest Lila.. The eternity of the Lila means that its 
flow is incessantly going on subject to no limitations of time 
and space; and in the manifest aspect of the Lila, if, in the 
midst of the selfsame characteristic of transcendancy over 
time and space limitations, there is the appearance of the acts 
of Krsna's taking birth and the like, — there is the display of 
the limited acts like beginning, mediating and termination, 
all this is surely to be regarded as owing to the inconceiv- 
able willforce of the Lord Kysna. 

The non-manifest Lila again is described as having two 
aspects,^ viz — (1) Mantropasanamayi what 

is represented in the set formula of lip> prayers the daily prac- 
tice of which with all regularity constitutes the preliminary 
stage of all religious life, (2) SwSrasiki or what is 

revealed as a flow in realisation. As we have already said, 
the real significance of the personal relationship to Bhagavan 
brought about in the devotional cult lies in the fact that it 
has a much greater insistent demand upon the time and at- 
tention of a person than what the lip- prayers of God require. 
The more time and attention a person gives for meditating 
upon Bhagav^ln, the greater prospect has he of realisation so 
as to approach nearer and nearer the attainment of the final 
end. For the human soul as it stands, it is not at all possible 
in the preliminary stage to meditate upon a good number of 
the endless beatific sports of Krsna — far be it said of a hope 
for full realisation. Hence it is that in the preliminary stage 
when by the good grace of Bhagavan manifesting Himself 
in the shape of a spiritual guide a person is just initiated in- 

1. See Appendix, 



to the devotional cult, the Lila ofBhagavan rs very ti&rstely 
indicated to him, as if the Infinite Lila is restricted to a parti- 
cular sport or act or rather to unconnected spheres of the 
beatific isports. And the devotee henceforward is required 
to practise regularly the meditation upon the Lila as thus re- 
presented in the set formulae of incantations. Besides, how 
can it be expected to express adequately in words a thing 
which is only to be revealed into the heart of mankind? Even 
Sabda Brahman or the Logos cannot describe in detail the 
endless ecstatic sports of Kmia. Such being the case, 
the Lila is to be considered at this preliminary stage in its 
aspect of MantropasanamayL 

Then by constant meditation and deep contemplation 
practised in strict accordance to the rules of the Bhakti cult, 
the Lila might ultimately be revealed in its various manifes- 
tations linked together, and thereby the devotee feels such 
an inexplicable divine joy that it has no parallel in the mun- 
dane sphere of existence. At this stage of mature realisation, 

the Lila is considered in the aspect of Owing to 

the presence of an uninterrupted flow of devotion the 

Lila might be compared to the flowing stream of the 
Ganges, while the other one to a lake of water ot'^rictly 
speaking to a ^ries of lakes. 

Prom the above it appears that a reconciliation is how- 
ever possible between the two Lilas. This reconciliation 
might be indicated by way of reference to theBhagavata text- 

47, 29). Krsua 

speaks to the Gopis ‘’Your separation from me never takes 
place completely; in other words, you are never separated 
from my whole self.’' What the text really means is this — At 
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' the termination of the Prakata Lila it appears as if a separa- 
tion is effected between Krsna and the Gopis, but that is not 
so; for, though Kr>^na seems to be separated from them so far 
as the manifest aspect of the Lilft is concerned, yet He is ever 
in the company of His associates so far as the non-manifest 
aspect is concerned. In otherwords, the conjunction between 
Krsna and His divine associates for the purpose of beatific 
sports is indeed eternal; this is sometimes displayed to pheno- 
menal beings, sometimes taken away from their view. Even 
in the course of the manifest Lila, it so .happens that Krsna 
by His movement here and there is separated from some of 
His associates — say, from mother Ya^oda when Krsna goes 
out to look after the cattle, but at that very moment He is 
in the company of those very associates. This seems rather 
curious and anomalous to us, phenomenal beings as we are. 
But we should ever remember the fact that such contradicto- 
ries, as ‘separation and conjunction*, ‘going out and stayi)ig 
within*, are all conquered in the Absolute by means of His 
inconceivable supreme Lordship or Omnipotence. Instances 
of manifestation of such supreme Lordship by way of contra- 
dictions conquered are not rare in the Bhagavata texts. The 
Lila of Dtoabandha, the Lila of Brahmamohana, the Lila of 
meeting simultaneously a few thousands of Gopis with one and 
the same supreme body, and various other Lilas testify to 
this supreme Lordship of Krsna. From all this it is clearly 
proved therefore that what appears to be a termination of 
the Lila is really nothing but an uninterrupted continuous 
flow of the same — the only difference being in respect of as- 
pect, manifest or non-manifest. In otherwards, a reconcilia- 
tion is thus nicely brought about by Va'Siiava Philosophers 
between the t\vo Lilas, Prakata and Aprakata. 



Chapter IV. 

JTVA OR INDIVIDUAL SOUL.^ 

In western philosophy there is a great ambiguity about 
the word ‘Sour, It is used in so many different senses — some- 
times as a synonym for ‘mind’, sometimes for ‘life’, sometimes 
in the sense of the rational principle in an individual being — 
that it is very difficult to assert what it exactly means. 
Although thus there is some difference in meaning, the word 
soul is generally used as the corresponding word for the 
Hindu philosophical term ‘Jiva’ or ‘Atrna. And following 
the footsteps of others and for want of a more suitable and 
a[pr)priate term we have chosen to use this word soul in the 
sei se of ‘Jiva’. 

Now what is the meaning of ‘Jiva' ? 

To understand the real significance of the word ‘Jiva’, 
we are to remember the fact, already stated, that the concept 
of Bhagav'an, as already stated, implies endless attributes 
inhering in a sub^ance. These attributes are broadly classi- 
fied into three, viz, (1) Antaraiiga or Swarupa Saktis, (2) 
TatastliA or Jiva Sakti, and (3) VahiraxigA, or Maj^a Sakti. 
Of these, we have already dealt with the AntaraixgA Sakti in 
sufficient detail; and the meaning of the other two, though 
roughly indicated before, needs likewise a detailed examina- 
tion. Why is Jiva c tiled the ‘Tatastha Sakti? The word 
Ta^stha in Sainskrt means ‘that which lies on the bank — say, 
of a river’; and if we are to describe such a thing, we should 
say that it is neither included in the river proper i.e. water, 
nor does it come under the category of the village or town or 
pi’ovince situated adjoining to the river — near the bank. 
Similarly, of the endless Jivas the eternally released ones are 
eternally beyond the influence of t le Maya toakti, and the 


1. See Appendix 
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others, i.e., those iu bondage may, by taking recourse to the 
Bhakti Cult, surpass the Maya Sakti. Hence the Jiva Sakti, 
does not come under the category of the May^ Sakti, Nor 
does it come under the category of the x\atarahga Saktis; and 
the reason is this; — Owing to its transgression of deviating 
away from the contiguity of Bhagavan, the Jiva is suppressed 
by the influence of the Maya Sakti, but such aSectation by 
Ma 3 "a. does not accrue even to Paramatm3< the partial aspect 
of Bhagavan — far be it said of Bhagavan Himself who is ever 
in the display of His Swarupa S iktis; — in other words, owing 
to the affectation by Maya, the Jiva Sakti does not come un- ' 
der the category of the Antarang'i Sakti of Bhagavan, More- 
over, according to the technical meaning of the word 

(“the being indicative of that 

in the midst of being different from that ’ ), die Jiva is called 
Tatastha also because, though it is distinct Irom the Swarupa 
Sakti of Bhagavan, it goes to indicate Bhagavan as its ulti- 
mate source, just in the same way as solar ra^’s though dis- 
tinct from die sun proper indicate nothing but the sun as 
their source. 

The Jiva Sakti, therefore, is a Sakti distinct from the 
Antaranga as well as from the Vahiraiiga Sakti. Hence it is 
that the Jiva is described as the Apara Sakti in the Visnu 

Parana text— 1 

t^r a ( vi. 7, ei ). as well as 

in the Gita text— T%)% ^ TOTT 

II (VH, 5). And this 
very idea we also find expressed m the Sruti texts (i) 

^pft ^3Trr in^pIT I ( ^veta. 

IV 9). (n) 
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(Mund. Ill, 1, 1 also Sveta IV, 6). f iii ) ^ 

(quoted in the Sat-Sandarblia, p. 236). 

As to the intrinsic nature of a Jiva we may refer in the first 
place to the words of one jAnaatr Muni who is regarded as 
the most ancient expounder-anterior even to RSmi\nuja-of the 
system of philosophy that has given birth to the Sri-sec t of 
Vaisnavas. Thus we come to know therefrom that negatively 
speaking a Jiva is neither a deity, nor a man, nor an irra- 
tional animal, nor an immovable being like plants ; it is nei- 
ther the body, nor the senses, nor the mind, nor life, nor 
intellect, nor the understanding ; it is neither an unintelligent 
unconscious substance, nor one liable to transformation, nor con- 
sisting of knowledge alone. Affirmatively a Jiva is 

ft 

What we come to know from the above lines is this — 

In the first place, Jiva is not liable to any change. It re- 
mains the same retaining its own identity in whatever being 
it may lie, be it in a deity, in a man or in any other being. 
Just as life in the sense of ‘performance of their respective func- 
tions by the several parts of an organic system* is one and 
the same in whatever individual being it might be, so is Jiva. 
To explain further Change or transformation is principally 
of the following kinds, viz taking birth or production, retain- 
ing existence, development, reduction to another form, de- 
caying and disappearance. None of these is predicated of a 
Jiva. A Jiva thus is that entity for whose presence brought 
about by Maya in an organic body the several parts of the 
organisn, e. g, the mind, the senses etc. are in a position 
to perform their respectis^e functions. By calling it an entity 
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or substance we deny the materialistic view that ‘Jiva is 
the mere aggregate of conscious states', and assert that it is 
a single permanent principle or agent having the power of 
manifesting itself to itself in a connected system of states and 
activities in time and at the same time distinguishing itself from 
them, and asserting itself as one and the same identical princi- 
ple through all successive states and connecting them all to- 
gether into unity of a single mental life. 

These two inseparable characteidstics, viz, (a) non = liability 
to change and (b) identity in the midst of differences, eviden- 
tly constitute the eternity of the Jiva ; and as to this maxim 
all the theistic systems of Indian Philosophy agree. ^ 

Secondly, consciousness being its attribute, Jiva is 
other words, it is self-luminous. 
But this self- luminosity is to be understood not in its rela- 
tion to Bhagavan for the simple reason that Jiva being but a 
potency of Bhagavan surely gets its illumining force from 
Bhagavan- the Highest Substance and Source of all. It is self- 
luminous in relation to an unintelligent substance 

The latter by itself can neither manifest itself nor 
manifest others, while a Jiva can do so. It reveals itself to 

Siddhan- 

ta Muktavali, Bibli theca Indiea, Vol IX, p 38 , (“and thus by 
the tmbeginn’ngness of traiisinigration the eternity of soul he. 
ing proved and since an unbegiuning entity cannot be destro- 
yed, the eternity of sonl is demonstrated. So it is to be under- 
stood"); also — \%ri; I 

II, quoted iu the 

Sidhantaratnamala (“The soul, Isa, pure chit i. e. Brahman, 
the distinction of the first two. Nescience, and its connexion 
with Chit-these our six are held to be without beginning'^ 
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itself as appears from the process of conscious reflection ; and 
by its presence it manifests unintelligent substances. Be- 
sides consciousness, it has also the attribute of bliss. This 
is shown in two ways — (i) since it receives its existence from 
Bhagavan, it cannot but be blissful in its intrinsic nature, for 
bliss is the preeminent attribute of Bhagavan ; (ii) our expe- 
rience tells us that an individual being is always averse to 
pain and ever seeks after pleasure. If, therefore, pleasure is 
its attribute even in the state of suppression by Maya, there 
is no doubt that pleasure is its attribute in the stage before 
the affectation by May&, though of course there is an absolute 
difference between the two pleasures. Owing to its conscious 
nature, Jiva is called Chetana which in Samskrt means ‘that 
which manifests others’. 

Thirdly, Jiva is called or having the power 

of pervading. The significance of this characteristic is well 
understood in its relation to the other attribute, viz, that 
Jiva is or very minute. An Auu or atom is defined as 

an indivisible substance, the culminating point of smallness. 
Its smallness is beyond perception and so can not be adequately 
expressed in words. Yet some how to give an idea we 
may say that if the hundredth part of the end of a piece of 
hair be divided into hundred parts, that would roughly 
amount to an atom. This very idea about the smallness of 
Jiva wo find expressed in the Sruti texts — 

%?r^Tr srnjj: (Muud. iii, 9), 

Sv^tA v, 9). From the Bhag. texts also 

(XI, 16. 11). ^lT;etc (VI, 16, 18), 

i fl: 

II (X, 67, 26), we know that Jiva is the smallest 
thing conceivable. Though thus of an atomic size Jiva is 
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capable of pervading the whole organic system of a body so 
as to enable -each and every part of the system to perform its 
Qwn function^ Such pervasiveness is of course owing to the 
inexplicablemagneticinfluenceof Jiva, justin the same way as a 
very small quantity of some medicinal herb borne somewhere in 
the body invigorates simultaneously the. whole bodily system. 

In this connection it is necessary to refer to the Gita text 

m, 24) which speaks 

of the all-pervasiveness of Jiva, This seems to be conflicting 
with the various scriptural texts, and a reconciliation is pos- 
sible only if we interpret the Gitft text by saying 

that when at the great dissolution the endless 
Jivas by way of reabsorption lie in a subtle state 
with Bhairavdn then the Jiva in that state would be called 
all-pervading, for otherwise Bhagavan Himself 
would not be called so. 

Fourthly, in its intrinsic nature of being a bit of the Infi- 
nite Bliss and Knowledge of Bhagavan, Jiva is truly called 
Aham or Ego. This real significance of Abam is to be care- 
fully distinguislied from what wrongly goes by the same name 
under the influence of the Mayi Sakti. In the latter cise the > 
material substance Prakrti is wrongly identified with the true 
Ego and what is really the act of Prakrti is erroneously ascri- 
bed to Jiva. Owing to its real function — the thought and 
meditation about the Highest Substance — being taken away, 


1. This pervasiveness of a Jiva. is referred to in the Ved. Sutra 
11,3,26 which means that ‘just as a lamp by 


means of its virtue of lumiaosity lights a whole house, so also 
a Jiva though intrinsically of atomic size, by reason of its 
attributes — undecayingness and the like — is capable of per- 
vading simultaneously the whole organic system of a body/ 
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Jiva becomes engrossed in thought of Prakrti, and thereby 
the real ‘aham* is thrown into the background yielding place 
to a new ego. This new ego corresponds to the empirical 
ego in the western system. That Jiva is quite distinct from 
this empirical ego may be shown thus — In dreamless sleep all 
functional activities of the S3ns33 and of the mind cease; even 
the understanding remains inactive, for the whole function of 
the understanding consists in its synthetic activity of sub- 
jectivation whereby the sense-manifold being thrown into the 
mould-like universal principles of time and space are brought 
into relation to the ego, and in dreamless sleep no such con- 
dition is present. In other words, in dreamless sleep no con- 
sciousness can reasonably be ascribed to the new ego. After 
such a dreamless sleep when we wake, we say “I slept a sound 
sleep”, and owing to this remembrance it must be said that 
even in dreamless sleep there is present the real ego in its 
self-conscious state, for it is a psychological fact that remem- 
brance and consciousness inhere in th) same substance or 
entity. Thus we see that Jiva is an Ego which should not 
be confused with the empirical ego or what Hindu Philosophy 
calls Prakrta Ahamkara. 

Fifthly, Jiva is not one but many. Being of the atomic 
dimension it can not simultaneously exist in dift'erent indi- 
vidual beings. A very small piece of a medicinal herb borne 
by an individual, though it might invigorate the whole orga- 
nic system of that particular being, can not simultaneously 
migrate to other beings; so is the case with Jiva. The theo- 
ry of plurality of Jivas must therefore be upheld. Had it 
not been so, one and the same Jiva would have simultaneous- 
ly pervaded, like Paramatma, the whole universe of beings, 
and in that case there would be no place, in the system of 
Vaisiiava Philosophy, for Paramatma as the Immanent Regu- 
lator of all beings. 
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This doctrine of plurality of Jivas is also directly stated 
in the Ved. Sutra II, 3, 48, where the commentator Rama- 
nuja says — ‘'Although the souls, as being parts of Brahman 
and so on, are of essentially the same character, they are 
actually separate, for each of them is of atomic size and resi- 
des in a separate body. For this reason there is no confu- 
sion or mixing up of the individual spheres of enjoyment and 
experience” ( Thibaut's Translation of Ramanuja, p. 565 ). 

Though Jivas are many, yet they are related in differen- 
ce as well as non-difference. In so far as each is undecay- 
ing by itself there is the sameness in all Jivas; still there is 
difference, and this difference appears in two-fold ways, viz- 
(1) while encased in corporeal frames different Jivas suffer 
weal and woe differently according to the difference, in na- 
ture, of the acts done in this or previous existence; (2) while 
bereft of gross bodies different Jivas occupy different posi- 
tions in the hierarchy of spiritual life according to the dif- 
ference in the nature of the devotional practices. 

Sixthly, Jiva is pure, and the purity consists in the fact 
that in its intrinsic nature it is not afiected in any way by 
the impure effects of Ma 3 ’a. When encased in a corporeal 
frame it remains all the while as a passive looker on of the ^ 
impure effects going on, which effects are really attributed 
to the empirical ego that is thus brought about by the Maya 
Sakti by way of overshadowing the real ego or pure Jiva. 

Lastly, the eternity of the Jiva, already referred to, 
necessarily follows from its being an attribute of the Eter- 
nal Absolute. As such, the knowledge and bliss though 
finite in comparison with the Infinite knowledge and bliss 
of Bhagavan, eternally inheres in the Jiva. Such knowledge 
and bliss is indeed explicit in the Jivas that are eternally i 

released. In those, on the other hand, which on account 
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of the beginningless deviation away from the contiguity of 
Bhagavan come under the influence of the Maya Sakti, there 
is a mere faint glimmering of this innate knowledge (called 
Vaisnava Philosophy); and this fact can- 
not but be admitted for otherwise no satisfactory explana- 
tion can be given for the intuitive belief in the Absolute 
Being which the philosophic thought of Vaisiiavisin accepts 
as the starting point in religious pract*ce. 

The characteristics of a Jiva, thus far indicated and ex- 
plained, may also be strengthened by various scriptural texts. 

Thus the Kath. Up. 11, 18, text — ^ 

II evidently speaks of the eternity and 
non-liability- to-ehange of a Jiva. The Bhag, texts again — 

^ITrin T%r?Tf35?rT: I 

r?I^I' (VII, 7, 19-20 ) dis- 

tinetly state all the characteristics indicated above. The 
same view is also held in the Ayurvedic Susruta Samhit& 

text— ^flT5T?nfn; - 

f^rar 

^iTWIl^irWRlT^rTi;^ ( ^rlrasthana, eh. 

I, 16-17 ) with the reservation that what is called empirical 
ego goes here by the name of Karmapurusa. 

Classification of Jivas^ : — The endless Jivas thus descri- 
bed as having twelve main characteristics are classified in the 


1. See Appendix. 
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Vaisiiava System into two principal classes, viz — (1) Those 
that are eternally inclined towards Bhagavan; in them their 
intrinsic nature of being chitkaiia and Ananda-kana is eter- 
nally explicit, and hence by the benign influence of the high- 
est display of the S warn pas aktis they are acknowledged as 
eternal associates in the beatific sports of Bhagavan; (2) those 
that are averse to Bhagavan from beginningless time; in them 
the innate characteristic of knowledge and bliss or simply 
chit (as Vaisnava Philosophy very often uses this term chit 
in the sense of the three Antaraiiga Saktis combined to- 
gether) is implicit, and by the Vahirahga Sakti of Bhagavan 
they are compelled to undergo the trial— so to say — of being 
born again and again, subject of course to limiting adjuncts, 
and such births continue till the attainment of Self-reali- 
sation. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE DOCTRINE OF MAYA.^ 

As indicated in the previous chapters, the Vahirahga 
Sakti of Bhagavan is also called the Mftya Sakti. The Swa- 
rupa Laksana of Maya we get from the Bhag. text — 

5r sTcfr^ =gTrirR i 

(II, 9, 33) ’‘That potency of Bhagavan, which is conceived 
outside His intrinsic self-hood and yet which is not concei- 
ved irrespectively of Him is called Maya/* The Sruti says — 

rrferq; ^ II (Muud. II, 2, 8;, i.e., all ties of the 

1. See Appendix, 
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heart are broken, all doubts are removed and all acts cease, 
if that Para. vara or the Highest Being is seen. These ties 
etc., again, as will be shown below, are nothing but the crea- 
tion of Maya, and their suppression consequently means ab- 
sence of the conception of Maya. Thus we see, if there is 
realisation of the Absolute Being, there is no conception of 
Maya. Moreover, Maya being but a potency, its conception 
necessarily involves the idea of a potent Being or Substance 
as the receptacle of that potency, and that potent Being is 
Bhagavan. A potency can never stand by itself, it always 
i inheres in a substance. So we are led to conclude that the 

Swarupa Laksana of Maya is justly stated in the above verse. 
The Tatdstha Laksana of M&ya, again, appears from the text 

TIPTT I 

^ II ( XI, 3, 16 ), which says that 

Maya is that potency of Bhagavan which by reason of the 
three gunas causes the creation, sustentation and dissolution 
of the phenomenal world. 

This Maya Sakti to which the causality of the world is 
^ thus ascribed has two main aspects, viz. (1) Nimitta Maya, 

(2) Upadana MSyA, such classification of causality correspon- 
ding to what the Aristotelion system lays down as Efficient 
and Material cause. The generic concept of Maya as consis- 
ting of these two individual concepts is clearly expressed and 

elaborated in the text— 

srnjriTFm I N J 

srq^ II ( X, 63. 26 ). Here the four concepts of 
* and constitute the elements of the Nimitta 

aspect or Efficient causality, while the others make up the 
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Material cause or Prakrti or Pradhana. Let us explain each 
of the terms. By Kala or time is meant that Vitti or function 
of Paramatma, which consists in disturbing the equilibrium 
state of the three gunas in the Pradhana so as to bring about 
a change in the shape of production of effects. ( cf. 

g JTPTPTT I 

II (III, 5, 26) This Vedantic idea of time is similar to 

the western conception whereby time, like space, is to be 
understood as a universal principle that underlies the idea of 
change. The conception thus overthrows the Naiyayikas 
view of Kala as a substance, and is also an improvement upon 
the Sarakhist’s view which attributes the diaturbation of the 
equilibrium state of the Pradhana to the contiguity alone of 
Purusa and Prakrti. By ‘Karma* is meant the acts done by 
beings, or strictly speaking, by the emperical egos in mun- 
dane existences from time immemorial. Such acts are of 
course other than those that follow necessarily from the int- 
rinsic nature of a Jiva, and as such are excluded from the 
category of devotional worship and the like. The steady 
proneness of these acts towards the production of effects is 
what is styled here ‘Daiva*, and the impressions left by 
the acts constitute what is called here ‘Swabhava*. The com- 
bination of these concepts thus constitutes the efficient aspect 
of Maya which is regarded as the generic force of causality 
in the matter of creation. 

By ‘Dravya* is here meant the subtle state of the five ele- 
ments; Prana is th (5 vital principle otherwise called Vayu, 
which in Hindu Physiology is described as “the subtle princi- 
ple that regulates all the processes of nerve-irritation and the 
impluse of the neurons within the sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem of a body, as well as the underlying principle of all the 
processes of stimuli being carried to the different senses.” 
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‘Atraa here means the Aham principle or the emperical ego 
underlying the process of subjectivation operaUd upon the 
sense = manifold; 'Vikara* means the eleven senses including 
Manas, as well as the five gross elements, and ‘Delia’ or body 
is the conglomerate in a cosmic order of these sixteen evolutes. 

The Nimitta Maya, also called Jiva^Maya, has twofold 
functions viz VidyS- and Avidya, as we come to know from 
the text— jjU I 

TTFnTT TT II ( Bhag. XI, 11, 3) Yidya, 

means Right knowledge which consists in the ascertainment of 
the true nature of a Jiva as a bit of the infinite supersensous 
Knowledge and Bliss of Bhagavan; Avidya, generally render- 
ed into Nescience, means Ignorance about this true character 
ofaJiva. These two are beginningless emanations of the Mayft 
Sakti. Vidya being a vrtti or function of the Swarupa Sakti of 
Bhagavan is indeed eternal; that is to say, a Jiva is eternal- 
ly self-conscious of its true nature, but this self-consciousness 
is sometimes explicit (e. g. in the case of eternally released 
souls), and sometimes implicit (as in the case of those that 
are affected by Maya). Of these two emanations of MSya, 
Avidya has two functions, Viz, — Avarau5tniika and Viksepa- 
tmika. The former consists in the concx^alment of the true 
nature of a Jiva, while the latter operates by way of over- 
powering the Jiva by means of a conflicting consciousness 
which, as will be shown below, consists in the production of 
a new ego or the emperical ego. The true function of the 
Jiva being thus thrown into the background, all conscious- 
ness and all pleasure of the emperical ego are confined to 
the body, the sense organs, the internal organ and the like. 
This operation of the Avidya thus effects the bondage of the 
soul — the bondage which, strictly speaking, affects the em- 


f 
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perical ego. It is clear, therefore, that Avidya is indeed au 
emanation of But the question is, how can Vidya be 

regarded as an effect of Maya ? As stated above, Vidya which 
is a Vrtti of the Swarupa Sakti of Bhagavan can not possibly 
be regarded as an effect of MayS, for the simple reason that 
Bhagavtln in His Swarupa Sakti is not at all concerned with 
Maya — the Sakti displayed only by Para mat ma the partial 
aspect of Bhagavan. To avoid this difficulty the word Vid- 
ya in the verse must be taken in the sense of ‘a door way to 
Bight knowledge being explicit.' That this doorway to VidyS, 
is indeed the effect of Maya can be thus explained: — By the 
operation of the Avid}’^ function as well as of the Pradhana 
aspect of the Sakti, the manifold sensuous objects thus 

created by way of evolution form the only object of percep- 
tion of the ego. The constitutive nature of finitude and 
transience again of these sensuous objects is such that when 
too much addicted to they naturally create an aversion on 
the part of the ego, aud this averseness which is described 
in ttie Vedanta System as 

forms a door- 
way to Right knowledge. And because such averseness 
follows from the very nature of the products of Maya, 
it is but meet that Vidya as a doorway to Vidya is 
an effect of the Ma3-a Sakti. This theory must at any rate 
be upheld if we want to understand at all the real significan- 
ce of the injunctions laid down in the beginning of the Sruti 
texts. If the main function of the Srutis is to give us know- 
ledge about th-i definite character of the Absolute, why is it 
that they lay down injunctions about the performance of a 
son-begetting sacrifice, an agnistoma rite, or the like? As 
already stated, the motive underlying all these injunctions 
is to create an averseness to the manifold objects of this world 
or that. And thereby preparing a doorway to the knowle- ‘ 

dgo of the Highest Self, the Srutis gradually teach us that 
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knowledge by way of stating — and 

^ ITRJTR?^ ^ etc. 

The Upadana aspect of the Maya is thus described in 
the texts— I 
II (111.26,10), 

2^r%: (Ill* which it appears 

that the Upadana Maya is called Pradhana or Prakrti or Gu- 
na Maya. It is the equipoised condition of the three gunas 
Sattwa, Rajas and Tamas, and as such it is called Avyakta or 
Non-manifest or Avyakrta, in- as-much as in this stage the 
differences of evolvents and evolutes — such as Mahat, Aham- 
kara, senses, elements etc are not yet manifest. We might 
compare it by way of analogy to the idea of Platonic Matter 
as thus propounded in his Timceus — “This mother and recep- 
tacle of all visible and sensible things we do not call earth, 
nor air, nor fire, nor water, nor anything produced from them 
or from which these are produced. It is an invisible, formless 
thing, the recepient of everything participating in a certain way 
of the intelligible but in a way very diSicult to seize ” It is 
called Pradhana in the sense that, though it is the source of 
all the evolutes like Mahat and others, yet it transcends them 
and so is superior to them. It is called Prakrti in-as-much 
as it is which means that Prakrti is the under- 

lying principle of all the things Mahat and others. Some 
of these things are Sat or manifest as evolutes, some are 

Asat or non-manifest as evolvents that are nothing but the 
effects in their subtle or non-manifest state, some again have 
the twofold chracteristics of cause and effect. Though thus 
the underlying principle of Mahat and others, the concept of 
Prakrti is not to be confused with that of Brahman since the 
latter transcends the three gunas — the constituent elements 
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of PrakrtL The concept of PradhSna thus indicated is to be 
traced to the Upanisad texts, e. g. the SvetS. 

(VI, 16 ) 

The operation of the Maya thus described in detail has 
been explained in the chapter on the concept of Bhagavan 
by way of analogy to the operation involved in solar 
phenomena, and this fact is also tacitly referred to in the 
verse quoted above giving the swarfipa laksana of Maya. 
From the phenomena of the sun's light it a(>pears ihat very 
near to the solar disc and yet outside it there is a halo of 
light which consists of all the seven colours b'ending together 
so as not to be distinguished. Just as this halo of light appears 
out side the disc, and yet is such that it could not have 
existed as such had there been no disc, so is the case with 
Maya. Further, it may be pointed oat that owing to its 
excessive brightness the light of the halo dazzles the eye 
which thereby has its own i ovver of sight .suspended for the 
time being — it can be seen only by means of a scientific instru- 
ment; and the .seven colours lliat I'e in a blending state 
within the halo can sometimes be distiijguished, e. g., by 
means of a scientific apparatus. The several eftecU of the 
Mitya, viz, — -that the true nature of a Jiva is concealed, that 
Prakiti is the equipoised condition of the guaas, that the 
state of equilibrium being d'Marb'd gives v.se to manifold 
sensuous objects— these efihccs of ih? Maya cmre.spond to the 
several phenomena, viz, the eye being dazzled, the halo 
consisting of the seven colours in a blending .state, and these 
very colours distingnished sometimes by an instrument. 

The above lirms, I am afraid, are suflicient to indicate 
the view of Vaisiiava Philosophy about the Principle of Mftya. 
But in view of the great importance of this principle in 
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' ^TV<^is8wij^ iSji m agt 

^ fjirtker tfee; critijS^-t poiafc Gfr .vi^^* 

.lad^d 4ih@ ibe^Ey IV^yads -■ . d-ee.p*a]^<K)fe^ .th 

^ ia^n4i thafc c^li^ost avQ^ j[ndi^.yD5a^agx)^fpl4^ ni^eror-f§ai^e^ 

' ; h ® .?eH ^ I® !^IP oi^', of^ p t l^r^ . c r e€^ , ia . oft^ 

2,^4 l>6^.d tp say^ “aft js ^ dlnsipa — ife^a 

.ROthipg^ b&.t ^jaya^;tHerw(^^ld , ,Opts}de 

IjidiA;^o=^we Ikid.|>hii^sq{3^i:?§r^4feai^^a^:<?aw?i0': knaw- aq}^- 
,tb^pgp>f,Ipdi|^|i Jtty^ dp t\\e 

jlllusipn QiLj)3;^am;0ffDr^apa,#a^Ir‘.^C^w^^^ it^ , Ajl^these 
._^tafepm^nt5s regarding t6f nrtpappig^ oJ.='Maya' -ihey c^apei^t 
ipnbp4tatuagiy - wth'dite naai>evc^pt^tjie peapifenta,^r 
t4^^ka.r^a/8;..fehQ_C3:y^ bf Yedapta^.dt , ipig^ Jbe 
-^(|^ed l^bid^ ipt§rfH?^dd J^rGri4ib^ 4:ptojs ; nof . tlje 

ipvQly§i^ b-epye^£tiie be- 

tween Brahman and individual soul, the ^WQ ^Itja^r^. poiptapf 
Falsity of the world and Ma^^a as an Illusion. In the 
^Thbolbgic-Fhnb'so'phical tVeadise like Ch^rrtSmHa also there 
is aiclfliar Irefar^eed® lhis|p}^8£ptrb5,:C^ > 5f^S" an Elusion 
being ^?eopi^ated.-witJ^the,g§me^pf ,$aa^^ , . , , v _ .. .-; 


' ’ ' ' This SaAlvara’^iiiteo^y of ' as Sn Alusron^stmtige 

# dt is that ''tTie ‘ wor4 nowhere occurs ‘ tlirougho^t fils 

cdmmehtary on'the Siitfas— can be' traced' to his'"6omiidefi* 
tary oh the TJpaatfads, and lias^eeh deVelopeS dn the Sutra— 
"cdmnientary; 'Altfiougli ftiie tlteory,dor reasons iindefinabie 
'like tfie uhdefihabte 'Maya, has gained ^p'^oUttd tof more ' than 
*’a deckde bf centuries' and has '^^baditsdnSlhbnce ^af ^brdad 
dn the whst^bedt^aid^o the^creditTand: diseredii-^f -'the kfbe 
dament^ -^jnt yet. dp .not heMtate^^^o 

assert that it serves as a stumbling block to his theory of the 


VedPamtar^ Whh \vliate'vef subtfeVies he'm*ightdiave attempted 
eohsisteEQt idspQ^tiW^ 
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as to establish his own pet theory of Absolute Monism, the 
fact cannot be gainsaid that by the introduction of the prin- 
ciple of Avidya he has virtually made his exposition of the 
Vedanta full of inconsistencies and untenable. But for this 
curious and inconsistent theory of Illusion, a happier 
reconciliation might have been effected between Sankara’s 
philosophical speculation and the philosophy of Vaisiiava 
Religion. His concept of Brahman is indeed regarded by 
Vaisnava Philosophers as a partial exposition of the concept 
of Bhagavau, but hi* theory of maya is not at all — and cannot 
possibly be — -recognised by them. Herein lies a fundamen- 
tal difference between the two schools of thought — a diflerence 
which is inseparably connected with the difference of view in 
respect of the relation between the Absolut# and soul. For 
our purpose, however, the untenability of this theory can 
be shown as follows. 

The theory may be briefly stated thus On the basis 
of the Sruti text (ChhA VI, 2, 1) it is to 

be urged that there is only one Reality Brahman, and this Bra- 
limau is devoid of all differences or attributes, and in nature 
is pure bliss and knowledge. This alone is existent and nothing 
else is existent. In association with Milya which has the twofold 
V rttis of VidyA and Avidya, Brahman, when conditioned by the 
former i. e. Vidyft, is styled Iswara and when by the latter is 
called Jiva, Brahman ‘being’ the only Reality, the external 
world originates from Ignorance or AvidyA This Avidya 
cannot be called ‘ being’ ( for being is Brahman alone, nor 
can it be non-being in the strict sense, for it at any 

rate produces the appearance ofthe world 


4 
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Ved. Sara p. 8, Jacob’s Edition; 

w mm i 

^nTRnff II ) I** in fact a principle of illusion — the unde- 

finable one owing to which there seems to exist a material 
world, comprehending distinct individual existences. The 
world, in other words, is all actually Brahman, but by reason 
of ignorance appears to us as the world. A rope, for example, 
lying in certain circumstances may be mistaken by a man 
for a snake, he calls it a snake, it not being so however, but 
a rope; in otherwords, one may speak of the snake and the 
rope as being one, yet it is not meant that the rope has actu- 
ally undergone a change or has turned into a snake, it is a 
snake merely in resemblance. As the rope is to the snake, so 
is Brahman to the world. By saying *the world is Brahman* 
is not meant that Brahman is actually transformed into the 
world, but that it appears as if it were the world, the world 
being no entity at all. In other words, the world’s exis- 
tence is reall 3 ’ Brahman’s, and Brahman therefore is the 
illusary-material cause of the world. It is not really a 
material cause as clay is of the jar which is made out of it, 
but a substrate in the same way as the rope is to the snake 
or as nacre is to silver. 

A thorough examination of the theory contained in the 
above lines is simply beyond the scope of the present trea- 
tise. Besides, we have already discussed in a previous sec- 
tion the point that the Absolute cinnot be a Being devoid of 
attributes, and that what Sankara describes as Brahman is 
nothing but a partial manifest of the Ultimate Reality Bha- 
gavau. Leaving aside again for a future discussion the point 
of relation between Brahman on the one hand and Iswara 
and individual ioul on the other, we are here concerned with 
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theory, Jiff, -lyjl^y^ ^)r AyidySi iis iirdfeft^l 
in tj^ above Ji^es„ About thj^ thaoiy t!:^ . 

“ ^ 5ITlT^JTT%^fi fir 

?Tr^ ^r 

5 f%fii5^^r5r^Hpjr; i ^r ^n^f- 

i # fr ft^- 

i0^5d%^iT% T%?Ti^¥rT^f^fn^wf^ 

“^ut >vhat. is tliis Nescience ? Is ifc misappreheo- 

j.^on 0 -r jsmnatixirig ^Ise—a^ -cause :'ef .mis^p^ehensiau ^ If 
mfsappr A bu sbo fli«:hos e ? : NAt Bra bn^n Si^ for . He ^ &b^jx) a : hold , 
48^^BiOU8t&utiv;ely'^am k^o^vWgeF ( science').:; rlnthe BVHi rthete 
tdaa jciB no plowi-for.daa’kaese,^ .Noi'eauitr ba souk?’, for; these, 
-^yoa ibid.,: Tare; i^oh. -(Jisiiiobfroiia- Brahtnaa. .Aai since, 
^’prcjPftij^s^ -^jalsappryehension. Q^nriot exist* uo^mofe 
c'Can^ secoad^thingxit'^^i^th^^^off . iffc^argu cent’s 

:'sake.iii:be:adiBitteiJ as what ^.A^bribes :tip ijii^pf>i’Aejrision'- 
i s :a cause af r it y as : ah ertti ty-^^a ddi feron al rt eMBrahm an,: rAbso- 
lutB^-moiiishrTvbli- eA^apm*^^. Wheac^again sfjrang Bralmaarfs 
misapprehension ? It cannot be due to -^anyntheiteaaser.than 
hm an, for^ as yo^u hold, Brahman is the sole Entity If 
natural to Brahman, liow, pray, can He 
whose nature ‘is pure Ivnowledge/ be He' whose nature Is 
Nescience ‘t, '*' - 

Besides, with whatever subtlety holders of the above 
tKeory might try to evade the point, they are dorced to locate 
their* Avidya In Brahhiari, aud that they aclualty do 
‘ up^airs fro^* " various "sta'f eluents’*^ in wfdeh it is" distincity 
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stated that it is Brahmau that is both the subject and the 
object of Nescience. To avoid such awkward position and in 
order to be consistent with their concept of Brahman as pure, 

intelligent and free ( ^g?B^WlTr% they 

maintain that Ignorance itself is false. Most wonderful is 
this of all their wonders. On hearing that these Vedantists 
regard Avidya as the cause of the world’s appearing to be 
true, one would of course suppose that this Avidya or Igno- 
rance was understood by them to be itself true. For, if Ig- 
norance did not actually exist, how could the world which 
they hold to be a nonentity have appearance? When a man 
mistakenly sees a snake in rope, the snake is called false, and 
at the same time that man’s misapprehension is not said to 
be false but true. Moreover, the stock example of the snake- 
rope cannot illustrate their point at issue. They no doubt 
admit that Avidya has twofold functions, viz, Avarana and 
Viksepa;^ and with this admission and by way of analogy to 
the snake-rope example thej^ say that by the function of 
Avarana the true nature of Brahman being concealed, the 
unreal world is made to appear in its stead by the force of 
the Viksepa function. But a statement like this cannot be 
positively affirmed of the analogue. For, though by the 

8anksepa-Sarinika, I, oTG. 

1. cf. I 



rfR:2ij t 

(Vcd. {Sara pp. 13-14, Jacob’s Edition). 
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Avaraiia function of darkness the true nature of a rope is 
concealed, by the Viksepa function of the same darkness the 
rope does not appear to be a snake in the case of all; it is mis- 
taken for a snake by those only who have had a previous 
percept of a snake. Thus, while for the rope to be mistaken 
for a snake an additional condition, e. g, the previous percept 
in the seer’s mind of a snake, is necessary, we cannot say that 
such is also the case as regards the misapprehension of the 
world. The Adhyaropa doctrine, therefore, which is the basis 
of the above theory entirely falls to the ground. 

Further, it might be urged that the doctrine of falsity 
of the world, although it might be said to the credit of San- 
kara that he no- where in his utterances explicitly states that 
the ‘world is false’, appears to be clearly involved in the , 
theory of Nescience; and accordingly, an explicit statement 
on this point is often to be found in the writings of the fol- 
lowers of Saukara, e.g., 

If then this doctrine of falsity of the world, i. e, of every 
thing else except Brahman be admitted, it would lead to the 
conclusion that the meaning of the texts like ‘That thcu art’ 
which occasion the false utterances of these illusory Vedan- 
tists would never be capable of removing the fetters of 
Karman and putting an end to metempsychoses, just in the 
same way as all efforts for attaining real silver become fruit- 
less if applied towards the silver misapprehended upon nacre. 
Thus it appears that from whatever point of view it is consi- 
dered, the theory of Illusion as held by the school of Sankara 
proves to be full of inconsistencies and fallacies, and as such 
is to be rejected altogether. And if this theory is rejected, 

1. The first line of the verse is — 

II Who wrote this verse is not known, though 
it is familiar to every Vedantin of the Sankara school. 
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there is no other alternative than to admit that Maya is a 
potency of Bhagavan whereby He is the cause of the creation 
etc of the entire universe of beings; and the derivative mean- 

ingof the word— 

’’ — '‘that whereby the wonderful diversities of objects 
are created/^ points to the same conclusion. 

The doctrine of Maya is still open to another serious objec- 
tion, viz, that it almost amounts to atheism in-as-much as it 
describes even Iswara, the Immanent Regulator of all beings, 
as conditioned by Maya and subject to withdrawal. The atheis- 
tic character of this theory is cleanly pointed out in the Gita 

text xvi, 

11 ^ 

As regards the merit of the above doctrine of Mtlya it 
might be pointed out that it evinces no doubt the very great 
intellectual acumen and wonderful genius of its propounder — 
Sankara; and amongst great philosophical theories having 
no religious basis it must be accorded a conspicuous place, 
though in the sphere of true religion instead of doing any 
good it serves as an impediment. Yet in doing justice we 
cannot but admit that the theory served some purpose at 
least at the time it was first porpounded in-as-much as by 
means of its abstruse reasonings and highly logical argumen- 


1* This text, which has been interpreted by many as referring 
to the Buddhistic Theory, seems to be explained by Jiva 
Goswami in his Satsandarbha as referring to Sankara^s theo- 
ry of may a. (cf. 


bha, p ‘-(jl). 


Param. Sandar- 
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tafcions over the extreme theory of falsity of the world it 
diverted to some exteat the mi ads of the then people that 
were solely engrossed in thoughts of mundane objects in 
complete forgetal of divine worship and the like. 

Scriptural Texts on the Principle of May&: — 

We think we have sufficiently indicated how the princi- 
ple of Maya as laid down in the system of Yaisiiava Philoso- 
phy cannot be corroborated in its detail by way of referring 
to, or examining, Sankara’s system of exposition of the 
Vedanta Theory, yet it can be shown how various Upanisad 
Texts do indeed support this important theory of Indian 
Philosophy. Thus the Sveta. IV, 10 text says — 

Know Maya to be Pra- 

krti and the great Lord Him who is associated with MSy^” 

(IV, 10) — associated in the sense that it is His potency. 

The full meaning of the text is that MSya is that which 
produces various wonderful creations, and in this sense MSya 
is strictly called Prakrti which is but an emanation from 
Maya, and that the Highest Person or Lord is called Mayin 
because He possesses the power of Maya ( such association 
with Maya however is to be understood in the same sense as ^ 

a lotus leaf is associated with a quantity of water put upon 
it). Elsewhere in the same Upanisad we find — 

II ( Svet. IV, 5. also Maha- 
iiar. IX. 2) which, while speaking of the difference between 
two Ajas i.e. Jiva and PararaStma, states also that there is 
another beginningless principle and that this beginningless 
one consisting of the three guuas is the causality underlying 
manifold objects having diverse names and forms, i.e., is the 
same as Maya or Prakrti. 
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Again in th3 text “Indra goes 

multiform through the Mayas' (Rk Sarahita VI, 47, 18) — the 
manifold powers of ludra are spoken of only because of his 
association with Maya. In the Gita text 

JT*T mm is clearly stated that Mayd is Bhagavan's 

(power— jTfl' ). There is again the Sveta, text — 

“What is perishable the Pradhana, the immortal and im- 
perishable is Kara; the one God rules the perishable and the 

self” sr«II5TIT45?rf^t ^?:f?JRraT3(r^ ^ — I. 10 ) 

which speaks of Pradhana as the material aspect of Maya. 
It is to be noted here that the word Kara in the text means 
an individual soul for it draws towards itself the 

Pradhana as the object of its enjoyment. In the Katha texts 
again— TO U^TT: 'it I TO 

TTf R: ’K: I 'ICJT5?Ta5ITS^r^ra( 5^5 I 
tp: ^ to ii (m. lo. nx 

there is a clear reference not only to the Avyakta or non- 
manifest Prakrti but also to the various evolutes of the same. 

It is useless to cite any more texts on this point. The 
cumulative evidence however of all these texts goes to show 
that Maya is not something undefinable, i.e, Illusion, but is 
that power of the Absolute Bting whereby He is the cause 
of the various wonderful creations that we see all around. 


Chapter VI. 

RELATION BETWEEN THE ABSOLUTE (BH AG AVAN) 
AND INDIVIDUAL SOUL (JIVA). 

From what we have already said it is quite evident that 
Jiva is not identical with Bhagavan as Sankara and hisfollo- 
wers erroneously hold, but stands to Him in the relation of 
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difference as well as non-difference. Difference,^ because the 
several characteristics of Bhagavto, viz, Infinite chit, Infini- 
te Bliss, all-pervasiveness, omniscience, omnipotence, alh 
regulativeness, being the ultimate source of creation 
etc. in sport, the superlativeness of all attributes what- 
soever, do not apply to Jiva; while the characteristics 
of being regulated, being affected by Mflya, which apply to 
Jiva, do not apply to Bhagavan, Non-difference because the 
several characteristics, viz ( I ) the constituent superssnsuous 
ingredient of the selfhood being Chit and Bliss, ( 2 ) Eternity, 

(3) non-liability to any change, (4) Satyasamkalpatva, 

^PP^y both to Bhagavan and Jiva alike. The relation is the 
same as between Purna chit and chit-kana, between 
Ptirna Ananda and snandakana, between the solar disc aiid 
the rays, between fire and the flames. This relation of 
Achintyabheda-bheda between God and soul is one of the 
distinctive features of Vaisnava philosophic thought, and 
is such that it does not conflict with the relation conceived of 
:n the religious speculations of all civilised nations in the 
world, that it is revealed to our conscience, and is quite in 
agreement with our reasoning. Besides, that Jiva is not 
identically the same as Bhagavan may be proved by lots of ^ 
scriptural texts. 

Thus in the first place we may refer to the text in the 
Chaturveda Sikha .— ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^1% ’ (cited in Param. San- 

1. The differeuee is concisely stated in the Garnda pnrana text 

II, Qucted in Madhwa bhasya ^ 

P- 74, 
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darblia, p 232) ' from which it appears that though Jiv^as 
resemble Brahman in-as-rauch as both are not subject to 
birth or decay, yet, because the former are not infinite, it must 
be admitted that there is ncthirig which is equal to or greater 
i.e. higher than Brahman. The Sveta, text again 

(VI, 8) equally asserts that Brahman 

has no equal or superior. In the same context of this Up. 
there are texts wh^'ch show that the Absolute Himself having 
no master, nor lord, nor regulator, resides within the heart 
of the entire universe of beings, and lords it over them, cont- 
rols them, and regulates them. In other words, the fact 
that the Absolute is the Immanent Regulator and Lord of 
all beings clearly indicates a relation of difference between 
the two. 

Referring to the Ved. Sutras themselves, we find the 
relation between Brahman and Jiva described in the Sutras 

1, 2-12, II, 1-22, 11, 3-42-45. The Sixtra 1, 2-12 is 

As to the meaning of this Sutra both Ramanuja and Valadeva 
Vidyabhusaua agree in saying that it has a tacit reference 
to the third section of the Kath. Up. Everywhere in this 
section we meet with statements of distinctive attributes of 
the two Selfs, viz, that the Highest Self is represented as 
all-knowing, and as the object of meditation and attainment, 
while the individual Self or Jiva is represented as devoid of 
knowledge (in the sense that the intrinsic nature of knowle- 
di/*e is thrown into the background by the influence of Maya) 
and as the meditating and attaining subject. Such distinc- 
tive attributes would be quite unmeaning had there been 
identity between the Highest Self and Jiva. 

The Sutra 11, 1-22 is Irrespecti- 

vely of the views of different schools of commentators, the 
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vdry wording of the Sutra unambiguously states the superio- 
rity of Brahman over Jiva. This superiority is based upon 
the declaration of difference in various scriptural texts. 
Accordingly, Ramanuja cites on this point quite a good num- 
ber of texts, viz — '‘He who dwells in the self and within the 
self, whom the self does not know, of whom the self is the 
body, who rules the self within. He is thy Self, the ruler 
within, the Immortal" ( Vrh. Up. HI, 7, 22 J; “Kaowing as 
separate the self and the Mover, blessed by him he gains 
Immortality" ( Svet, Uo 1, 6); 'He is the cause, the Lord of 
the lords of the organs/ ( i. e. of the individual souls which 
are lords of the organs); ‘ One of them eats the sweet fruit; 
without eating, the other looks on" ( Svet. Up. IV, 6 ); "There 
are two, the one knowing, the other not-knowing, both un- 
born, the one a ruler, the other not a ruler’ ( Svet. Up. 1, 9); 
'•Embraced by the Prajha self" (Vrh. up. IV, 3, 21);. 'The 
master of the Pradhana and of the souls, the lord of the gunas’ 
(Svet. Up. VI, 16) "Who moves within the unevolved, of 
whom the uaevolved is the body, whom the uuevolved does 
not know; who. moves within the Imperishable (soul), of 
whom the Imperishable (soul) is the body, whom the Impe- 
rishable (soul in the state of bondage) does not know, who 
moves within Death, of whom Death is the body, whom 
Death does not know; He is the Inner Self of all beings, free 
from evil, the Divine One, the one God Narayana (Kara. Up.) 

The Sutra II, 3-43 is =^11^ 

Vfidarayaua makes a 
positive unambiguous statement of Krsna being the Absolute 
Lord in the Bhag. text 

so in the present Sutra he gives a positive utterance 
as to the fact that Jiva or individual soul is a part of the 
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Absolute. Sankara, in his obstinate bias for establishing 
the purely monistic theory, explains the word in the 

Sutra by way of supplying from his own creative brain a new 
word and says ^ ‘‘The soul is part as it 

were, i.e. appears like a part of Brahman under the influen- 
ce of AvidyS, but is not really so— really identical with Bra- 
hman'’. Such forced interpretation is indeed consistent with 
his own theory that Brahman is a Formless Being; but it is 
an interpretation which, instead of helping at all, interrupts 
the unfolding of the true meaning which the author of the 
Surras had in mind. The natural interpretation and faith- 
ful rendering of the Sutra however is what we find in Rama- 
nuja and Vidyabhusana. “The Sutra declares”, says Rama- 
nuja, “that the Soul is a part of Brahman; since there are 
declarations of difference and also otherwise i.e, declarations 
of unity. To the former class belong all those texts which 

dwell on various kinds of distinction i.e. the 

distinction of the creator and the created, the ruler and the 
ruled, the all-knowing and small-knowing, the pure and the 
impure, the independent and the dependent, the Lord and the 
dependent, that which is endowed with auspicious qualities 
and that which possesses qualities of an opposite kind. To 
the latter class belong such texts as ‘Thou art that’, and 
‘this self is Brahman’. The significance of this latter class of 
texts is more clearly pointed out and illustrated in the last 
part of the Sutra. According to all the commentators— 
Sauk.ira included, the last part of the Siitra has a tacit refe- 
rence to the Atharva-Vedic text — 

explaining this text of the Atl arva-Veda, 
Sankara, as usual, invents a new word 
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and thereby establishes the relation of complete identity bet- 
ween Brahman and Jiva, The proper meaning however is 
that it refers to the general non-ditierence or similarity bet- 
ween Brahman and Jiva in respect of the common chracteris- 
tics of Bliss and Knowledge. This general non-ditference, 
along with the difference indicated above, amounts to the 
theory of Achintya-Bhedabheda which Vaisnava Philosophy 
seeks to establish. The reference, again, in the Atharva text 
to the Daias (a low class of Hindus called fishermen), the 
Dasas (serving class of people) and the Kitavas (gamblers) 
in preference to beings of the many higher classes and types, 
has some hidden significance. As we have already said, reli- 
gion in its true sense of ‘Faith in the Absolute and practice 
thereof up to its consummation' can not be the sole birth 
right of a few select classes of people. The Bhagavata texts 
clearly state that the cult of Bhakti is open to all classes of 
people irrespective of their caste, creed, sex or age or social 
status. Herein lies one of the many excellences of the Bhakti 
Cult, and this no doubt is a great happy triumph over the 
Brahmanical bigotry and narrowness based upon too blind 
orthodoxy which the Smiti texts — specially the Navya Smr- 
tis of Raghunandana and others-have inculcated and where- 
by they have unfortunately wrought out a stumbling block 
in the path of progress — religious, social, political or moral. 
Moreover, this reference to gamblers etc reminds one of the 
gita text I ^ 

II- What the Gita text means 
in this — The etScacy of dev^otional worship to Bhagavan is so 
very great that even if one of a very vile nature and iniinoral 
practices like Ajamila all on a sudden under the magnetic 
influence of a siflrltual guide forsakes his vile nature and 
desowns his vicious practices and then turns his whole mind 
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towarJfl meditation upon God, he is notwithstanding to be 
regarded and cstirnafced as a saint. True saintliness, it is 
here indicated, lies preeminently in unhampered and whole- 
hearted attention to the devotion to Bhagavaii, not so much 
in outward ceremonial observances. There is no knowing 
when a man will be favoured with such a devotional spirit ; 
even a wreck, a pest of the society, may all on a sudden get 
a complete turn of his mind, and this is to be accounted for 
not simply by his doings in this world but also his past 
doings in previous existences. All that is meant therefore 
by the reference to gamblers in the above text is that divine 
grace and goodness is impartially directed alike to all beings 
whatsoever, and difference in religious realisation between 
these beings depends upon the degree in which the divine 
grace is reflected upon the individual heart of the beings. 

The difference between the two Selfs thus directly and 
positively stated in Sutra II, 3-42 is also referred to in the 
Sutra that follows. This latter sutra means that the diffe- 
rence is asserted by Mantra or Scriptures. Thus, on account 
of the ChhA Up III, 12. 6 text 

called beings, three feet of It are 
the Immortal in the highest heaven*, the soul must be held 
to be a part of Brahman since the word in the text 
means a part. It is to be noted here that whereas the wox'd 

is used in the singular form in the preceeding Sutra with 
a view to denote the whole class of souls, in the ChhA text 
the plural form in ' all beings’* denotes the plurality of souls 
which fact has already been established. 

To this theory of 'relation between whole and part’ it 
might be objected that if the soul is a part of Brahman all 
the imperfections of the soul are Brahman’s also. To this 
objection the Sdtr a II, 3 45 replies by saying— ‘'Not so is 
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the Highest, i.e., imperfections of the soul cannot be ascribed 
to Brahman since the latter is not of the same nature as the 
individual souF'. 

It is clear therefore that in the various ^ruti and Snirti 
texts cited above twofold designation is distinctly stated of 
the soul (where the terra ‘SouT, not being qualified by any 
epithet, might refer to the Infinite Self i.e. Bhagavan,or to the 
finite Self i.e. Jiva ), and if we are to account for this fact 
satisfactorily we can not but admit that Jiva is a part of Brah- 
man, or, strictly speaking according to V. Philosophy, a part 
of Bhagavan as the Substratum of the Jiva-Sakti, and not of 
Bhagavan the manifester of the Swarupa-Saktis.^ 

While establishing the Bheiabheda indicated above as 
the natural and real relation between Bhagavan and Jiva, 
Vaisnava Philosophy however is not blind to those texts of 
the Scriptures which signify ultimate absorption of Jiva in 
Brahman. On the basis of his natural relation a Jiva indeed 
takes to devotion as the only function in religion, but the 
nature of the ultimate realisation or attainment of the 


1. Such precise statement about the relation between Bhagravan 
and Jiva we find in the Param. Sandarbha pp, 235-36, where 
Jiva Goswami, in his explanation of the Bhag. text — 

1 is to be noted fnrtber 

that some of the Bhag. texts on the point of relation are— 


(a) ITT 

^rnTr^ir ii 

<>j) I 


A 


4 
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suramurabonum depends upon the nature of the highest ob- 
ject of his desire. If he wants Sayujya Mukti, he will ulti- 
mately merge in Brahman or lose his own personal self in 
the illimitable halo of lustre of the supersensuous limbs of 
Bhagavan; if again he hankers after Premananda, he will 
retain the reality of his own self as well as the relation of 
difference till the end, and go on eternally in devotion and 
servitude. In this way a reconcdiation can be brought about 
between the two classes of texts, those that signify difference 
and those that teach non- difference. 

The relation of non-identity between the Absolute and 
Soul, which is indicated above, might be strengthened further 
by means of various Sruti texts. Thus from the Muud. texts- 

^ i 

II rit- 

i jtk- 

^RRR llflllj 1> 1-2) it appears that Jiva and 

lowara (Param3-tma) like two birds as it were, simultaneous- 
ly occupy one and the same tree-like heaven, the corporeal 
frame; of these, the former suflers weal and woe as the result 
of acts of diverse kinds, while the latter not being so ever 
remains Self-luminious. The one being deluded by Maya is 
affected with endless miseries, and when it fortunately sights 
the other, i.e., Lord as One different from itself and always 
to be devoted and worshipped, tlien it goes to the supreme 
heaven of the Lord, and thereby there takes place an extinc- 
tion of all its miseries. In the same Up, the text that closely 
follows, viz, ^ 

clearly says that intrinsically there exists nofc— i.e. 
di^simllarity between U'a and ^Soul, though a similarity might 
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be attained in release. The latter fact again indicates that even 
in release there always exists a difference between Lord and 
Jiva, for the word does not mean absolute identity, and 

hence the real intrinsic difference between the Lord and Jiva 
cannot be denied. Lastly, with an eye to this very differen- 
ce the texts run— ^cm^rnTr^Tf^ 

JJTfSi^'rfr II Katli. 5, 13 ; the first line also occuring in 

Svet. VI, 13 ). 

If, therefore, there exists this relation of Bhedabheda bet- 
ween Brahman and Jiva, what then is the meaning of the 
text Just as the different senses — speech 

and the like, though really dependent upon the Prana, are 
sometinies described as Pranas, similarly the world (including 
the Jivas), though dependent upon the One Brahman, is des- 
cribed as Brahman. 

In conclusion, the relation between Bhagavan and Jiva, 
which is established iu the above passages, may be definitely 
stated as one betwtien master and servant, and to establish 
this definite and precise relation is the distinctive feature and 
happy triumph of Vannava Philosophy. Thus the Sveta. VI, 
7 text— grfff5>5?:n5jr ^ tnrrr^ i 

II states 

how soul’s master is the Lord, Similarly, in the Padma- 
purana there is a distinct utterance to the same effect, viz, 

— Jiva is the servant of 

Hari alone and of none else. 


If we want to examine more critically and scrutinisingly 
tlie important topic of relation between the Ab^soiute and 
Soul, we cannot bat refer to the two corollary theories that 
are in^eparabl}^ connected witli the main ])roblein of the 
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purely monistic theory of the Vedanta. These theories are- 
(1 ) The Avachhedavada or the Appropriation Theory, (2) 
The Prativiinba-Vada or the Reflexion Theory. Let us examine 
each in detail. 

(1) The Avachheda-Vada — Holders of this theory main- 
tain that the only Reality is Brahman — the non-ditferenced 
Substance; that Maya is somethin;^ indescribable, neither being 
nor non-beincr; that Maya has two aspects — Vidya and 
Avidya; that I?vara is nothing but Brahman as appropriated 
to the Vidya aspect, while soul or Jiva is the same Brahman 
as appropriated to the Avddya or more accurately to the 
Product of Avidya, e.g., the internal organs 

— Vedanta Paribhas^V, p. 8); and that 
when the indescribable Maya or Avidya is dispelled by means 
of Right Apprehension, nothing remains but Brahman. The 
difference thus appearing, according to the theory, between 
Iswara and Jiva is illustrated by them by way of analogy 
to the appropriation of the whole expanse of ether to a pot 
having a very wide mouth and to one having a narrow mouth 
e.g. ajar. In other words, just as one and the same ether, 
when appropriated to or limited by the adjunct like a wide- 
mouthed pot, is considered larger than the same ether appro- 
priated to a jar (of narrow mouth), so also one and the same 
Brahman appropriated to M^ya taken in its entirety is called 
Lwara and appropriated to its product the internal organ is 
called Jiva wliich is thus lesser than Iswara. 

The being appropriated of Brahman no doubt implies 
according to this view that there must be connection first 
with Maya. But the liuestion is — which is the Asraya or 
subject of this connection i As we know from the Samkscpa 
Silriraka, It is Brahman and Brahman alone that is both 
Viriaya and A^raya (cf. 
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‘‘The impartite Chaitaiiya or Brahman alone is 
the subject and object of Ignorance’’). Brahman thus be- 
coming the subject of Ignorance would necessarily, according 
to their view, become the sufferer of endless miseries. But it 
micfht be said against this-what transgression Brahman must 
have committed that It would have to suffer such endless miser- 
ies and be put to such a pitiable state as is the case with phe- 
nomenal beings ? To avoid this anomalous position these theo- 
rists would cite a maxim-which all other systems subscribe to 
-that “An affirmation or a negation, when predicated of any- 
thing together with its associate, if debarred from the ob- 
ject substantive, is to be referred to the object adjective 



— quoted in the Ved. Paribhasa'); and on the basis of 
this mcaxim they would urge that though the defects due to 
the limiting adjunct exist in Jivas, they wt uld nevertheless 
be debarred from Brahman. But if we care to understand 
the true meaning and application in the present case of his 
maxim, it would appear that though thereby one difficulty 
appears to be removed, there would arise another anomaly 
which cannot be explained away. In other words, according 
to their int-rpretation and applicativeness of the maxim cited 
it is the internal organ and nob Brahman appropriated which 
they ought to consider to be soul. The word in the 

maxim means “that whereby a thing ( e.g. Brahman in the 
present case) is limited or appropriated”, as such the internal 
organ is the here. It is quite evident, therefore, that 

the language of these theorists on this point is simply a 
deceptive one. 

It is to be noted here that the unten ability of as 

the limiting adjunct lies at the root of the unteiiability of the 
Appropriation Theory. It is shown above how the theory 
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falls to the ground if we accept the meaning of Maya as some- 
thing indescribable — neither being nor non-being. Let us 
now examine what follows in case we take the word Maya 
either in the sense of ‘being’ i.e. real, or in the sense of not- 
being i.e. unreal. 

In the first case: (1) Since the word in Avachheda 
derivatively means splitting u]) into two or more parts, on 
the analogy of a mountain split up into larger and smaller 
slabs of stone we can never say distinctively that Iswara is 
the larger portion of Brahmah split op while Jiva is 
the smaller part, the reason being that all scriptural texts — 
Sruti and Smrti — -which they also cite as authority, describe 
Brahman as i.e. not capable of being split up, and as 

or linpartite. (b) Nor can it be urged that the limit- 
ing adjtmct is joined to a part of Brahman which however 
remains intact as a complete whole, for in that case the 
constant changeability (admitted by this class of thinkers ) 
of the adjunct would necessarily imply a changeablity of Brah- 
man- — a fact which is never admitted by these appropriation- 
ists. (c) If again it is redargued that Brahman in its entire- 
ty is in contact with the adjunct, it would follow on the 
ground of the eternity of the adjunct that there is no scope 
for the existence of Brahman as Pure Chit, (d) Further, if 
it be urged that Brahman as appropriated to the adjunct 
eternally eixsts in the two aspects of Iswara and Jiva, that 
would imply that even in Release ( Mukti) there exist Iswara 
and Jiva — a fact contrary to th?ir meaning of Release. 

In the second case; — Since the adjunct is regarded as 
unreal like a snake wrongly apprehended in a rope, any con- 
tact with this unreal thing would reduce Brahman to an un- 
reality which is quite in conflict with their main problem. 
Besides, the example of the jar-appropriated ether cited by 
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by the appropriationists does not tally with the fact of the 
adjunct-appropriated chaitanya in-as-much as even the prac- 
tical reality which is predicated by them of the jar and ether 
is denied of the adjunct. 

Thus it appears that the appropriation =theory cannot 
be upheld from whatever point of view it be considered and 
examined. 

2 The Reflexion Theory : — 

Two views of this Theory we find stated in the Vedanta 
Paribh^sa. (A) Some hold that Iswara-Intelh’gence, 
which is meant by the word ‘that’ (in’ That thou art’) and 
which is desribed by means of essential and secondary 
characteristics is a reflexion (of Absolute Intelligence — Brah- 
man) in MayA This is what they mean: — Absolute Intelli- 
gence only is common to (i. e. as constitutive of) I?wara and- 
the Jiva. Iswarais the reflexion of that same object ( Absolute 
Intelligence) in Maya which is Nescience. Jiva-intelligence 
is the reflexion of Brahman in the various internal organs. 

For thus the scripture declares — ‘^That which has the product 
( the internal organ ) as its limiting condition is the Jiva, 

That which has the cause (Nescience) as its limiting condition 
isiswara” According to this view the difference between ^ 
Jiva and Iswara is like the difference between the reflexion 
of the sun on a lake and on the water in a cup. And since 
the limiting condition Nescience (in the one case) is perva- 
sive, Iswara who is conditioned by it is also pervasive; and 
because the internal organ is of limited extent, the Jiva which 
18 limited by it is also of limited extent. 

(B). According the abo^e view the defects due to Nescience 
would attach to Iswara as they do to Jiva, because a limiting 
condition gives itsown tinge to the reflexion it conditions. But 
since this view does not accord with Iswara’s true nature, 
another school have maintained that Iswara is the object 
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reflected. And this is what they mean — '‘Intelligence is one 
alone. Iswara =intelligenc0 is that which has become the 
reflected object. Jiva —intelligence is the reflexion. If the 
doctrine that there is only one Jiva be held, Nescience is the 
limiting condition through which the surmisal of the reflected 
object and reflexion is reflected ; but if a plurality of Jivas be 
maintained, the internal organs are the limiting conditions. 
The difference between Jiva and Tswara is due to the limiting 
condition, and the defects due to the limiting condition exist 
only in Jiva — -the reflexion and not in Iswara-the thing reflec- 
ted, for the prejudices of the limiting condition attach to the 
reflexion only. According to this theory the difference be- 
tween Jiva and Iswara corresponds to the difference between 
the real sun in the sky and the sun which shines as a reflexion 
in water/' 

A similar statement is also to be found in the following 
verse of the Hastamalaka attributed to Sankara 

I 

53 jTpm II 

"I am that Spirit — constitutively Eternal Apprehension, 
which manifests itself as soul. For, similar to the reflexion 
of the face beheld in a mirror, — which reflexion is nothing 
whatsoever taken apart from the face — , is the soul the refle- 
xion of Intelligence or Spirit in intellects (i. e. internal 
organs )” 

Against this theory it might be said that reflexion is not 
at all possible of Brahman which according to their view is 
devoid of attributes, which has no form, which is not to be 
seen , and which is all-pn’vasive. The distinction between the 
object reflected and its image is quite contradictory to the all- 
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pervasiveness of Brahman, for, reflexion he admitted, it 
cannot but be admitt 3 d at the same time that there is a dis- 
tinct space for the image to lie in, but this very portion of the 
space has already been occupied by the all-p''-rvading Brahman 
and cannot th:‘refore be simultaneously occupied by the image 
of Brahman. In the case of the sun's reflexion in water 
which they refer to by way of auaLgy, it is the sun having a 
definite form and distinctive attributes, and not a formless 
attributeless substance, that is rdlecteiL As an instance of 
the reflexion of a pervading tiling they cite the case of the 
reflexion in water of the pervading Ether (Aka^a); but th>s ^ 

is quite contrary to facts, for n^ vrh?re on the surface of the 
earth the mere Ether is found to be reflected ; it is the formed 
attributive and visible objects like plants, stars etc existing in 
Ether that are found to be reflected in v/ater. As to their 
statement that ‘a reflection of colour which is itself eoiouri-ss 
is a common fact, ( ^ ^ 

cT5!7rr^^r%i% iTr%- 

, Ved. Paribhasa, p. 42)” —Our replj^ is thas no- 
where is found to be refl>cted celmr as such in its entire 
abstraction from a substance; c dour is indeed refl-ected but in 
ever}" case it is reflected as inhering in a substance. On the ^ 
cumulative evidence of all these facts the R ^flexion^: theory of 
the rival \^edantist appears to a very ^rifling-nay, a childish 
one, and as such is to be rejected on the very face of it. 

It will not be out of place Imre to refer to the wny in 
which Vijnana Bliiksu meets this doctrine of the Reflexion 
theory. Thus he says in his Yoga Bha^ya Varttika 

'Tf a ivfl ^xioE be 
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a non-entity, the soul — a reflexion cannot be identical with 
Brahman the object reflected, for there can be no identity 
between entity and non-entity. And if it be not a non-entity, 
multiplicity of souls will be indirectly acknowledged and pure 
monism will go undemonstrated '. 

Further, it might be urged that tlie theory presents 
to the reader some more objections. In the first place, since 
according to their view everything else except Brahman is 
false, reflexions of every description — whether of objects in a 
mirror or the lake, or of Brahman in the internal organ — are 
false, literally false as nacrine silver is ; not false us the 
Sarakhist maintains them to be. Secondly, there is the absur- 
dity of comparing a reflexion and what is reflected to nacrine 
silver and nacre ; and again, if the soul which is laid down as 
being a reflexion of Brahman is after all nothing but Brahman, 
how can it be subject to error ? If the soul be a reflexion not 
when it is viewed as Brahman but only when it is misappre- 
hensively viewed as a reflexion and as something difterent 
from Brahman, it comes out that this is non-entity. Thirdly, 
who is it that sees the soul as a reflexion ? For the soul itself 
is proved to be nothing, and Brahman is not liable to error 
and therefore a third party is needed to make an error here 
possible. 

Meaning of 'That thou art’ : 

We have seen how Vaisnava Philosophy does not ignore 
altogether Sankara s theory of Brahman as a non-diflerenced 
Substance and his concept of Release which consists in the 
absolute merge of an individual soul in Brahman. What 
Ankara describes as Nirvisesa Brahman is nothing but a 
lower stage of the concept of Bhagavan winch is otherwise 
called Savisesa Brahman ; and consequently his concept of 
Release, also called Sayujya Mukti, is a lower stage of realisa- 
tion which one following the Jfiana Marga may reach, subject 
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of course to Lis implicit faith in Bhagavan at the outset. 
Thus it appears that the difference in this respect between the 
two schools of thought is one of degree only. The funda- 
mental difference however arises in respect of the relation 
between the Absolute and soul. This relation Sankara des- 
cribes as absolute oneness or identity and is, according to him. 
based upon the four scriptural texts viz., (a) (b) 

^ (c) and, (d) collected 

from the four Vedas proper. These texts he regards as the 
four mahavakyas of the Vedas, and interprets in his own way 
so as to establish by any means his own pet theory of Brah- 
man. Before we go on to examine critically his method of 
interpretation we should consider first whether the texts are 
mahavakyas at all. Now a mahavakya possesses three principal 
characteristics, viz, (1) that it must be a positive unambiguous 
assertion of a truth, (2) that it must be a concise statement of 
the various truths sought to be established by the scriptures 
taken as a whole, (3) that it must contain within itself a happy 
reconciliation of the apparently diverse meanings of all other texts 
occuring in the Scripture. Although the first charateristic may 
any how be supposed to be present in the above four texts, it 
cannot be thought from Sankara's method of interpretation 
that the two others are also present there. All that we can 
say therefore is that the texts in question are not mahavakyas, 
but only partial utterances found in the Vedas.^ 

1. The four texts occur respectively in Rik. Ait. V. 3, Yajuh 
\ rih. 4, 10, SamanChha, and Atharvan. To an unbiassed 
reasoning mind it is the Pranava or Omkara and not 
these texts, that appears to be the Mahavakya of the Vedas. 
This is al.o the dew of the Ciiaritamrita as we come to know 
froit the following verse, viz— Pranava fee Mahavakya vede- 
ra nidana | Iswara Swarupa Pranava Saivaviswadhama || 
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The general method adopted by Pahkara and his follo- 
wers in interpreting Scriptural texts and the Vedanta Sutras 
is open to the grave objection that they often times take re- 
course to the processes of Adhyahara and Laksaiia Vitti. The 
former, as we come to know from the commentary on Amara- 
kosa, consists in ‘'making explicit and clear, by means of words 
outside the text in question, the meaning otherwise vague or 
supplying new words from outside the text in order to make 
out a complete sense”. Whatever meaning be accepted, the 
process of Adhyahara always depends upon the condition of 
necessity; in otherwords, this process is to be resorted to only 
when we are forced to do so for the sake of a sensible or con- 
nected meaning. As we have already shown in our discussion 
of the Ved, Sutras that speak of the relation between the 
Absolute and soul, Sankara unnecessarily supplies words 
like ^ and where without this the meaning is quite clear. 

Besides, his Adliyahara of the word Avidya in the curious way 
he does is not warranted either by the Sutras themselves or by 
the texts cited by him. 

The latter process, viz, Laksaiia Vitti is thus described 
in the Sahitya Darpana — 

I ^ ll ; the com- 
mentary runs thus— 

Sarvasraya Iswarera Pranava Uddesa j Tattwamasi vakya, 
haya vedera ekadesa 11 , Adi Lila, eh. 7. 
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The meaning of these lines is this — In the instance Kal- 
ihga is brave, the word Kaliiiga cannot possibly be taken in 
its literal sense of a ‘country’ and so is necessitated to signify 
the persons inhabiting that ‘country’, otherwise the connection 
with the predicate word ‘brave’ would not be established. 
Similarly, in the expression ‘A ghosa (one belonging to the 
agricultural class of people) in the Ganges’, the word ‘Ganges’ 
cannot be taken in the ordinary sense of accumulated water 
with current etc’, but must out of necessity be understood in 
the sense of ‘bank of the river Ganges ; otherwise the sentence 
would be unmeaning. Thus it appears that by Laksana is 
meant that potency of words whereby they, on the sublation of 
the literal or natural import, signify something connected with 
the natural meaning, and this potency is different from the 
natural potency of words, i. e, does not follow necessarily 
from the characteristics of Sabda Brahman or Eter- 
nal Word, and is conditioned by traditional usage or by a neces- 
sity for serving some purpose. Laksana Vrtti therefore is 

something which seems not to be intended by the Divinity of 

Eternal Word— a manifestation of the Absolute; nor is it to be 
resorted to in those cases where the natural meaning would 
serve the purpose equally well. 

With these preliminary observations let us try to interpret 
the above scriptural texts so as to arrive at the idea of the 
real relation between Brahman and Jiva, Of the four texts, 
again, the text ‘That thou art’ is regarded as the most impor- 
tant by different schools of thought; and, this being explained, 
all the others would be explained thereby. Hence it is that a 
ciitical exposition of the text ‘That thou art’ is undertaken. 

The text occurs several times in the s actions 8-lG of tlie 

sixth chapter of the Chha.Up. The word ‘That’ refers to Brah- 
man Oiiiiiiscieut etc, which had been introduced as the general 


$ 
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topic of consideration in previous passages of the same section 
such as arsrrV^, thought may I be many”; 

and the word ‘Tliou’, as appears from the context, refers to 
Jiva which stands as an Upalaksana for the manifold objects 
ref err red to in 'may I be many’. These two words are coordi- 
nated by the copula verb ‘art’. On account of this coordina- 
tion the school of Sankara urging for absolute oneness be- 
tween the two argues thus-“why not the purport of the 
reference to tlie same object in the words ‘That art thou’ be 
undift’ereiicid essenc 3, the unity of souls, these words (‘That’ 
and ‘thou’ ) having a reciprocally implicate power by abandon- 
ment of opposite portions of their meaning as is the case in the 
phrase — “This is that Devadatta”? In the words ‘This is that 
Devadatba, understand by the word ‘that’ a person in rela- 
tion to a different time and place, and by the word ‘this’ a 
person in relation to the present time and place. That both 
are one and the same is understood by the form of predication 
( reference to the same object ). Now as one and the same 
thing cannot at the same time be known as in different times 
and places, the two words ‘This’ and ‘that’ must refer to the 
essence and not to the accidents of time and place, and unity 
of essence can thus be understood, feimilarly, in the text ‘That 
thou art’, there is implicated an indivisible essence by abando- 
nment of the contrad c^ory portions ( of the denotation ), viz, 
finite cognition (which belongs to the individual soul or Ihou) 
and infinite cognition (which belongs to the R?al or Unin- 
dividual soul’’,. Gough’s Trans, of the Sarva Darsana 
Saingraha ) 

In this argnmmt th^re are thie'^e main points to be noted, 
viz-(l) that by means of tlm foiun of predication or coordination 
there is meant absolute oneness between ‘that’ and ‘thou’; (2, 
that this meaning of absolute oneness comes in by way of 
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sublation of the opposite portions ot their meaning; <"3) that 
the sublation of the opposite portions of their meaning is 
brought to light by means of the process called Laksana Vrtti 
or implicativeness attached to the two words as in the case of 
the example ‘This is that Devadatta'. 

Following the lines of Ramanuja we might say here that 
since the general principle of co-ordinaticn means that one 
thing subsists in twofold forms, the two ’vords in the text 
must be understood in the two different aspects or modes of 
one and the same thing, otherwise the entire principle of 
coordination would be given up. Accordingly, the word ‘Thou' 
in the text which stands in co ordination to ‘That* must be 
understood in the sense of the same Omniscient Brahman in 
HO far as having for its part or body the individual souls con- 
nected with unintelligent matter. Nor is there any necessity 
for taking recourse to the Vrtbi of Laksaoa in order to sub- 
late the contradictory portions of the meaning of the two 
words in the analogous sentence cited above, for there is no 
contradiction in the cognition of the oneness of a thing co!i- 
nected with the past (that Devadatta) on tlie one hand, and 
the present (this) on the other, in-as-much as any contradic- 
tion supposed to arise from relation to difierent places may 
be avoided by a supposed ditference of time, the existence in 
the distant place being past and that in the near 
being present. Similarly, in the text in question to take re- 
course to implicativeness is quite unnecessary, because, if we 
take the words ‘that' and ‘thou' in their natural meaning 
as stated above, it would not impede in any way the expre- 
ssion by means of the coordination of a sensible connected 
meaning, and would fully serve the purpose of arriving at a 
relation between Brahman and Jiva. Besides, as already 
stated, iinjdication is never intended by Dwara or the Eter- 
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nal word, and whaa Sankar and his followers, like Vaisnava 
philosophers, admit the Vedas to be ‘Eternal words’ — the di- 
rect revocation of Brahman, the iin[died meaning wh ch they 
attach to the words 'that’ and 'thou cm not in their view 
also be intend .^d by Brahman. And in t))at case they are 
bound to accede to the natural nmauing and th reby to admit 
that the relation is not absolute oneness but relative cneness 
i.e. oneness in some respect and difference in others. More- 
over if the text were meant- to express absolute oneness, it 
would conflict with the previous statement in the same sec- 
tion, \iz — 'It thought, may I be many’: and further, the pro- 
mise already made in the same section that 'by the knowle- 
dge of One thing all things are known’ could not be const- 
dered as fulfilled. As to the other point, viz, that the 
meaning of absolute oneness comes in by way of sublaticn of 
the contra lictory portions of the meaning, it might be urged 
also t^iat when we form the sublative judgment like ‘this is 
not silver’, the subiation is founded on an independent positive 
judgment, viz, 'this is a shell’; in the case under discussion, 
however, the subladon would not be known through an in- 
dependent positive judgment but would be assumed merely on 
♦ the ground that it caanot be helped. For all these consider- 

ations we are led to conclude that the relation of absolute 
onene<s or identity between the Absolute and soul does not 
follow at all trom the text ‘That Thou art’ which therefore 
means:— “There is sauiene-s betw en the two seifs in so far 
as both are knowIeJge and bliss and both are eternal; and 
dit}‘erenc3 at the same time for wliile the one is Infinite the 
other IS finite, the one is lleguUtor the other is a thing regu- 
lated, the on a is pervasive the other is pervaded, the existen- 
ce of one is af»solutely real that- of the other is relatively so, 
and so on.” This interpretation is to be accepted also because 
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5t avoUls all conflict with various other Fcriptiiral passages, 
viz ‘ Him the great Lord, the Highest of Lords ’ ( Svet Up 
VI, 7); “His high power is revealed asmanliveld*' (Svet VI. 8); 
“Abiding within, the Euler of beings, the Self of all, He who 
dwells in the earth, different from the earth, whom the earth 
does not know, whose body the earth is, who rules the earth 
within — He is the Self — the Ruler within the immortal — - 
He who dwells in the Self'* Up. HI, 7, 3, 22). Nor 

must it be redargued that on this interpretation of the text 
there is no decisiveness as to which of the two terms is meant 
to make an original assertion with regard to the other, for, 
as appears from the whole context of the section of the Up., 
this text does not mean at all to make an original assertion, 
it is merely a special expression of the truth already propoun- 
ded in the previous clause ‘In That all this has its Self.’ 

The relation of inequality between the two seifs, which 
is thus shown to be indicated by the text by means of an 
argumentation carried on according to the principles of Rhe- 
torics and Hindu Logic, may also be brought to light if we 
examine the text once more from the point of view of the 
principles of Western Logic. No doubt the sentence ‘That 
thou art’ is a logical proposition, and as such all the guiding 
principles of a logic il proposition can be shown to apply to it. 
Before the proposition is logically explained it is meet there- 
foj’a to say something about the principles that we are going 
to apply. 

Propositions are generally classified into Verbal or Ana- 
lytic, and Real or Synthetic, according as the connotation 
of the predicate term is or is not included in the connotation 
of the subject term. This division of judgments however, is 
often objected to by logicians like Professor Vitch and Bradley 
on the ground that it is purely subjective, and cm^equently 
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they reduce all judgments into the analytic character ; 
hut this is simply to confound the personal history of an in- 
dividual mind with the general method of knowledge with 
which alone Logic is concerned, and hence the classification 
cannot but be upheld. Oa the basis of this clasification 
the proposition ‘Thou art that' is to be regarded Real, and 
the reason is this : — Previous to this text in the same section 
after the statement Tt thought may I be many' an elaborate 
description is given about the manifold objects, the souls are 
included in these manifold objects and are found to reside 
always in corporeal frames. From the transient nature of 
these frames it might appear to the mind of Svetaketu that 
the souls also are transient like their dwelling places — the 
bodies. And to remove this doubt and confusion an explicit 
statement is made by way of a proposition in which Brahma- 
hood (That) is predicated of the soul (Thou). The predicate 
thus affirms something definite and new of the subject ‘thou* 
in*as-much as the characteristics of knowledge, bliss, eternity 
etc, belonging to the connotation of ‘that’, were not present 
in the doubting mind of Svetaketu as included in the conno- 
tation of ‘Thou* (Soul ). The question now is, whether the 
predicate taken in its conuotative aspect is affirmed in toto 
or partially of the subject. To decide this we must go further 
to state that, the proposition being an affirmative one, its 
predicate is undistributed. Indeed Hamilton and his foUosv- 
ers on the basis of the doctrine of quantification of the pre- 
dicate recognise four additional forms of propositions besides 
A. I. E and O. Of these the U and Y forms, as appears from 
Mr. Keyne's view, receive some recognition in Logic. The 
U form is that universal affirmative proposition in which the 
predicate is distributed i,e. of the type All S is AIIP. But 
it is to be distinctly remembered that for the admissibility 
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of such propositions of the U class tliere are two essential 
conditions, viz (1 ) that there is an unmistakable affirmation 
that the subject and the predicate are co-extenaive (e.g in 
the case of all defiaitlon*), or (2) that the subject and the 
predicate are singular terms. In the proposition ‘That thou 
art’ we cannot say that the first condition is fulfilled, for the 
alleged co-extensivity between ‘that’ and ‘thou’ is to be pro- 
ved by means of this text, and tillitisundisputedly proved the 
alleged relation cannot be acc3pted as true. Nor can it be said 
that the subject and the predicate here are singular terms. 
The subject ‘thou’, though appearing to be a singular terra, 
is not really so, for it stands not for one single individual 
soul but for the class of individual souls. Thus there is no 
doubt that the predicate ‘That’ of the proposition is undistri- 
buted. This undistributedness of the predicate ‘That’, consi- 
dered along with the denotative — connotative Import of 
propositions, would imply that ‘of the endless attributes of 
Brahman (That) only some i. e. the characteristics of Bliss, 
Knowledge, Eternity are predicated of soul’. In other words, 
the text implies that there is the sameness or equality between 
Brahman and Jiva in so far as those characteristics are con- 
cerned. 

The same conclusion would be arrived at if we consider 
the bearing of the Fundamental Laws of Thought upon 
logical propositions. The Principle of Identity, it is admitted 
by all, explains clearly the justification of the judgment. It 
applies therefore to all affirmative propositions. There is 
however no difficulty in understanding its guiding force in 
such propositions as ‘A is A’, ‘B is B’; in other words, the 
bearing of this principle upon analytical judgments is quite 
clear. But in such statements there is conveyed no real in- 
formation. To say ‘a thing is itself tells no more about it, 
than does the bare mention of its name (fur this reason soma 
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logicians are inclined to include analytic propositions in the 
class of terms). Identity must be interpreted in such a way 
as to cover such propositions as ‘A is B’ or ‘Gold is yellow’. 
In other words, the principle of Indentity would be promi- 
nently shown as an underlying principle of it is applied to 
Real propositions. Accordingly, in the proposition ‘Thou 
art that' there is really expressed Identity; but this identity 
is to be understood not in the sense of absolute oneness but 
in the sense of identity amidst diversity. The two terms in 
such eases have not the same signification and hence the 
proposition in which they are conjoined is capable of giving 
real information. In truth, it is only amidst some div’ersity 
that identity is conspicuously known at all. We are there- 
fore led to conclude that the text ‘That thou art when pro- 
perly understood, means nothing but that ‘there is some 
difference between the Absolute and an individual soul, be- 
sides sameness in some respects'. 

The relation of inequality between the two seifs being 
thus established, if it is asked why is it that in the scriptural 
text Jiva is described with reference to the 

points of similarity and not to the difterence, the answer is as 
follows: — Suppose a man has been confined from birth in a 
dark prison = celJ and consequently has never known what the 
sun is ; when for the first time the window of the cell is 
opened, somebody points out to him the solar rays entering 
the room in streaks through the window holes, an d says- This 
the sun"; meaning thereby “these rays are a partial aspect 
of the sun, and knowing these if you are inquisitive the suii 
itself as a luminous sub^bince onsisting of such endless rays 
will be known to you". Similarly, to the Jiva that has from 
beginningless time been enveloped in deep abysmal darkness 
of ignorance, the Sruti as a spiritual guide instructs in the 
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shape oi the text^ Oh Jiva, how miserable is thy lot ! Forgetting 
your true function of devotion to Bhagavan and thereby in 
curring a serious transgression you have been confined, as a 
sort of penalty, to this hellish prison-cell of a corporeal frame 
by the Maya Sakti of Bhagavan, and thereby you aresufiTering 
such endless miseries of diverse kinds. Kn:w’ it for certain 
that this wrong identity with the transient gross elements 
is not your intrinsic real nature ; you are that Love God 
Krsiia in so far as your intrinsic self = hood, being but a bit of 
the Infinite Supersensuous Bliss and Knowledge of Kpsna, bears 
a resemblance to him Knowing this your real self, if you are ^ 
inquisitive and devote yourself wholeheartedly to your natural 
function of devotion, if you depend solely upon the grace of 
Bhagavan, your realisation in the shape of attainment of 
PremAnanda the highest — bonum will sooner or later 
come to pass as a matter of course; that Selfluininous Self- 
existent Supersensuous Being or Substance, of whose endless 
attributes you are but a part, will reveal Himself to you in 
no time’'. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The Problem of Creation. 

Vivartavada and Parinamavada : 

The theory of Nescience being untenable, the doctrine of 
Vivarta which follows as a corollary from this theory and 
which according to this view is the underlying principle of 
creation cannot be upheld and must be replaced by the doc- 
trine of Pariuama. By^ Vivarta or illusory generation is 
meant the production of an etpct wliich lias an existence 
different in kind from that of its material i. e. illusory-mate- 
rial cause, while Pariuama or evolution is meant the pro- 
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duction of an effect which has the same kind of existence as 
its matarial cause. ^ As to the illusory-material cause of the 
world it is stated that the followers of Sankara differing a 
little from older Vedantists regard Brahman not as the 
material cause but as the illusory material cause of the world. 
And since the character of reality attaches to the kind of 
existence of Brahman, by the Vivarta Vada the world which 
is the product of creation would he regarded as unreal in 
character, while the Parinama VMa wcidd make the world a 
reality. In other words, the falsity of the world cannot be 
maintained, and its reality must be upheld. This reality 
however is to be understood not in the sense of the Absolute 
reality of Bhagavan but in the sense that the world is relati- 
vely real. The world is real subject to the condition of the 
reality of BhagavAu whose body or part the world is. There 
is thus sameness between Bhagavan and the world, reality 
being attached to both. Yet there is Jitierence, because, while 
Bhagavan is eternal, the world is noneternal and perishable. 
Indeed the world may be regarded as eternal and non-decay- 
ing iii-as-much as even after dissolution the world exists in 
a subtle state in the S ipreme Source Bhagav^ln , but so far 
as the gross state of the world is concerned, sofar as 
the world is in the state of being presentable to our gross 
senses, it is regarded as non = eternal and perishable. If again, 
by way of twisting the meaning of words, some body regards 
the character of non-eternity and perishableness as a synonym 
for falsity, we should say in reply that the falsity which is 
thus ascribed is not the same as the falsity following from 
the Nescience — theory. In other words, such falsity is not 
the same as that of a snake for rope or of a silver for nacre. 
Ill the latter cases the snake or silver has its existence solely 
confined to wrong apprehension and not consisting in the pro- 
duction of a tangible effect. The alleged effect of terrorising 

1. cf. 

1 Vedaiita-paribhasa, 

p, 11. 
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and thfi 1^ke is not in case orror is detected. So 

]( ng as the ro ^e rr>i ears as a snake there in 'dit be fear in 
the seer's nihid, bat tlie lear is game as soon as tlie wrong 
notion is rein jv-'il. la ihe case of the world, on the other 
hand, be it mi--a[n>reneade<l or not, it alvvays by means of its 
intrinsic nature produces some tangible effect, e. g., from the 
point of view of its relation of sameness to Bhagavtln, it con- 
centrates the individual’s mind to this aspec^ alone tliereby 
arousing a though l of Bhagavan, and from the point of its 
nonetern.ty etc. it diverts the mind away from such a 
fleeting being. 

By the Parinama Vada, therefore, we are led not to the 
falsity but to the relative or conditional reality of the world, 
which reality consists in the nonetern;ty and perishableness 
of the world. Tnis noneternity and })erisbabieness is not to 
be objected to on the ground of th^. Sr iti text 

( Atharvauras, 3 ). Indeed owing to the words and 

(non-decaying) the arparent mean ng of the Sruti is 
as if the sacrificial rites etc are non-^lecaying and s > 
world is eternal. Bot it is to remembered that tlie Vedic 
texts are classified into three k n Is, viz :h it ^ome are injun- 
ctions (Vidhis), some are landatory V8r>es ( Ari'uava ia ), 
while others are Moitra^ Tne hiuln'i'cy vei--s, vvli eh 
simidy state an ajiplaU'^- of tde tli ug a* iote re^err^ i t> in the 
injunctorv verses, are clearly conuecteil w.th the injunctions, 
each injunct on iiaving c wn iaiulat' ry > ei .se or \oo's' s (^cf (%- 

Pi;). Tans !id 

textclted. ip-ie is to lo regarde'! as a I nid - t-jry ver.-e and c > b) 
read along with a Vi liii prev’o isly. Th *re is an in- 

junction th it sacriricl il rit^sar^ to be pod’ ruled for other- 
Avise the mind would not be relucjd to tliUj prepaiatory 
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sta^e ill which an inquisitiveness into Brahman 

ari'^es; and tomakethemindo? individuals more andmore incli- 
ned towards such ceremonial obsBrvane^s, the observances are 
praised in the verses. By implication, the effects of the 

rites referred to in the verse, therefore, are to be understood not 
in the sense of eternal but in the sense of perishable; and this 
true significance of the verse must be upheld in order that 
there should be consistency with various other texts e. g. 

which means ^ As the world acquired by (the 
etiects of) bad acta is perishable, so is perishable the world 
acquired by good acts'. If it is urged against this Parinama 
Vada-why is it that the world, which isthe etiect ofthe Maya 
Sakti of the Eternal Self = existent Being Bhagavan, is peri- 
shable and noneternal ? — why is here a violation of the Vai- 
sesika aphorism ' ? Our reply 

is that such difihreuce in character between the effect and its 
cause is due to the supreme inconceivable power of Bhagavan 
wfiose absoluteness is posited the more by inconsistencies 
brought forth and conquered, by differences effected and van- 
quished. Besides, such difference in character between the 
cause and effect is also to he met with in the world itself 
in-as-much as tiie lustre produced as an effect of fire as the 
cause has not the power of burning which is possessed by the 
fire. 

The reality of the world which is thus established may 
also be supported by various other texts. Thus Vijnana 
Bhik^u in his S?lmkhyapravachana bhasya p. 225 says — 
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H '‘The world is tfre sinc3 its originatioa is 
from a cause that has no defect and since there is nothing 
to make out the world to be false. The object of a drea ii, 
the imagined yellowness of a white conchsheil etc, are found 
among men to ba untrue by reason that they owe their ori- 
gin to the internal organ etc, infected by the defects of sleep 
etc. This untrumess does not belong to the universe made 
up of the great intellect and the like, for the causes of that 
universe are free from all defects'". The same fact of world- 
reality is also indicated by the word used in the 

Isavasyopauisad Text^;^ 

II — “He, the wise and high-souled 
One, the overthrower ( of all prowess) and Self-existent, en- 
tered the formless, markless and pure semen unaflected with 
any transgression, and for endless j^ears effected things 
( attended with ) reality”. We might refer further to what 
Valadeva Vidj^'a-bhusna in his Prameyaratnavali (third Pra- 
meya) says, viz— I 

II — which means 

this — The Omuiscieut Being Visaa by means of His 
own potency created the world as a reality; nor is 
this fact of the worhTs reality to be regarded as contradicto- 
ry to the unreality expressed in the text— 

fc^r the world though real is always a 
transient thing and hence the duty of a Jiva is to divert the 

1. The word in the text is to >.e taken in connec- 
tion with the w.>r I — o>>jects; and because the word 

means nothing but reility, the only unambiguous 

meaning of the last lino in [he text is that the Omniscient 
Helfexistent Being c^'ated objects (of the universe} th.ife 
am r#al. 
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mind away from this world, and with a view to lay a special 
stress upon the transient character of the world some of the 
scriptural texts describe it as if it were unreal, whereas the 
true Significance of all the texts is that the world is real/' 

Besides, with whatever subtlety and evasiveness he 
might try establish the curious theory of Illusion, Sankara 
himself, a great devotee to Visuu as he was, indirectly admits 
some sort of reality of the world when he ascribes in his 
sutra— bhasya a practical existenc? to the world. Now the 
notion of practical existence as entertained by Sankara may 
be summarily regarded as a combination of two contradictory 
ideas, viz tho^e of existence and non-existence ; and the con- 
tradiction can be explained away only if the world and all 
practical things which they endeavour to prove to be nothing 
whatsoever be regarded as something i. e. having a certain 
real existence. This point will be made evident if we 

critically examine the meaning of Maya as 
On the basis of the meaning of MayS, the character of the 
world is thus described-“That which ever presents itself as 
the horn of a hare is regarded as unreal, and that which 
presents itself and is never falsified as the true nature of spirit 
is held for true: but as regards the univers.?, vve can not say 
that it is unreal since it is established by perception and 
other proofs to exist; nor can we say that it is real, since it 
is falsified by Right Apprehension. *The universe therefore 
is to be described as neither true nor unrear. In reply it 
might be said that the argument herein contained is simply 
hollow. To be other than true is to be unreal. If then the 
universe be not true, manifestly it is nothinin^ but unreal. 
On the other hand, if not unreal, it follows that it is true. 
For the denial of either of these-trueness and unreality — - 
implies the affirmation of the other, and no other alternative 



is possible. Moreover, the view thus propounded being at 
war with ordinary consciousness is impossible of establish- 
ment; for that which presents itself and is falsified e. g. the 
mirage, or a snake surmised in a repe, is positively unreal ; 
and in the estimation of matuvind generally there is no 
difference between such a thing as the horn of a hare and 
the mirage. Hence if the universe be falsified by Right 
Apprehension, it is simply unreal ai:id so is not incapable of 
being described as ‘neither real nor unreal. The unreality 
of the world which is thus arrived at is to be understood in 
the seose of nOD'eternity and peiishableness, and hence there 
is no conflict with the view which we have established, viz 
that the world is real and at the same tium perishable and 
non-eternal. 

World a Realit}': From the above it appears that accor- 
ding to the true theorj^ and natural interpretation of the 
Vedanta the world is not to be regarded as false but a reality. 

And so the Scriptures (Chha. 

2 , 1 ) (Ait I, 1 )— “In the begin- 

ning it was existent (Real)”, “Ir the beginning there was 
the Self”. The clear meaning of the texts however is that 
in the beginning i. e. after each great dissolution (Mahapra- 
laya) the Highest Self Bhagavan alone exists contaning 
within Himself the real world as a force. There is also the 
text (Cbha. III, 19, l), “Non-existent 

it was in tlie beginning". To reconcile these two apparently 
contradictory statements we mu.'^t not take the words 

in the strict literal senses. To explain further-- 
In tile ease of a jar, just before its production by means of 
certain processes applied to a lump of clay, we can not sa\r 
that it is literally existent, for in that case the processes fo’r 



pro<]{ cfe*on would be regarded useless: nor can ifc be said to 
be absolutely noii-existent like an Aka^akusuraa, for in that 
case no kind of process applied by any expert hand would be 
able to produce it out of nothing. Tlie true view therefore 
is that before production the jar exists in a subtle state of 
reality in the shape of a lump of clay, and the same subtle jar 
is made presentable to the sense after the processes applied 
to the clay. Similarly, the only reality in the absolute sense 
is Bhagavan who by means of the Maya Sakti, manifested 
directly His partial aspect Paramatma, causes the crea- 
tion, sustentation and dissolution of the universe; such crea- 
tion and dissolution go on eternally in a cycle, each creation 
being followed by dissolution which again is followed by 
creation, and so on. Of the four kinds of di&solutioua gain 
the great one or the Mahapralaya is that in which there 
exists Bhagavan alone, and everything else — the world inclu- 
ded — lies in a subtle state in the supreme source Bhagavftu; 
the world now exists as a force and not in the shape of mani- 
fold objects presentable to the gross sense. This subtle state 
of the world is what is truly signified by the word 
the above text; and yet it is not meant that the world in this 
state is an unreal or fiUi thing as thi rival theorists main- 
tain but a reality in as- much as it is related as a part to the 
Absolute Reality Bhagavan. 

The reality” which thus attaches to the world is however 
to be understood in a sense quite different from that adopted 
bv the empirical or materialistic thinkers of the W”est. No 
doubt with them t)ie external world is a reality and as such 
is quite a good exchange for the futile other world -for the mira- 
ges and the chimeras of the abstract understanding. But tlu 
great d 3 fect of their theory lies in th3 fact that they make 
sense = perc 'pbion the from in wh'ch fact is to be appreh3nded. 
Th^y tbemsdves admit that sense =• perception as such is always 



individual, always transient; and with wliatBver etfort they 
might try to show that a sum total of such individual tran- 
sient percepts constitutes the reality of the world they are 
completely blind of the fact that no amount of such totalising 
will be able to jnake the w-orld a reality unless it is clearly 
shown that one Infinite Principle underlies th^se sense percep- 
tions so as to connect them together as so many units coming 
under a complete whole. While abstracting the world away 
from the sphere of abstract understanding th.y stretch their 
blind scepticism to such an abnormal degree that th'^y inevi- 
tably fall into the error of another ahstoction and thereby 
the universal principle of the undertandiug entirely disap- 
pears from the arena of philosophical thoisglit and their theory 
become* completely one-sided. In India also the Charvakists 
committed a similar blunder. If we look again to the sub- 
jective Idealism of Berkeley and others it would appear that 
their theory of the world also is but a partial exposition of 
the true theory that was lately developed in the west. Accor- 
ding to the view of this defective Idealism obj^-cts of the 
Avorld are only ideas, they having no existence in themselves 
and apart from perception Th^y do nob hold however that th^ 
things which we see, touch etc are false: their meanino* is 
that they are forms of perception. The perception of them 
constitutes their essenee-percipii essendi. To this subjective 
Idealism an exception might be t?ken and that not unreasona- 
bly. It reduces the facts of consciousness to a personal world 
created by ourselves alone. When it states that the only 

real existence of the world is constituted the individual 
mind alone it clearly forgets the fact that the mind itself 
being a product included in the world cannot plausibly serve 
as tlie authority- to establish tlu existential reality of the 
world. The true siatement of the case we may make as 
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follows in the words of the Hegelian philosopher Mr. Wallace — 
“The things of which w? have direct consciousness are mere 
phenomena not for us onh^, but in their own nature ; an<l the 
true and proper case of these things, finite as they are, is to 
have their existence founded not in theins?Ives but in the 
universal divine Idea. This view of things, it is true, is as 
idealistic as Kant's, but in contradistinction to the subjective 
idealism of the critical philosophy it should be termed absolute 
idealism. Absolute Idealism, however, though it is far in 
advance of vulgar realism, is by no means merely restricted 
to philosophy. It lies at the root of all religion, for religion 
too believes the actual world we see, the sum total of exis- 
tence, to be erected and governed by God’' (Wallace’s Logic 
of Hegel, 2nd Ed. p. 93-94). 

By referring to the Absolute Idealism so as to admit it? 
view as the true view of the woHd, I do not mean to say thai 
this idealistic theory of the west agi-ees in all respects with the 
theory of Vaisnava Philosophy, What I mean is that of all 
the philosophical theories of the west this alone seems to bear 
a good deal of resemblance to the philosophy of Vaisnava 
Religion so far as the point of world’s reality is concerned. 
Nor let it be understood by any body that in the Sruti texts 
like ?f7TITHT-SW3T?T ITJT: subjective idealist s 

theory is involved ; for the word in the text do?s not 
in?an individual mind but refers to Aniruddha, one of the 
Vyuhas of Krsna, who is regarded as the divinity of the sum- 
total of all minds, similar to what Hegel describes as the Ab- 
solute Mind. Had the world been regarded as the product of 
the individual mind, had it been the fact that the existence of 
the world consists in perception alone, the Sruti text 

(chliA VI, 2, 3) “It (Brahman) thought 
may I be many, may I create, would have no meaning. 
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The world's reality, which is thus established by lots of 
e\ddenc?, and which consists in tli? world s being a part or 
body of Brahman may also be indirectly shown by the fact 
that to create an illusory world is simplj^ beyond the c^nc op- 
tion of a Bnng like Bhagavan whose ess'^nce is Truth or R'^a- 
lity and wliose potencies are inconceivable. This very fact 
is also clearly stated in the Sruti text cited in the Madhya- 
Bliasya, viz 

which means that the Absolute B3ing is called One havino** 
true acts in-as-much as He created this true universe. The 
same idea is echoed in the Bhagavata text— 

^ :a?:^ ii ( x. 2, 26 ) where it is emphati- 

cally asserted that truth or reality attaches not only to the 
intrinsic nature of Bhagavan but also to His act which includes 
creation, sustentation and dissolution of the universe, save 

that in the one case the reality is Absolute while in the other it 
is relative. 

The reality of the world must be a^lmitted for another 
reason more, viz : that its admission in the restricted sense indi- 
cated above affords a most satisfactory and reasonable expla- 
nation of the world itself. Sankara’s theory of pure monism 4 
being exploded, if we look to the similar monistic theories 
of the west, e.g. to the Parminidian theory of Being in th« 

Greek Philosophy, to the Spinozistic theory of substance in the 
modern, it would appear that these systems in the explana- 
tion of the universe teither prove a failure of inconsistency, 
or to save their own critical positien tak^ to an artifice which 

overthrows their own theory. Monism, therefore, which can 
stand its ground and serve for an explanation of th^ universe, 
must not exclude Dualism. All indeed is one life, one being, 
one thought ; but a life, a being, a thought which only exists ^ 
as it opposes itself within itself, oets itself a} art from itself, 
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projects its meaning and relations outwards and upwards, and yet 
retains and carries out the power of reuniting itself. The Absolute 
may b? called on?, but it is also th? All ; it is a One which 
makes and overcomes differenc'^ ; It is, and It essentially is, 
in the antithesis of Nature and Spirit, Object and Subject, 
matter and mind ; but under and ov^er the antithesis it is 
fundamental and completed Unity. Monism literally under- 
stood is absurd, for it ignores what cannot be ignored — the 
many; and Dualism, which is offered sometimes as a compe- 
titive scheme, is not much better, unless we undei'stand 
the Dualism to be no fixed bisection, but an ever- 
appearing and ever-superseded antithesis, which is the witness 
to the power and the freedom of the One — which is not alone 
but One and All, One in All, and All in One' (Wallace’s Logic 
of Hegel P. 148). 

The Hegelian theory, thus concisely stated in the three 
choice expressions ‘One and AH’, ‘One in AH’, and‘ All in One’, 
implies that (a) both the Absolute Idea and the world are 
real; (b) the Absolute Idea eternally realises Itself concretely 
in the et 3 rnal creative processes, and in this sense the Ab'^olute 
is to be rt^garded as the Completed and Coneret'^ Keality, 
in other words, the true absolute character of the Absolute is con- 
stituted only the eternal creative proc ^sses ; (c) the reality 
of the world is to be considered only in its relation to the 
Reality of the Absolute Idea which according to Hegel is the 
starting point in thought, in other words, the world is I'eal not 
by itself but because it is the manifestation of the Absolute 
Idea. We have already shown how Hegel’s theory is sub- 
jected to severe criticism so for as the point (c) is concerned, 
and as such the view stat ed herein finds no place in the system 
of Vaisiiavism which recognis?s not ‘eternal creative processes' 
but an eternal cycle in which both creation and dissolution 
alternately go on in a systematic order. Regarding the other 
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points, however, there seems to be an agreement between the 
theory of Hegel and that of Vaisuavism. And because the 
philosophy of Hegel, being regarded as the latest and greatest 
development of thought, offers a most satisfactory explanation 
of the world, we are fully justified in asserting that the 
admission of the world s reality in the system of Vaisuavism 

affords a most satisfactory and rational interpretation of the 
world itself. 

The Philosophy of Creation:— 

The world's reality b3ing thus conclusively proved, the 
next question arises Hvhy do creative processes proceed at all’? 
To enter a little more deep into the point and to state the 
problem in full we should bring to our mind what a class of 
thinkers in the west says about creation. Thus we find that 
against the ordinary dualistic conception of God it has be,n 
urged by Spinoza and others that “if God be the external cause 
or contriver of the world, the act of creation must be purpo« 
sive and a purpose of this sort which cannot find satisfac- 
tion within the range of the preexistent implies want or 
imperfection. Why did Goil cr i^ate the world ? What is the reason 
that the Absolute unity should go b]‘yoiid itself to manifest or 
reveal itself in the manifoldness of finite existence ? Was he weary 
w.th His inactivity, or did He want to have something to 
please His eyes, that He was led to contrive the world ? '' A 
similar objection might press equally against the theory of the 
Vedanta as contained in the Bhagavata Texts. And this has 
been noticed by the author of the sutras in the aphorism 
•f attempts to refute it in the next 

aphorism 

All the commentators agree about the meaning of the 
former sutra, and it may b3 thus stated in the language of 
Kamanuja — “Although the Absolute Lord, who b 3 fore creation 
is alone, is endowed with all kinds of powers in th? highest 
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degree, and h?nc3 is by Himself capable of creating the world, 
still we cannot ascribe to Him actual causality with regard to 
the world, for this manifold world displays the nature of a 
thing depending on a motive and the Lord has no motive to 
urge Him to creation. In the case of all those who enter on 
some activity after having formed an idea of the effect to be 
accomplished, there exisis a motive in the form of something 
beneficial either to themselves or to others. Now Brahman 
to whose essential nature it belongs that all His wishes are 
eternally fulfilled does not attain through creation any object 
^ not attained before. Nor again is the second alternative 

possible, for a Being all whose wishes are fulfilled could 
concern Itself about others only with a view to benefiting 
them. No merciful divinity would create a world so full, as 
ours is, of evils of all kinds — birth, old age, death, hell and so 
on; if it created at all, pity would move it to create a world 
altogether happy. Brahman thus having no possible motive 
cannot be the cause of the world. This primafacie view is 
disposed of in the next sutra : — "But it is mere sport, 

as in ordinary life.” To explain further, we might 
say in the language of the Govinda Bhasya that 
p the motive which prompts the Absolute Being — all 

whose wishes are fulfilled and who is perfect in himself — to 
the creation of this wonderful world is not the attaiuinent of 
any object to Himself or others, but simply sport, play. We 
see in ordinary life how when a man is in ecstatic joy, the 
joy tends to overflow itself — to stream forth, and ultimately 
produces some sort of act in the shape of merry sportive 
dance and song independent of any motive of attaining any 
object whatsoever. To take a concrete example-Hiero, King 
of Syracuse, it is said, once set the great scientist Archimades 

to discover whether or not the gold which he had given* to 
an artist to work into a crown for him had b.^en mixed 
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with baser metal. Archimades was p^^zzled till one day as 
lie was stepping into a bath and observed the water running 
over, it occiired to him that the excels of bulk, oecasioned by 
the i)itroductioa of alloy, could be measured by putting the 
crown and an equal weight of gold separately into a vessel 
filled with water and observing the difference of overflow. 
He was so overjoyed at this happy thought having struck 
him that he ran home without his clothes, dancing 
and shouting — “I have found it, I have found 
it'h Just as such an act of shouting and dancing 
proceeds simply from the excessive joy, irrespectively of 
any motive of attaining any object, so the act of creation 
proceeds spontaneously as a sport, irrespectively of any 
motive, simply from the Eternal Bliss constituting the very 
essence of the Lord. Again, just as the dance or song conti- 
nuing for some time stops, so the sportive act of God continu- 
ing for sometime c^raes to a standsoill and that state is called 
Dissolution. 

The explanation thus given of the Absolute Lord being 
the cause of creation etc of the world is a faultless one. and 
finds support from the Mandukya Sruti.^ — 

^ ‘ The creative emanation is but the 

nature of the Lord, how can there be any desire of Him who 
is all sufficient ? ” It further disposes of Spinoza’s unneces- 
sary objection against the dualistic conception of God, as well 
as of the theory of creation out of nothing — a theory which 
in the language of Principal Gaird completely subverts reli- 
gion, our belief in scriptures and the hopes and fears which 
religion inculcates. 

1. This text has been cited by Valadeva Yidyabbnsna in his 
Govinda Bhasya as oecariiig in the Mandukya Sruti, but so 
fsr as the current Editions of Upanis..ds go, it occurs nei- 
ther in the Mandukya nor in the Muiidaka Sruti. it can be 
traced however to ‘Gaudapada’s Karikask 
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The philosophy of creation dealt with above centres 
round one point, viz, that creation proceeds spontaneously 
from the bliss potency of Bhagavan. This fact is explicitly 
stated in the Taitt. text 

^ a detailed explanation of which was al- 

ready given. There is no doubt that such explanation of the 
riddle of creation is a most satisfactory one inasmuch as it is 
a distinct triumph over the defective theories we find in the 
philosophic thought of the East and West The implication 
of this theory, again, is that God is beyond all limitation in 
the matter of creation — that in creating He is actuated by 
nothing but His own freedom of exuberant joy. But in the 
same Upanisad the above text is preceded by another, viz, 
^ ^•TU'T’^rT, ^ which means that 

God made penance and creation proceeded from the heat 
generated thereby. The text evidently implies that for the 
purpose of creation God subjects Himself to a limitation or 
restriction. Here c^mes a contradiction indeed wdth the 
above fact of God's freedom in the matter of creation. But 
it is to be remembered that the Absolute is that wherein all 
contradictions are eftected and vanquished — are reconciled 
in a harmonious way. Moreover, the text ;i^ 
implies further that, since heat is a kind of motion and mo- 
tion is action, it is the intention of God that all His created 
beings should always act and never reina-n inactive. The 
best solution of the veritable puzzle of creation, therefore, is 
to be found in the combined implication of the two Taitt. 
texts cited above. 

It is useless for the purpose of the present treatise to 
give an account of the details of creation. It would suffice 
here to state what has already beenstated, viz, that the world 
is created by the Upadana aspect of the Maya Sakti of Bha- 
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gavan which is ditferently styled as Pradhana or Prakrti or 
Avyakta. This Pradhana by itself is aa unintelligent subs- 
tance — the eternal matter that appears in Platonic thought, 
but when creation in detail takes place from it by way of 
evolution, the consciousness or thought of the Absolute is trans- 
fused into it as we come to know from the Sruti text 

' . Creation, in other words, is not at all possi- 
ble without the or conception ill the Highest mind. Here- 
in lies an agreement with the Biblical theory of creation in- 
as-much as there is a tacit reference to the creative concep- 
tion of God just before actual creation as laid down in the 
text — '‘Let there be light and there was light”. 

As regards the Samkhya System on this point, although 
there is much caviling at it from many quarters, we venture 
to assert as before that the Samkhist does not deserve so 
much adverse criticism. Indeed there are many inconsisten- 
cies due mainly to want of clearness in expression, 3^et the 
system indirectly admits the fact ‘that creation never proceeds 
from the unintelligent substance Pradhana considered as such, 
but from it only when there takes place a contiguity with 
the intelligent princi]jle Purusa — only when the conscious- 
ness of the Purusa is reflected upon it’. 

The world, which thus proceeds from the Upadana Maya 
Pradhana, being itself unconscious in nature, does not consti- 
tute creation in the fullest sense of the term. It might be the 
world proper, but the world as vve see — the concrete world 
so to say is made up of both conscious and unconscious 
substances. Spirit and matter, subject and object, soul and 
body — these two classes of things constitute creation as con- 
cretely manifest to us. The conscious part of the creation 
is supplied by the Nunitta Maya as we have already said. 
By the Viksepa function of the Nimitta Maya the Jivas that 
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have their natural function suspended are thrown oflF into a 
severe bondage by way of being encased in different corporeal 
frames that are brought to existence by the Upftdana Maya 
Pradhana. There is an endless diversity in the nature of 
these corporeal frames — man, deity quadruped, bird and the 
like; and the peculiar habitation of a Jiva in one or the other 
of the diverse organic bodies is guided by the nature of the 
act done by the Jiva in the past or present existences. This 
leads US to the doctrine of Karman which was already explai- 
ned in detail. The manifold objects of the world, again, are 
signified by different names, and this nomenclature and ter- 
minology is supplied by that potency or attribute of the Abso- 
lute Being which is called here Sabda Brahman or Eternal 
Word. The Sabdabrahman is nothing but the eternal Vedas 
taken as a whole, and the respective worldly habitations of 
Jivas are determined therefore not only by the nature of the 
acts done but also by way of reference to the Vedic texts. 
This theory of eternity cf words in its bearing upon the pro- 
blem of creation is not oniy established in Hindu Philosophy 
but also in the west. Tlius an important analogue to this 
theory we may find in the theory of Logos. The Logos 
theory appeared in different shapes from th^ time 
of the hylozoisiic phiiosopl ers of ancient Greece. It was 
developed by one Philo. With Philo God is absolute incorpo- 
real perfection apprehensible only by reason. An interme- 
diate agent however is affirmed, and this is the Logos. The 
Logos is described as God’s elder son, as the world is His 
younger. It resides with God as His wisdom, and is 
in the world as the divine reason. It is God’s instrument in 
creation and revelation, having the twofold functions of Reason 
and Word.^ 


1. The d:)ctrine of as word also belongs to the Hebrew 
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Eeality of the world in its bearing aj on Eeligion 
The fact of the world’s reality is likely to arouse certain 
misconceptions as regards the nature of true religion. Some 
might think, for instance, that religion consists inau individu- 
bX s concentration of thought towards worldly objects alone; 
others again - going to the other extreme might regard the 
world and worldly men as quite unfit for religious specula- 
tion of any kind. Neither of these contains the whole ttuth. 
Since religion in the true sense of the term consists in seek- 
ing after absolute Truth, and since again the real it \ attach- 
ed to the world is only a relative one, the highest duty of 
mankind can never be sole undivided attention to things of 
of the world which individually considered are non-eternal 
and transient. Nor can it be maintained that realisation in 


any shape can never be expected of an individual living in 
the midst of worldly environments. The true view 
on this point we may gather fiom the Bhag. text — 

JTrrJTrPTTrJTig^- I 


\\ (X, 87, 26). 

Thought. Thus we find, God in the Old Testament is exhi- 


bited as speaking ?,nd by His word communicating His will. 
The word of the Clod of Revelation is repre.se’ited as the 
creative principle (Gen:i 3, Psalm XXXIII, 6), as the exe- 
cutor of divine jiu gments (Hosea VI, 5). 

In connection with this word theory one thing is to be 
distinctly remembered, viz. that woids are not names of in- 
dividuals but always of classes or genera, and as genera 
they are eternal. These Logoi or concepts (Begrilf) exist 
before creation, uay, render the creation possible. This 
idea occurs in th<j much-despised Keo-Platonic philosophy 
which i» the basis of the Christian theory of creation as stat- 
ed above. It also occurs in the Vedic Texts. Thus, as we 
tind in the Taitt. Br. II, 2, 4, 2 — ‘ ‘This is the earth’, Ho 
fciaid, and created the earth/' so also in the (J. T thought 
which is so full of Neoplatonic reminiscences we tind ‘God 
spake, Let there be light, ;,nd there was light’. 
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V 
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The meaning is this: — “In the preparation of a swoop the ladle 
used for the purpose is often times immersed in the pot con- 
taining the swoop-materials, yet the juice does not Soick to 
the ladle. Similarly Bhagavan as the Immanent Regulator 
is eternally present within the heart of all beings of the uni- 
verse, yet the mind of the being averse to Bhagavan, al- 
though in constant contiguity with the allpervading Being, 
gets no attachment to Him. Again, just as a gold-merchant 
dealing in gold only is attracted to wherever he might find 
gold articles, and purchases all such articles, being unmind- 
full of their shape, good or bad ; so also an individual with 
his sole hankering after a kuowledgB of and devotion to the 
Absolute Being looks only to the reality-aspect of the world 
which lies overspread as a body of the Absolute, and thus 
gets no attachment to the perishable manifold objects of the 
world” Thus it appears that the significance of the world's 
reality from the religious point of view consists in the fact 
that, in the case of select fortunate beings, though not in 
the case of all, it appears as if it were shorn of its differences 
in transiency and possessed only of a leality iu being a part 
of the all = pervading Being. Thv^se individual beings, there- 
fore, though living in the midst of worldly transient environ- 
ments, are not at all affected by the latter, and see the tota- 
lity of the world as pervaded by the Immanent Regulator 
and thereby realise the Paramatina Purusa everywhere. 
Such realisation of Parmitma Purusa, though not an end in 
itself according to the cult of Ahoituki-Bhakti, is yet a step- 
ping stone to the attainment of the highest Summumbonum. 
And because such partial realisation of Bhagavan is indeed pos- 
sible for one living in the world, it can never be said that the 
world's reality has noplace in the sphere of Vaisuava Religion, 



CHAPTER VH. 

The Cult of Gouranga. 

Nothing can be more incompletie than to write an intro- 
duction to the philosophy of Vaisiiav'a Religion without 
giving a clear exposition of the concept of Sri Gouranga, 
which is the most essential factor in Bengal Vaisnaivism. 
Before dealing with this important topic it is indeed neces- 
sary and desirable to trace out a satisfactory historical back 
ground. But such a task seems hardly possible under the 
present circumstances, there being no S3’stematic historical 
accounts of this nature at our disposal. As for as can be 
gathered from the very scanty materials scattered here and 
there, it might be said that in and before the fifteenth cen- 
tury A. D. the city of Navadwlpa (Nudia), the then capital 
of Bengal, was not only regarded as the most important and 
flourishing ci^y in that province, but could stand comparison 
with other important city in the other provinces of 
India. The importance was not because of its being a place 
of business — not so much bacause of its being the capital city, 
bat because of its being a great centre of learning. Teachers 
were then regarded as the heads of societies. Love of learn- 
ing was very great, specially amongst the people belonging 
to the higher castes. Every one — j'ouug or old, mah or 
^female — ^was greatly devoted to learning, nay, knew of no 
/other business than to spend the wholetime in the midst of 
books. In a- word, the state of Navadwipa at the time was a 
unique one in the whole history of the world. In different 
places of the world, a rise in importance and fame takes place 
in different ways — some being led by a passion for war. some 
by the discovery of new means for the acquisition of wealth, 
some again by religious fanaticism, while others by a folitical 
fight. Rarely we come across such a passion for learning 
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leading to .great fame and importance, as was then prevalent 
in the city of Navadwipa Of the different branches of learn- 
ing, however, the system of Nyaya began to be studied ths 
most. As a consequence thereof all the revelling in lores 
became tainted with one great defect, viz, that the underlying 
motive in almost all cases was to make off a great show of 
learning. Scholars thus turned out to be so many pedagogues, 
and love of learning degenerated into a gross vanity and 
self-conceit. As is quite natural, with the greater and greater 
inclination of the people’s mind towards such scholastic study 
attended with too much pendantry, it deviated away from 
religious observances and hence from a desire for permanent 
bliss. Already there had appeared a tendency to the abuse of true 
religion; for there are evidences to show that the people of Nava- 
dwipa-literate as well as illiterate-had begun to worship Hari as 
Satya Narayaua and Chandi as Man gal a Chandi, and such transi- 
tion in the religious method means nothing but a change of 
religion into a sort of mammon- worship. Briefly it might be 
said that there was observable throughout a sad want of sineerity 
and earnest devotion in religious rites : and what the scriptures 
describe as a remote means was wrongly accepted as an end 
in itself. Besides, there was always to be found a conflict 
between parties, communities and individuals; and a severe 
enemical relation prevailed between Hindus and Musalmans. 
Each tried his best to surpass others not by means of a right 
earnestness in devotional worship and religious speculation, 
but by means of a spirit of competition in matters terrestrial. 
The state of religion at the time was thus reduced to a com- 
plete chacs. 

At such a critical juncture appeared Lord Gourahga with 
His adherents and followers, as a saviour of mankind the like of 
which the world had never seen b3for0. Soon the graceful 
charm of His magnetic influence spread far and wide, and 
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created that genial and tranquil state of the mind which had 
»o long remained suspended witliin the rational princi- 
ple in mankind. All pedantry, all strifes, all jealous}^, all hypoc- 
risy, all vanity came to an end, yielding place to an unspeakable 
state of sweet harmony; and an unprecedented universal brother- 
hood gained ground for the first time in the annals of the his- 
tory of mankind. His preachings of the resplendent truths 
of religion. His self- practice as a devotee of the first rank, 
acted a spell upon the minds of raankind-nay, upon all created 
beings. None escaped the genial intiuence of His super-sana- 
tive magnetism ; wished or not, all were alike embraced by p 

Him, all were bound down to him in the closest tie of divine 
love, all were equally favoured with that supersensuous 
beatific joy which it is that He manifested Himself to the 
helpless miserable beings to part with. Even the most obdu- 
rate, the most sinful, the greatest drunkards, those that were 
then regarded as the pest of the society, those that were 
looked down with the greatest contempt, those that were so 
deeply immersed in the ocean of untold miseries as to have 
wrought out a complete self-effacement, so to say, — all had 
their nature completely changed even by the slightest touch of 
His all-surpassing graceful influence of pure bliss. a 

Lord Gouranga came down from the supersensuous highovst 
heaven with the object-strictly speaking with the one amongst 
many objects-of revealing to the miserable bungs of the earth the 
eternal cult of Bhakti that had been lying for centuries in a state 
of dormancy and inaction. His mission was fulfilled through the 
instrumentality of His own constant associates. The Sacred texts 
of the Bhagavata, the Gita, the Vedanta system and other 
scriptures ware explained in much elaboration and in a me- 
thod quite unprecedented, so that the main principles and pro- 
cesses of devotional worship of the Absolute Bung Bhagavan 
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were charmingly expos 3 d in a most befiit-ing manner. The 
easiest methods of lou 1 cliantings of Vedic hymns and 
citations of the sweet names of Bhagavan W3r3 shown out in 
such a manner that religion even in its severity and high depth 
was not at all repelling to any body; on the other hand, all 
hearts, so long dried up with the scorching rays af empty abs- 
tractions and vain delusions, b:‘came softened and melted with 
the showers of blissful joy and supersensuous emotion. The 
cult of Bhakti thus assumed a new sliap3 in so far as it was 
practised by the people of Gouda ( B mgal ); and this cult of 
Bhakti goes by the name of Goudn^aVaisuavaDharmain which 
the principle of Gouratiga and His teachings play the most pro- 
minent part. 

The question now is ‘what is Lord Gourahga ?’ Different 
answers are given by different classes of people, and these I 
am inclined to describe as popular misconceptions about the 
concept of Gouranga. (1) Historians describe Him as a 
great personality — an enthusiastic religious reformer who by 
sheer force of his own personality created a new epoch in the 
religious sphere of Bengal at the time, and whose teachings 
are still followed by the peoj^le not only of Bengal but of many 
other provinces of India and outside. They go further, and 
regarding him a human being of a very high order bring him 
under the same category as Sankara, RainAnuja, Kavira, 
Nanaka and many other religious reformers that flourished be- 
fore and after him. (2) Literary savants, while a little loath 
to difi‘?r from the historian critics about the human persona- 
lity of Gouranga and yet willing to go a little ahead, admit in 
an indirect way his divinity to a partial extent, and rest satis- 
fied with the thought that his preachings and doings being 
given a linguistic expression by his followers have enriched 
the Bengali language to a very great extent. ( 3 ) There are 
many agaln-those, I m ‘an, who, having a little faith in the 



scriptures of the Hindus and the tenets laid down therein, do 
not take the trouble of going deep into the original texts, but 
with or against the dictates of their conscience like to be en- 
riched in thought by the curious cranslations thereof-, who 
regard Gouranga as nothing but an Incarnation of the Abso- 
lute being whose character of course they do not care to know 
in full. (4) Others again, whose mental principle is made a 
curious emporium of thoughts of diverse kinds, sneer him, 
scoff at him, take a great delight in showering upon him all 
sorts of sardonics, and make a good deal of inelegant fun and 
amusement at the expense of this poor Gouranga. But alas ! 
“men may come and men may go, but I go on for ever”. In 
the poet s words-'what is, is for a ‘that/ 

Indeed in all matters opinions differ, none the less so in 
the matter of religion. And such difference of opinion 
about religion, specially in its sectarian aspect, is not confined 
to India alone, but characterises the speculative thought of the 
whole world. In Europe, for instance, what do we find in the 
case of Christianity? A good deal of difference of opinion about 
the personality of Christ has prevailed there since the beginning 
of the Christian era. The doctrine of Christ as a God-man 
was assailed in different ways by diSerent classes of critics 
and thinkers. The Ebionites, the Nazarenes, the Alogi and 
many other sects denied the true divinity of Christ. The 
writings of Spinoza and of the English deists such as Herbert, 
Toland, Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke helped largely to wea- 
ken the orthodox faith in Christianity. The language of 
Fichte and Hegel practically sublimates to nothing the doct- 
rine of Christ's divinity. Strauss instead of endeavouring to. 
eliminate the supernatural or to invest it in some sort with a 
natural appearance treated the Gospel narratives as myths 
from which it was hardly possible to understand the historic 
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personality of Christ. R3nan entirely abandoned all faith in 
Christ’s divinity^ and while speakin;^ of Him as one whom his 
death made divine, treated him from the point of view of an 
amiable rabbi who, beginning as an innocent enthusiast, deve- 
loped into something hardly, if at all, removed from conscious 
imposture. But I ask with all deferenc5-“Has any of these 
severe outbursts of adverse criticism aUected in any way the 
true divine personality of Christ or the intrinsic nature of 
Christianity as one sect of the devotional worship of the Abso- 
lute Being?”. The answer is an unqualified ^uo’. Jesus is 
still regarded throuf^hout the world as an incarnation of the 
Absolute, and the principl'^s of Christianity, if well .directed 
and properly applied, are still contributing to the prevalence 
of universal brotherhood and world-peac^. To entertain, and 
make a publicity of, wrong and queer conceptions regarding 
a matter purely religious do nothing but a ludicrous display 
of one’s own vitiated mental calibre. To a jaundiced eye all 
colours appear as yellow. A quantity of Gulahcha== extract 
tastes sweet to a phlegmatic tongue. Yet it is not the fact 
that all colours are of one kind, viz, yello v; n( rds it to be 
doubted about the intrinsic bitterness of Gulancha. The intri- 
nsic nature of the principle of Gouranga therefore remains 
quite unaffected and unaltered whatever adverse and inele- 
gant criticisms might be showered upon it. Lord Gourauga is 
ever shining resplendent with the brightest halo of his own 
selfluminous glory. His teachings and moial precepts, His 
excellent religious instructions, the theologico-philosophical- 
didactic purport of His surpassingly graceful beatific sports, 
are spreading far and wide and rejuvinating the world-religion 
with a new life and vigour. In short, notwithstanding all the 
adverse criticisms, He is what He is, \iz, that He is neither a 
human personality, nor even an incarnation, but the absolute 
Being Bhagavan Himself. 

C5 O 
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So at last we arrive at the true theory about Gonraiiga— 
the theory that is held by Vaisuava philosophers of the Ben- 
gal school and admitted by those who care to know anything 
about Bengal Vaisnavism. Gouraiiga here is regarded as the 
Absolute Being Bhagavan Himsel? ; and because the concept 
of Bhagavan is the same as Advaya Jhana Tattwa, Lord Gou- 
I'ahga is forsooth the Advaya Jhana Tattwa. Our next attempt 

therefore is to show how Gouraiiga Tattwa is the Advaya 
Tattwa. 

Gourahga as Advaya Jhana Tattwa: — 

On the authority of the Chritamrta text “5^ 

Chaitanya or Gouranga is 
regarded as the Absolute Being Himself. But, as we have 
seen, the Bhag. texts corroborated by various other scriptural 
texts directly and emphatically assert that Krsna is the Adva- 
ya Jhana Tattwa. Here comes an anomaly indeed. The phi- 
losophy of Vaisuava Religion is surely not such a crude thou- 
ght that it would make its own position ridiculous and unten- 
able by admitting two separate entities as the Absolute. The 
apparent anomaly therefore can be explained away only if 
we can show the identity between the two concepts of Kysna 
and Gouranga. Thus we find it clearly stated in the Chari ta- 
mrta text, “Nandasuta vali y^re Bhagavate gai | Sei Kisna 
avatirna Chaitanya Gosahi ;i ”, that “the s^lf-same Advaya 
Jhana Tattwa which the Bhag. texts describe as Krsna, the 
nurtured child of Nanda and Ya-oda, manifests Himself in 
the same full aspect as Siichaitanya or Gouranga”. This 
theory is involved in the very name of Gourahga as Krsna 
Chaitanya. It appears therefore that so far as the theory 
goes there is complete identity between Krsna and Gourahga; 

the only difference is in respect of the nature of the beatific 
aports eternally manifested by this Absolute B2ing.^ 

1. Strictly speaking, no line of absolute domarcntiou can be 
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To establish this identity betv/een the two concepts on a 
sound and sure basis it is indeed necessary to go further into 
details. Tbe conc'^pt of Bhagava:^, as we have explained 
before, implies the inherence of endless auspicious 
attributes in the Highest Substance. Many of 
these attributes even in the same degree of infinity might 
indeed be present in the incarnate Beings, the partial aspect 
of Bhagavftu ; but some are present in Bhagavan alone and 
nowhere else. In other words, the "wo attributes, viz, (1) the 
eternally concret? potency for grant ng beatific joy not only 
to human and oth u' higher beings but also to irrational 
creatures^ — even to plants and creepers, &, (2) the char- 
ming gracefulness ever manifest in all the acts, — these two 
attributes seem to be the differentia whereby Bhagavan as 
such is distinguished from all others. Since, therefore, the in- 
signia of Advat^a Jnaiia Tattwa consists in these two main 
attributes, a complete identity between Krsna and Krsnachai- 
tanya will be firmly established if it is shown that these attri- 
butes are alike present in both. Thus from the Laghu 
Bhagavatamrta text 

I II , 

know that though the re endless are incarnations of Krsna 

drawn between Theory and Lila. For example, the Vaisna- 
va theory of the Absolute is that It is Rasa and Bliss embo- 
died, and whatever lila or sport It might manifest can he 
satisfactorily explained only because It is Rasa. Still the 
Absolute Rasa manifests lila differenth" according to the 
difference in the manifestatiou of the potency or potencies, 
e g. the Lila of the Absolute in the fullest display of poten- 
cies is not the same as that of the Incarnates. Hence it is 
that for the purpose of clear understandinf and accurate 
explanation an appirent distinction has been drawn in the 
Vaisnava System between Theory and Lila. 
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appearing at different periods for doing good to the universe, yet 
none else but Krsna is capaole of granting Premananda even 
to plants. Indeed, as a] spears fecm the Ra may ana texts, 
during the RSma incarnat on of ixisna even the ti'ees and 
plants, greatly devoted to Rama a? they were, could not re- 
frain from crying aloud and sheddii g tears of sorrow at the 
time of his departure for fo ’ost-exih , and from this it would 
appear that the Incarnate Being Rama also possesses the 
potency for granting beatific spirits even to immovables. But 
it is to be remembered here that ’while Rama can aftbx'd this 
divine joy only through His sepamtion, Kmia possesses the 
sole power of granting it at all tim^s — even while the beings 
enjoy His happy association and coi.tiguity. This latter fact 
is clearly stated in the Bhag. text-’^f ^ 

jTrT5^3^5TT: (X, 29-40j 

The last two lines of the verse mean that the blissful potency 
of Krsna is so very great that even irrational beings like cows, 
birds etc., not possessing any reasoning power, the immovable 
beings like plants and trees, and the most timid creatures like 
deer cannot but be attracted by the sweet notes of His divine 
flute, nay, by the gmeration of b-atific joy in them they also 
bristle with supreme d.-light This very fact is also referred 
to in another text of the Bhi\g — 

(X, 35,5) which im^ans tliat trees bending 
low with excessive delight showered streams of sweet charm 
unto Him ever bristling and thrilling with b?atific joy towards 
His own devotfies 

This fact of irrational b.ungs and immovables bristling 
with sup^^rsjiibuous love and emotional joy towards the Ab- 
solute B dug might appear strange and rather ludicrous to 
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many here and abroad. To them our humble assertion is-The 
fact is admitted in a way by Scientists. A class of Ps 3 ^chologists 
like Pierre, Huber, Romenes, Sir J ^hn Lubbock and others, 
by carrying on iuv^estigating researches, arrived long ago at the 
conclusion that many of theprocasse^' of consciousness developed 
in the human mindai’e present also :n lower animals. It further 
appears that ‘‘Animals can express emotion; the more highly 
developed of them can to a limited extent give evidence of the 
connection of ideas with their emotions. But the expres- 
sive movements of animals never show that regular articula- 
tion, that refl-ifction in organic structure of the nature of in- 
tellectual ideation, which is charactristic of language proper” 
(L'^ctures on Human and Animal Psychology-Wundt, P. 362- 
363). Again the fact that even immovable beings like plants 
possess consciousness and can feel pleasure and pain was long 
ago realised by Hin lu sages (cf. 

Manu Chap. 1), and is rec?ntly being conclusively 

proved by means of experimentation by the Indian scientist 
Dr. J. C. Bose of world -wide renown. These emotional pro- 
ducts in the minds of animals and plants are no doubt indis- 
tinct in character; but such indistinctness is to b3 accounted 
for not only the less develo}>ed organism of their body but 
also by the generating causes thereof which all come within 
the sphere of worlJly things. The emotional states of joy 
referred to in the Bhag. texts above are similar in nature to 
those in human beings and such that no amount of ideational 
processes caused by stimuli in the shape of worldly things can 
ever produce them either in human beings or in animals and 
plants. If the all surpassing potency of Bhagavto be admit- 
ted, there is no reason to believe th^s fact in the case of human 
beings and disbelieve in the ca'^e of animals and plants, the 
more in view of the fact that ao far as such mental phenomena 
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caused by worldly stimuli are concerned there is some sort of 
similarity between the class of human beings and that of 
others. 

It is clearly shown, therefore, how Krsua is regarded as 
Advaya Jnana Tattwa by reason of the one potency for gran- 
ting beatific joy even to animals and plants. If now we look 
to the Lila of Gourahga, we find the same attribute, perhaps a 
little more clearly manifested. We have already stated, and 
there are lots of texts in the Charitamrta to show, how the 
slightest touch of the magnetic influence of the blissful nature 
of GouraSga equally favoured all with the highest treasure- 
trove of beatific joy. Far be it said of the sensible and educa- 
ted people of all caste, creed or social status, even the most 
barbarous beastlike aboriginal tribes and many a non-Hindu 
e. g. Musalmanas, and those that were ever in the habit of 
caviling at the Vedas, were magnetised, as it were, by the 
sweet power of the blissful nature of Gourahga, and all on a 
sudden dived deep into the illimitable ocean of supreme joy flow- 
ing in torrents from the ver}^ contact and influence of that un- 
parallelled saviour of worldlj^ beings. Furthermore it appears 
from various texts in the Antya Lila section of the Charita- 
mrta that irrational animals like dogs, deer, tigers, elephants 
etc, and peacocks and other birds at the very sight of 
Gouraaga suddenly changed their respective nature & habits, 
made fast embrace of one another in great joy, and, like hu- 
man beings, in distinct notes uttered the sweet names of 
BhagavSn Krsua, and danced in ecstasy. Again we find 
elsewhere in the same Charitamrta Text — 

Prabhu dekhi Vindavanera Vrksalatagaua j 
Ahkura pulaka madhu as^ru varisaiia \\ 

Phalaphute bhari dal pade i)rabhui‘a paya j 
Vamlhu d^^khi Vanclhu yena bheta lana yaya ll 
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Prabhu dekhi Vrndavanera Sthavara jangama j 

Anandita Vandhu yaichhe dekhi Vandhu^aua H , 
from which it app?ars that when Lord GouraSga arrived at 
Vpidavana, even the trees and plants bristled with ecstatic joy 
and began to shed tears of delight; laden with fruits and 
flowers they stooped low to touch the feet of Gourauga just 
in the same way as friends in great joy meet and embrace one 
another after a long separation. The leading thought under- 
lying all the texts no doubt points to the one faet that even in 
the hearts of irrational animals and plants and trees there did 
take place an unfuiv'^seen change of feeling under the sole in- 
fluence of Lord Gourauga, and this change was clearly mani- 
fested outwardly. Indeed feelings and emotions do arise 
within the seifs of these worldly beings of the lowest order, 
but they never get a regular outward manifestation, just in 
the same way as animals possess certain elements of language 
like certain elements of consciousness which might serve as 
the basis of intellectual function, but they do not possess lan- 
guage itself i. e. they cannot express outwardly their thoughts. 
Outward manifestation of feelings and emotions no doubt 
depends upon the nature of the stimuli besides the definite 
character of the organic system. Instances are not rare to 
show how even a most criminal and cruel mind gets affected 
with pity if there is a grave intensity of stimuli. The reason 
therefore why irrational creatures and plants and trees were 
able to manifest feelings and emotions of ecstatic joy outward- 
ly in the shape of vocal utterances and shedding of tears at- 
tended with motor activities, is that there is some astounding 
speciality and allsurpassing distinction in the self of Loi*d 
Gourauga wliOS3 contact and sight acted as a stiinu’us in the 
production of thes^ m'‘ntal phenomena; and owing to this 
feature, nowhere els? present, Gourauga is regarded as the 
Absolut? B?iiig, i.e , as id.ntlcal with Rrsna. 
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The other attribute of displaying a charming gracefulness 
in all acts, which is distinctly stated in the Charitamita Text 

^ differentia of the concept of Bhaga- 

van, is inseparably connected with v^hat is stated above. Acta 
are no doubt done in numberless wf,ys, but all are not given 
the same importance. Looking to the phenomenal world we 
find there is a good deal of ditfeience between acts done by 
brute force and those based upon conciliatory measures. In 
the sphere of Politics it is indeed found sometimes highly nece- 
ssary and expedient to take to force in preference to other 
measures, and this expediency and nec?ssity becomes more and 
more as the nation is less and less spiritualistic,. Hence it is 
that the principle of nonviolence characterises India far more 
than other countries. The excellence of conciliation again con- 
sists in the fact that the effect accruing becomes more and 
more permanent, and it contributes a gr^^at deal to the esta- 
blishment of peace and harmony amongst all b3ings. On this 
account it is said that there is grace in acts based upon th^ 
principle of nonviolence and conciliation. The same holds good 
also in the case of the acts of the Absolute towards His beings. 
In this latter case, however, viokmci is also graceful if the effect 
thereof is not merely suppression but suppression followed by 
a greater good bestowed upon the bjing suppressed. Thus we 
have already indicated and th„^re are lots of evidence in the 
Bhflg. texts to show that Kusna in all His sports diplayed a 
charming grace. For th? purpose of doing good to the uni- 
verse He suppressed many a demon, though of course in His 
partial aspect of Visnu ; but the demons th^^mselves being thus 
suppressed were favoured, strange to say, with Release or 
Mukti. Even those that always acted hostile to Him were 
rewarded with Releas?. Kam^a was such a bVmg, The 
maxim of ‘Tit for tat’ is always a vile thing. Mischief retur- 
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I ned by good is always a godly thing. The doings of Christ 
illustrated this. Perhaps a brighter illustration we find in 
the Lila of Krsna. The demoness Put ana acted hostile towa- 
rds Him all the time; she was ki ’ed, but the killing was 
\ followed by a grant of Release, lierein consists the graceful 

I charm in acts. When again we kok to the doings of Lord 

f Gourauga we find the same attribut e displayed in a more pro- 
:: minent degree. He never used vi jlence in an}^’ way towards 

any being; yet He conquered all by way of reconciliation. 
His sole object was to grant beatific joy to all beings, and this 
His mission was fultilled solely by way of conciliatory measu- 
^ res and never by means of viol ‘oco or force. All sorts of 
violence and hostility were shown tewards Him by many e. g. 
1; Jagai and Malhal; but these very persons were favoured with 

^ the reward of Premananda. The idea of graceful charm in 

acts cannot be conceived beyond this. 

It thus appears that on account of the two preeminent 
i attributes, viz, potency for granting beatific joy even to plants, 

;; and a display of graceful charm in all acts, manifested in both 

j the Lilas of Krsna and Gouranga, a complete identity between 

I the two cannot but be establish'd; in other words, Gourahga 

I is no other then Krsna ?o far as th 3 philosophical theory is 

concerned. 

^ It is ladicat3d abov3 thit in theory there is complete iden- 

tity between Krsua and Gouranga, but there is some difference 
^ so far as the lila is concerned. In order tu be able to under- 

; Stand tli3 nature of this difference in sports we are required in 

f the first place to discuss the question why the Absolute Being 

I incarnates partially or full. Our next topic therefore is — 

^ The philosophic necessity, possibility and actuality of 

I Krsna = incarnation : — 

" Before dealing with this topic we have to recapitulate ouca 

more what we have already discussed in detail, viz, 
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that accoriliug to the bhag. view Kvsna, though 
included in the list of avataras, is yet to b? regarded not as a 
mere incarnation but as vhe Absolute Being Himself whose 
cmdless incarnations are appearing in the world in an 
endless number of ways, dheexpoi nders of Bengal Vaisna- 
vism, e.g. Eupa GoswamI in his La ^hu bhagavatamrta, have 
brought out an exhaustive classif cation of such iii carnations. 
It is not convenient for our pr?srat purpose to give a full 
account of this classification. It wid suffice here to indicate 
that on certain occasions Krsna ap^^ars in His partial aspect, 
e.g., Matsya, Kurma etc., while the \ rgency of extreme circums- 
tances sometimes necessitates His appearance in His intrinsic 
selfhood i.e. iu the fullest splendour of lordships. In the latter 
case, again, which is described as Krsna incarnation, a grada- 
tion is marked on the basis of the principle of charming grace 
being the guiding force in lorJships. This, as we have said 
before, is the gradation in beatific sports manifested in the 
three regions — -Ynif lA van a, Mathura and Dwaraka. Being the 
Absolute Being, Kiyiia is evidmfcly one and the same Identity 
appearing difF^renbly in different aspects. There is thus no 
difference in theory between th^ Krsna of Vnidavana, the 
Krsna of Mathura and the Krsna of D.varaka, — -tlie difference 
being in respect of lila only. A miserable misconception 
about thiii vital point has led many to erroneously hold that 
Krsna of Kuruksetra fame — -the subjnCD matter of the Gita 
text — is different from Krsna of Vmdavana — the highest object 

of worship with the Vaisnavas, some even going so far as to 
assert that the former is true Krsnaism while the latter popii- 
lar or vulgar Kr^naism. Tlieso so called rationalistic thinkers 
of the east in support of th^dr own p3t theory perhaps cite the 
following Yamala text quoted in thj L. Bhagavatamrta, 165, 

viz — m X(i:; I 

All that we can briefly say in reply is that a cautious look to 


i 
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the L. BhagavaUmrta context where the verse is cited will at 
once remove the misconception. The quotation of the verse 
is preceded by several Bhag. texts which relate to Krsna the 
son of Nanda and Yasoda; and the fact that this very Krsna 
at first manifested Himself in the house of Vasudeva, and after 
being born of and nurtured by Yasoda went again in sports to 
Mathura the place of Vasudeva of the Yadava dynasty, is con- 
clusively established by the L. I3hAgavat‘4mrta texts that 
follow the above verse as well as by the combined implication 
of various Bhag. and Adipurana texts.^ That Krsna as Vasu- 
deva is the subject matter of the Gica texts we have already 
shown in detail. The differenc:^ between this Vasudeva and 
Nandanandana, which is referred to in the verse quoted, is 
therefore in respect of lila only and not in theory. The true 
meaning of the second line of the verse is that so far as the 
non- manifest sports are concerned Krsna ever revels in beatific 
sports in the supreme region Vrndavana which is then called 
Goloka. But from the point of view of manifest sports the 
same Krsna manifests differently in the heaven-trio. Of these, 
in the Vrndavana sports the lordship of Krsna is completely 
guided by charming grace, i. e. is always sublimated by the 
personal relationships between Him and the Go pas and the 
Gopis. In the Mathura sports the guiding force of charm 
decreasing, the supreme lordships are posited to a greater ex- 
tent whex'eby Krsna or, strictly speaking, Vasudeva kills the 
demoniac being Kamsa and siding with th 3 party of Yudhisthira 
effects the vanquish and ruin of the party of Duryyodhana. 
The difference, therefore, between Krsna of Kuruksetra fame 
and Kr^na the highest object of worship with the Vaisnavas 
is one of aspect only with regard to the beatific sports display- 


1. For a disciissive account of the Jaiima lila of Krsna see 
Gxpala chanipn by diva Go swam i. 
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ed. Without eutering into a prolixity on the point let us turn 
to our point at issue. 

The general purpose and definition of incarnation is indi- 
cated in the L. Bhag text 

I : II The 

meaning of the verse is that when the Absolute Being Kisiia 
Himself or His partial manifest (e. g. Narayana the Lord of 
Paravyoman), wiih the object of doing appears in 

the world either through (e, g. Krsua through Vasudeva, 

Kama through Da^aratha) or without (e. g. Matsya) the 
acknowleged medium of a phenomenal b3ing, we call it an in- f 

carnation. The expression may mean (a ) distur- 

bance of the equilibrium of Prakrti, followed by the evolutes- 
mahat etc., (b) causing the delight of the good and the righteous 
by way of suppressing demoniac beings or evil spirits, (c) 
affording Premananda to fervent devotees and indicating the 
methods of Suddhabhakti (cl 

Valadeva Vidyabhusana's gloss on the above text). Of 
these the meaning (c) is echoed in the two Gita texts — IV, 7& 

8. The sense of the texts is that whenever there prevails in 
the world religious anarchism and a growth of irreligion 
caused by the tyrannous oppression of a demoniac being and 
his party, the Absolute Being incarnates with the object of 
suppressing the evil genius and thereby saving the prestige 
of earnest followers of piety and religion. Such was the case 
in Rtoa incarnation when the oppression of the demon king 
Ravana rose to such an abnormal height that for its suppression 
it necessitated the incarnation of the Absolute, Such was 
also the case in Nnsirnha and other incarnations. Now the im- 
plication of such incarnations is that acts of violence are retur- 
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ned by violence or resistance. These tit for tat methods of 
remedying evils no doubt display the Karmic function of the 
Absolute Being ; and the Karmic function again is necessarily 
implied in the Sandhi ni Sakti in as much as the true or con- 
crete existence of a thing lies in action. But a great defect 
of such methods lies in the Pact that they do not appeal directly 
to the heart of beings, specially to the heart of the evil doer, and 
consequently have not the prospect of having lasting effects. 
Besides, as admitted by writers on Bengal Vaisuavism, the act 
of suppressing demoniac beings in order to keep up the normal 
peaceful state of the world does not invariably necessitate the 
incarnation of the Absolute; it may b3 done even by a Jiva of 
great godliness. Again, the Jnanic function which is implied 
in the Samvit Sakti of Bhagavan is displayed in many ways, 
e. g. through the incarnate baiiigs Narada, Sanaka, Vyasa etc. 
As in the case of the Karmic function, the effects of such 
Jnanic function also are such that they ma>y accidentally be 
caused even by a human b3ing of vary great intellectual acu- 
men, e. g, Sankara. Bat, cas we have seen, the differentia of 
the concept of Kxsna as Swayam Bhagavan lies in His Rasa 
or Ananda Sakti. The genial effects of this Anandie function 
are such that they are simply b3yond the capacity of an incar- 
nate being — far be it said of a Jiva. Hence it is that to crown 
all and with the sole object of enjoying supreme bliss Himself 
and making others relish the same, Krsiia, the Pnrna Sachchi- 
danandavigraha, Himself incarnated during the end of the 
Dwapara yuga. The then state of the country where the 
tyrannous oppression of Kamsa, Sisupala and others brought 
in religious chaos resulting in the complete forgetal of the 
principles of Buddha bhakti made such complete incirna- 
tion of the Absolute Being possible, ami the possibility was 
actualised in the manifest sports of Krsna in the supreme 
heaven- trio. In conclusion wo may say that according to V. 
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Theory the philosophic necessity of Krsiia incai'nation lies in 
the above function of Ananda. indeed the suppression of 
Kanisa, Si?upala etc did take place during this incarnation; but 
such acts are regarded as but collateral to the effects of ananda. 
Morever. these acts were done by Krsna not in His highest 

aspect — the Lord of Vn dSvaua, but in the aspect of Vasu- 
deva.^ 

If now we want to determine the philosophic necessity of 
of Gourahga incarnation, we should remember in the first place 
that Kisna is eternally revelling in mid-t of ecstatic sports 
in constant association with RaJha, the divinity of His own 
highest essence of potencies. For the purpose of such sporis 
Krsna the Absolute Identity eternally appears amidst diver- 
sity, that is to say, as Himself proper and the divinity of 
Radha. The latter therefore may be described as the Visaya 

— that which binds is literally 
called visaya ) or that which contributes to the ecstatic joy of 
Krsna, which (Krsna) thus is the A=raya or the substratum 
in which inheres the supreme joy. Radha thus may also be 
described as the Ideal of a devotee — the ideal which is aimed 
at for being approached nearer an I nearer by the devotion of 
beings, but never actually reached. Accordingly, in the eter- 
nal sports both Krsna and Rildha enjoy supersensuous pleasure, 
Krsna as the A? ray a and Radha as the Visaya of the sports. 
Yet there is some difference between the pleasure of Krsna and 

1. On this point refer to the following texts — “ Swayam Bhaga- 
vaner Karma nahe Bharaharana 1 Sthitikarta Vismi kare 
jagat palana il \ isnu dware Krsna kare asura aamhar j 
anusanga karma ai asura marana [ ye lagi avatara kahi se 
nuila karana II Premarasa niryyasa karite aswadana } Raga- 
marga bhakti loke karite prachara I! , Charitamrta, Adi lila, 
eh. IV ; | VHW 

II, Bhag. X, 33, 36. 
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that of Rfldha, and the reason is obvious on the analogy of the 
two kinds of pleasure that we as phenomenal beings often 
enjoy in the two=fold function of devoted and devotee. Se- 
parately considered, the pleasure of Kisna consists in constant 
association with and receiving servitude from Radha, and this 
He enjoys in various ways as we come to know from the 
various sports revealed in the Bhag. texts; while the pleasure 
of RA-dhii consists in being constantly devoted to and rendering 
servitude unto Krsua in various ways. The pleasure of Radha, 
in other words, is caused by the endless supreme attributes of 
Krsua, and it is Radha alone, the solemaniiester of the Madana 
Mahabhava emotion, that realises to the fullest extent what 
sort of Being Krsna is, how in-explicable His supreme 
beauty is, how gracefully charming His auspicious qualities are. 
Thus on a careful examination and analysis we may arrive at 
three things, viz:— (1) that Radha enjoys supreme pleasure 
the highest beatitude of devotion (2) that Radha gets it by 
means of the highest devotion, (3) that Radha gats it by way 
of directing the highest devotional practice towards the inex- 
plicable beauty etc — the charmingly graceful auspicious quali- 
ties of Krsna. In the manifest sports in the supersensuous 
heaventrio Krsna, playing the part of Asraya, evidently does 
not realise what an inexplicable charm or grace there is in His 
own self and what the astounding intensity of Radha s devotion 
is, and consequmtly do-s not enjoy the pleasure which Radha get* 
on account of the grac 3 fal charm of His own qualities. These 
three desires therefore remain unfulfilled in the Vraja Lila. 
But if Krsna is the Ab^iolute Being, no desires can evidently 
remain unfulfilled in Him, for unfulfilment of any desire would 
detract from the Infinity and Perfection of the Absolute. The 
conception of the Absolute necessarily involves that of absolute 
1 ‘ealisation of all desires. Hence it follows that Ktoua, if He 
is to manifest at all His Krsnaism to the ph'^nomenal world, 
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must also manifest the realisation of these three desires and 
for that purpose must play the role of the Vi say a Radha. So 
thinking and to satisfy those desires Krsua manifested Him- 
self to this phenomenal world in the fifteenth century A. D. as 
Lord Gourahga. It is here to be noted distinctly that the ful- 
filment of these desires constitutes the Antaranga Karaux or 
inner reason for the Gourahga cult : and there is another rea- 
son, already indicated viz, the desire for revealing to the 
miserable beings of the earth the eternal cult of Bhakti which 
had been lying for centuries in a state of dormancy and inac- 
tion. As we come to know from the Gita text- 

^ mo I 

STfcTHR ST II 

( “Have your mind intent upon me, O, Kounteya Arjuna (by 
implication, ‘‘beings in general”), be my devotee, perform all 
your sacrificial rites to me, bow down to me; thereby 
you will attain me even, far be it said of my partial aspects 
Paramatma and others, I promise this to you and you are dear 
to me,), during the manifest Lila towards the end of the 
Dwapara Yuga Bhagavan Krsna Himself revealed His own 
mind that the only way of attaining the suinmum bonum 
Prema consists in nothing but the devotional worship of Him, 
and accordingly for the good of beings commanded them to 
follow this supreme path of religion. But, alas ’ very few 
cared for this commandment of Krsna ; and as a result thereof 
the beings of the world were put to a great trouble, and 
plunged themselves into the ocean of endless miseries (the 
three fold miseries of Adhibhowtika, Adhidaivika & Adhyat- 
mika). Supremely benevolent and merciful as Bhagavan is, 
He could not bear with this miserable lot of His own beings, 
and following the maxim ‘Example is better than precept* 
appeared as Gouranga playing the role of the Ideal Devotee, in 
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order that the beings might learn the principle of the Bhakti 
cult direct from His own practices. 

The Gourahga Lila may therefore be regarded as a supple- 
ment (perhaps more as will be explained later on) to the Lila of 
Radha-Krsna in the superensuous heaven trio. But it is to be 
remembered in this connection that these two lilas are going 
on eternally ; and though their manifest forms take place at 
different periods of time and in different places of the universe 
they are eternaly going on in the nonmanifest (aprakata') form 
with simultaneity. For, had it not been the case, the infinity 
of the beatific sports of Bhagavan would not have been esta- 
blished. In other words, we might say that the beatific sports 
of Krsua the Absolute Being are eternal and infinite, of which 
the two eternal streams are the Lila of Radha-Krsna and the 
Lila of Gouranga. The simultaneity of the two Lllfts is to be 
acc 3 ted also because of the fact that the Absolute is no Ab- 
solute if it is not the subject (Asraya) and object ('Visaya) 
simultenously. On the points thus explained we may refer to 
the Charitamrta texts: — 

Sei premara Sri Radhik*4 pararaa a?raya 1 
Sei premara ami hai kevala visaya |] 

Ei premadware nitya Radhika ekali | 

Amara madhuryyamrta aswade sakali I! 


Visaya jatiya sukha aniar aswada | 
aina haite kotiguna a^ ray era ahlada H 
Asraya jatiya sukha p^ite mana dhaya | 

Yatne aswadite nari ki kari upaya il 
Kabhu yadi ei premara haiye a?raya [ 

Tave ei preinanandera anubhava haya fl 
Scriptural texts on the theory of Gouranga as Advaya Jnana- 
tattwa:— From the above it appears that Gourauga is nothing 
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but Krsua incarnating for the purpose of enjoying the beatific 
pleasure of Eadha by way of playing the role of Radha her- 
selt But if that is the case, why is the difference in comple- 
xion ? Being the Absolute Being himself could He not realise 
this end in His own supersensuous complexion ? What hid- 
den significance is there underlying this concealment of His 
own darkblue complexion and accepting the golden yellow 
one of R 5 ,dha ? In answer to this intricate question Vaisnava 
philosophers suggest in the first place that, as revealed to the 
spiritual meditation of the sage Vyasa, Bhagavan promises 
to manifest Himself to the world in a concealed form in the 
Kali yuga. By the influence of the gradual involution of 
time, religious anarchism evidenty prevails in the Kali yuga, 
and just as for the successful speedy suppression of any poli- 
tical anarchism the most convenient method of operation lies 
in the system of spy, so also to put an end to the religious 
anarchism Bhagavan thinks it convenient and prudent to 
appear in this disguised form. 

The concept of Gouranga, therefore, roughly indicated 
above, may be more explicitly and elaborately stated as show- 
ing that in Him Krsna manifests Himself in the complexion 
and devotional spirit of RAlhA In other words, Gouranga 
is Krsna within (i.e. in theory) but of golden complexion 
outside (i.e. from the point of view of lila). In order to esta- 
blish this theory of Gourajiga more firmly we might trace it 
to the Bhagvataand other scriptural texts. Thus we find the 
Bhag. text— I 

JRT: ll ( X, s, 13 ). The verse 
speaks of the incarnations of the Absolute Being in the Satya 
and Treta yugas, as well as of the appearance of the Absolute 
Being Himself in the Dw^lpara and Kali yugas. There 
is no difficulty about the meaning of the words 
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5 bcisis ol the two other texts of the Bhar 

^ ^cTWf “san that in 

the Satya and Treta yugas respectively Bhagavan Krsua ap- 
pears not as such but in partial manifestation, i. e. as two in- 
carnates. Some difficulty however lies with the remaining 
portion of the verse, viz— 5rR:. 
Apparently the verse means-He ( Krsna ), by way of acknow- 
ledging a form in yuga after jmga, app 3 ared in three comple- 
xions, viz, as Sukla in the Satya yuga, Rakta (red) in the 
Treta, yellow in D.vipara, and now (i.e. in Kali) takes to Kxsna- 
ta i. e. appears as dark -blue Krsua. But in this interpretation 
appear two points, viz, (1) that Krsna appears in golden com- 
plexion in the Dwapara, and (2) darkblue in the Kali ; and 
thereby the sage Vy^a would be inconsistent with himself. 
In the first place, on the basis of the clear statement 51^ W- 
(Ehag) there is no doubt in Vayasas mind about 
the fact that Bhagavan appears as darkblue in the Dwapara 
and not as golden yellow. Secondly, from the Bhag, text — 

5TRr?T?^f^^IT^ W»IT I 

^5 ft H 

(XI, 5. 29) 

as well as from the text : — 

which occurs in different places in the MahabhArata, it is quite 
evident that, according to Vyasa, Bhagavan appears in the 
Kali age in the complexion of golden-yellow. To avoid such in- 
consistency the verse has b3en thus explained by the commen- 
tator Viswanatlia Chakra vartti : — The word has been 
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used in the verse because of the idea of znj]’ implied though 
not explicitly stated, and the word is to be understood 

in the sense of "'the transition period between the Dw&para and 
the Kali age. Accordingly, the verse means-q* 5 q[T 
^vrrrr ^'^crf *T?rJ, ?rgr ’TRT:. other words, 

the true import of the text is that just as Bhagavan manifests 
Himself to the phenomenal world in the Dwapara yuga as 
Bhagavan, i.e. as the Absolute B^jing Himself and not in His 
incarnation, so also in the Kali age He appears as Bhagavan, 
and not as an incarnate bainz ; and the only diflerence between 
these two manifestations is in respect of the complexion, i.e. 
in the complexion of darkblue or in the Dwapara, and 
in that of golden yellow in the Kali yuga. The latter point is 
also corroborated by the other texts referred to abov^e. We 
are led to conclude, therefore, that the V. theory about Lord 
Gouranga as the Advaya JnanaTattwaand not as an incarnate 
Being is clearly stated in the Bhag. texts. 

Besides the Bh/lg. texts, two Up. texts are cited by V. 
philosophers in support of their Gouranga theory. The texts 
are--(a) trstq*; 
ete (Muudaka III, 1, 13), (b) 

( Svet. Ill, 12), quoted by Valadeva Vidyabhusana in his 
commentary on the L. Bhagava- amita, p. 7. Of these the 
latter one has perhaps suggested to the exponndf^rs of Bengal 
Yaisnavism the name Mahaprabhu which is g^merally given 
to Gouranga. There is no doubt that both the texts refer to 
the concept of Bhagavan, and as such can not be ignored alto- 
gether. Yet I must not otnit to warn against the curious 
attempts that are made by some fanatical Vaisiiavas of Bengal 
to show on the authority of th^se texts that the absoluteness of 
Gour<^iiga is irrespective of Krsnaism. Of course when th^y 
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contend that Gouran^a is not a mere incarnation bnt tha Ab- 
solute Being Himself, nothing goes wrong ; but to say 
that Gouranga is not Krsna is, from the Vaisiiava 
standpoint, tantamount to conscious imposture and almost 
amounting to atheism inasmuch as it goes contradictory to the 
Bhagavatic view about the Absolute. Since the starting point 
of Vaisiiava philosophic thought is the supreme authoritative- 
ness of the Bhagavata, only such arguments are to be regard- 
ed as valid as are in agreement whith the Bhe.g. xnahavakya 
etc. The only point worth noticing here is that the 
two Up, texts quoted above only corroborate the Charitamita 
view about the identity of Gouranga with Krsna and thereby 
serve the purpose of making the Gouranga cult more accepta- 
ble to inquisitive readers. 

In the concept of Gouranga, again, a diff?renc? in com- 
plexion is indeed to be understood, but this difference being 
closely connected with the difference in the nature of beatific 
sports does not affect the complexion of what Gouranga is in 
His intrinsic selfhood., viz Krsna. Accurately speaking, in 
Gouranga there is a happy co-inheronce of the characterestics 
(complexion included) of Radha proper as well as those of 
Krsna proper. In Him, it is tru^, Krsna combines the two- 
fold entities of Himself and Radha ; but this combination is not 
to be understood in the sense of a chemical combination in 
which the combining elements undergo such a thorough change 
that the nature of each is lost altogether and there is an abso- 
lute merge of each other. It is a combination, like that of 
sugar and curds, in which th 3 compound thus formed is some- 
thing very peculiar and indescribable, so to say, and behind 
its screen each of the constituent entities retains its own inhe- 
rent nature in a hidden manner. In Gouranga, therefore, thou- 
gh Krsna ordinarily inanife sts Himself to the phenomenal 
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world in the complexion and vrtti or mentality of Radha, yet 
He sometimes manifests Himself as Radha-Krsua underlying 
this very figure ; and such manifestation depends upon the 
quantum of religious realisation, as is proved by the fact that 
Gouranga during the manifest Lllil revealed Himself as such 
not to all His associates and adherents, but to Raya Ramanan- 
da alone. Herein lies one of the excellences of the Gouranga 
cult, which we are going to indicate below in detail. 


Excellences of the Gouranga Cult:- , 

While stating that the Gourauga Lila is a supplement 
to the Lila of Radha Krsna we already hinted that it is 
something more than a mere supplement. There are some 
suggestive statements in the Cliaritamrta Text from which 
it might be inferred that in Gouranga there is the manifesta- 
tion not only of the beatific sports flowing from the fulfilment 
of the desires unrealised during the Dwapara Yuga Lila, but 
also of those that He displays during the latter. This simulte- 
neity in the manifestation of ecstatic sports in the two* fold 
function of Asraya and Visaya constitutes an excellence of 
the Gouranga Lila. We have sliown how in the heirarchy 4 

of divine feelings as manifested in Krsna’s sports in Goluka 
or Vrndavana there are perceptible all the different stages 
and shades beginning from the lowest stage of relationship 
between servant an i master and culminating in the highest 
stage of ecstacy lying in a conjugal tie of relationship be- 
tween Himself and Radha. These different stages are also 
displayed by Lord Gouranga, and perhaps with more expli- 
citness and accuracy in some cases. Not only so, even some 
of the different grades in the highest stage of ecstacy 
are displayed by Him. Ami it is the concealment of the 
intrinsic selfhood under the garb and mentality of Raliia- 
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the Ideal devotee, that adds to the greater intensity and 
extensity of these emotional feeliun^s realised in both the 
functions of Vi say a and As ray a. During the Vraja Lilft, 
although KrsiiVs feeling in general of beatituie in the com- 
pany of His associates taken as a whole group is an uninter- 
rupted flow, yet it must be admitted that the different kinds 
of feeling on account of the ditierent classes of associates are 
marked with a definite line of demarcation, -e. g., the feeling 
of affection caused by the motherly relationship of Yasodii 
is interrupted often and anoii by the intervention of other 
kinds of relationship, and consequently Krsua can not realise 
any particular kind of love at His own sweet will. In this 
Gouraiiga Lila, on the other hand, such wantonness in en- 
joying any kind of love is given a free play and a feeling 
caused by a particular relationship e. g. RMha is not at all 
interrupted even by the appearance of a different relation- 
ship e. g, a motherly one; all this is possible only because of 
the selfadopted screen which conceals Him from the view of 
all interventions. In otherwords, all sorts of convention 
being wiped off by the force of the concealment, the charac- 
ter of the beatiflc sports assumes such a high depth of inten- 
sity and exteiisity that it surpasses those of the Vi'aja Lila. 

There is something more. During the Dwapara Lila, 
the manifestation of tiie Mahabhava feeling — of that aspect 
of the Mahabhava in which there is a temporary suspension 
of the difference between subject and object owing to the too 
exuberant joy and high-flown effusion of love, takes place 
not always but occasionally, and this is owing to the fact 
that Krsin there acts as the Asraya in one form (of Himself 
proper) and Visaya in another (i. e of Ka lha). In the 
Gourahga Lila, on the other hand, such manifestation 
takes place always owing to the combination of the two enti- 



ties in one single form.^ In otherwords the stage of ecstasy called 
Prema Vilasa Vivarta which appears occasionally in the previous 

lila, attains such an astounding development and reaches such a 

greatly concentrated form thatGouranga is most appropriately 
described as the embodiment of this unspeakable ecstasy. On 
account of this suspension of the difference between the sub- 
ject &object, it might be conceived by many that the end or 
final aim of the Bhakti cult is the union of God with soul — • 
the complete merging of soul in Brahman. As a set off 
against this misconception Lord Gourahga revealed to Raya 
Eamananda His dearest associate that in Him behind the 
screen of the mentality and complexion of Radha there 
are really existing Krsna and Radha side by side in 
close contiguity but not in complete union. One of 
the significances of this revelation is no doubt that the rela- 
tion between Bhagavan and a devotee is always marked with 
difference and never with absolute identity, and that the 
summura bonum of mankind is not complete union with or 
absolute merge in the Absolute Being, but the attainment of 
the natural function of devotional worship by way of retain- 
ing the relative reality of the individual soul side by side 
with the Absolute Reality. 


1. It is here not to be questioned ‘How can Krisna by playing 
the part of Visaya realise the same astonnding beatilic 
joy as Radha herself can V For in the first place, Krisna 
being the Absolute Eeing, nothing is hcpracticable for His 
Supreme lordship and inconceivable potency. Secondly, 
the quality good or bad. and the quantity great or small 
are confined to the love alone irrespectively of the entity 
or substance which displays the love, dhis latter fact 
again is countenanced even by wcrldly phehcniena, as the 
poet Bbaravi has well ^ ^^33 
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The excellence of the Gouranga cult thus far indicated 
is however to be understood so far as the self = appertaining 
object of Bhagavaii is concerned. When again we turn to 
the beings-apperttii iing object, we find many things that con- 
tribute to the same alLsurpassing excellence. In the first 
place, in the previous Lila it is indeed true that Bhagavaii 
granted the supreme bliss called Prema even to irrational 
beings and plants, but this was restricted only to those that 
were evenly disposed towards Him. The beings like Kamsa, 
Sisupala and others that acted hostile to Him tliroughout 
their lives attained a bonum no doubt e, g. Release, but this 
is a very trifling thing in comparison with th3 summumbo- 
nimi'Prema. In this Lila, on the other hand, all were equally 
favoured with the highest object of pursuit- whether they 
w^ere agreeably disposed or not. 

Secondly, a display of charming grace in acts no doubt 
constitutes the highest essence of the absoluteness of Bhagavaii 
Krsiia; but He did not refrain at times from manifesting 
lordly potencies by the use of arms for the suppression oi 
beings. In this LiU, on the other hand, Gouranga never 
used any violence under any circuinstancea, and yet He subdued 
all by the slightest touch of His influence. The only weapons 
or arms He resorted to consisted in His parapharnelia of 

associates and adherents as we come to know from the Bhag. 
text- 

Tilirdly, (luring the previous Lihx, Bhagavaii did not play the 
part of an ideal devotee, and the knowledge of the meaning 
of Dhanna as well as of the means for practical realisation 
thereof was acquired by beings in general from the impera- 
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tive commandments and verbal instructions of Bhagavan as 
laid down in the scriptural texts. Bat in all spheres of 
thought, religion included, a mere theoretical knowledge 
of principles and laws is never a sure guarantee for practical 
success, specially in the Kali yuga when the general mind is 
tainted with considerable averseness and the whole atmos- 
phere is surcharged with forgery and pui’gery. Hence in 
Gourahga playing the role of a devotee, people obtained an 
easy mean* for going on in the path of religion. The method 
again was made easier and more appealing to the mind by 
the introduction of loud chauntings and citations of the sweet 
names of Bhagavan in quorum attended with sweet music. 
The performance of sacrificial or ceremonial rites, which was 
rec^arded as an element in Dliarma in the previous ages, was 
replaced by this easier process, as we come to know from the 
Bhag. Text cited above. 

Fourthly, an allsided spirit of reconciliation is an impor- 
tant feature in the cult of Gourahga. Not only did Gouraaga 
establish an unparallelled graceful brotherhood among all 
beings by means of a nonviolent method of benevolont conci- 
liation, but the expositions of the Hindu Scriptural texts 
which were made by His adherents and followers have esta- 
blished a charming reconciliation amongst the diflerent the- 
ories of the different sects cf Religion. Previously to this the 
great Pahkaracharyya, in establishing his pet theory of Pure 
Monism, left no stones unturned to make a vehement attack 
and hostile criticisms upon all the prevailing sects-the Saivas, 
the Pa^upatas, the Ganapatyas and others. But, as we have 
already explained, the theory of Vaisnava Religion does not 
hold such a hostile attitude with regareJ to the other reli- 
gicus theories, and throws no biased strictures upon them. 
Even the concept of Brahman as made out by Sankara has 
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been charitably considered and aiicorded a conspicuous place 
in the sphere of religion. 

We have so far indicated with sufficient clearness how 
Gourahga is second to none in resoect of lordly potencies, of 
the manifestation of the attriout 5 of bliss, and of the display 
of the two attributes — the differentia of the concept of Bha- 
gavan; and thus we can conclude that He is m thing but the 
Advaya Jhana TattwA We ha/e ^hown further how in Gou- 
raiiga the display of some of the blissful attribu .es has attain- 
ed a greater development than in Ifrsna. The rdation, there- 
fore, between the Krsna cult and tne Gourahga cult may be 
briefly stated in the Vaisnava phraseology of bhec abheda — non- 
difference or identity so far as the theory is concerned, difference 
so far as the nature of the beatific sports is concerned. The 
latter thus contributes to the speciality and excellence of the 
cult of Gourahga and plays such an important part in Bengal 
Vaisnavism. 


BOOK IV. 

The Cult of Bhakti and the 
Summumbonum. 

CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL FEATURES OF THE CONCEPT 
OF BHAKTI. 

In the previous pages it was shown how the thing esta- 
blished by the present treatise is the concept of the Advaya 
Jhtoa Tattwa Bhagavan, which is identical with the conc 3 pt 
of Krsna or Gouranga. We further indicated tlwt, though 
the intrinsic nature of a Jiva is bliss and knowledge and its 
natural function therefore is to remain for ever in the conti- 
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guity of and be devoted to Bhagavau, yet one class of Jivas, 
having from beginniugless time deviated away from their 
natural function, are brought under the influence of the 
Sakti and thereby plunge themselves into the ocean of untold 
miseries — the miseries that consist in transmigration from one 
body to another ad regressum till the attainment of perma- 
nent bliss. Now the question is — what is that means whereby 
the final end of permanent bliss might be attained i 

That means is not far to seek. It is witl in the self of 
the being itself. As we have seen, the Jiva is but a potency 
of Bhagavan; it necessarily therefore has its own manifestation 
or function. But this function of devotional practice now’' 
remains in a dormant state. Bhagavto also as ParaniMma 
Purusa is there within the heart of the being. So near to the 
Being to be worshipped, yet so far away : such a complete for- 
getal there lias taken place in the Jiva. The Jiva now is quite 
averse to its own substratum. If, then, a means is to be found 
out for the positment of the Jiva’s own function, it might be 
briefly pointed out *‘Well, poor Jiva, the treasure you are seek- 
ing is within your dwelling house, the means to find it out is 
also there; look behind, and you w^lll get it at once.'*' But, alas! 
such a valuable instruction is of no avail. It counts for noth- 
ing to the Jiva who is still und^r forgetal. who is still unmind- 
ful and lethargic, so to say. The chill might remain in-active 
and iudirter?nt, but the d<^arr-st and most loving fath'^r Bha- 
gavan cannot 1)3 so. The a vers 3 a of tin Jiva is a very 
serious malady indeed, and it is the duty of the father any 
how to find out a rmnedy. The liest remedy of a dls'^ase con- 
sists in son7e act wliich is contradictory to tlr^ generating 
cans- thf’ivof ( 

as Hindu pathology says). And so th* scriptural texts pres- 
cribe a means wdiich counteracts the av u’s^ness of th ' Jiva 
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and restores the natural function. TlxLs means is called Bhakti, 
which again, as the derivative meaning shows, 

means the practice of devotion. Thus it is stated in the Bhag. 
text — 

w i 

(XI, 2, 37) 

from which it appears that since the Jiva withdraws from the 
Lord, by the influence of the MSya Sakti it has its own intrin- 
sic self-hood not posited, and identifying itself with objects 
like body, senses etc, it incurs a fear of endless sorrows ; and 
such fear, originated as it is by the Sakti of Bhagavan, can be 
counteracted only by devotional practices — the practices that 
are to be guided by a spiritual preceptor. What the text sig- 
nifies is that the influence of the Maya Sakti of Bhagavan 
upon the Jiva can be counteracted by nothing else than another 
attribute, i.e., Bliss, of the same Being Bhagavto: and reali- 
sation of this Bliss is possible only by means of the practice 
of devotion. This very idea is also expressed in clear terms 
iu the Gita Text— ITO 1 

JTmw ^ jrpnnrii ^ ii 

which means that “this my ilAya Sakti is difficult of suppres- 
sing: those only can g^t out of it who are attached to me with 
an undivided mind/' 

Bhakti or Devotion is thus describixl as the means for 
attainment of the blissful knowletlge of Bhagavan. Bhakti 
again, as the derivation shows, is a synonym for Upasana or 
Dhyana, which again means a continuity of st^^ady reinembe- 
rance uninterrupted like the flow of oil. All the Vedanta texts 
aim at establishing this as the only means. Tints in the Sutra 
IV, I, 1 “ ’ tie- sage Vyasa points to the 
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same conclusion. With this again agree scriptural texts such 
as “Having known Him let him practise medication” (Vrh. 
Up. IV, 4, 21 ); “Meditate on the Self as Om. (Mund. 11, 2, 6); 
Let a man meditate on the Self only as his world ( Vrh., 1, 4, 
15) “The Self is to be seen, to be heard, to ba reflected on, 
to be maditated on ( Chha VIII, 7, 1 ). Nor is it to ba redar- 
gued that in Bhakti niarga ‘knowledge' has no place ; for the 
terms 'knowing' and ‘meditating are seen to b 3 used in the 

place of each other ( inter-changeable) in the earlier 

and later parts of Vedict texts. Compare the 

following passages-^ Let a man meditate on mind as Brahman,” 
and “He who knows this shines and warms through his celebrity, 
fame and glory of countenance” (Chha. Ill, 18, 1 & 6). “He 
does not know Him, for he is not complete,” & “ Let men medi- 
tate on Him as the Self. (Vrh. Up. I, 4; 7); and, “He who 
knows what he knows” ; & “Teach me the Deity on which 
you meditate” (Chha. IV 1, 6; 2, 2).^ 

The Gita also teaches the same doctrine ; "Neither by the 
Vedas, nor by aasterites,nor by gifts, nor by sacrifice can I be 
so seen as thou hast seen me, but by devotion exclusive I 
may in this form be known and seen in truth, O Arjuna, and 

1. It is to be carefully noted here that the very word Bhakti 
at onee suggests the idea of knowledge’; for Bhakti means 
btea<ly remembrance uninterrupted like the How of oil and 
renieuib ranee is surely included in knowle<tge. It is fur- 
ther to be remembered that only such knowledge as relates 
to the identity between God and soul has no place in the 
Bhakti marga; whereas the concept of Bhagavan, the con- 
cept of, Jiva the concept of the relation between the two, 
and various other concepts, which are nothing but various 
items of knowledge, are accorded a most cunspicuous place 
in this marga. 
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also be entered into'", (XI, 53, 54): ‘‘That Highest Person, 

O Partha, may be obtained by exclusive devotion ( VIII, 22), 

The importance of the concept of Bhakti requires an elabo- 
rate exposition, the mere because there are different statements 
about its significance. To describe Bhakti as one means is 
leather to minimise its import. As . indicated above, it is the 
only natural function of a Jiva, and hence it is the highest 
Dharma. By Dharma we understand ‘that duty or sacrament 
which is practised by those that are really learned in, or have 
realised, the highest lore — the scriptural texts, and that are 
devoid of attachment or averseness to worldly objects; this duty 
must at the same tim3 be approved of by one's own conscience 
or Reason.' Oonscienc3, again, approves of that only which 
contributes to the b3lng’s pleasure ; and such pleasure, when 
conceived in accordance to the highest import of the Scriptures, 
is nothing but permanent bliss. Hence it is that, though there 
might be many minor duties, the highest duty of a being is 
described in all Sruti and Sinrti texts as Vidya or Atmajuana. 
In other words, this highest duty is Devotion as appears from 
the various texts cited above. Thus al>so we find it stated in 
the BhAg. text — 

^ 1 5# ^ I 

ii ( i. 2. g ) 

Tlie m-ianiiig is this — th3 highest duty is devotion to the Sup- 
reme Baing, which devotion consists in ^ 

The consummation ot Dharma, again, lies in thesuprems 

pleasure of Bhagaviln as the text 

( >3hag. I, 2, 13 ) clearly indicates. The underlying 
motive of the duty of devotion, therefore, is absolutely di.sinte- 
rested; it is a duty which flows as a natural function and with 
the sole object of contributing to the supreme pleasure of Bha- 
cravan and without the bast reference and concern to the doer 
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himself in any respect Jn other words, Bhakti must be 

should not be impelled by any the 
least desire for any other efliect ( to accrue in any existence 
whatsoever) than the supretyie pleasure of Bhagavan; and be- 
cause this is the only function of a Jiva and the Jiva is finite 
bliss and knowledge, the effect of supreme pleasure or beati- 
tude on the part of Bhagavan must follow unimpeded. This 
concept of Bhakti as Ahaituki and Apratihata reminds one of 
the Kantian doctrine of the Categorical Imperative of Duty ; 
and we may venture to add that what the critical philosopher 
describes as ‘Duty for duty’s sake’ applies, preeminently only 
to this concept of Bhakti. This differentiating characteristic of 
Bhakti, again, which the Bhag. texts so clearly and emphati- 
cally lay down, is also supported by various Scriptural texta 

Thus the Gopak Tapani saj's VHR 

where tlie phrase 
dearly states that the practice of devotion 
or the soul’s activity with a view to the sole pleasure of Krsiia 
luust not be guided by the motive of any consequence whatso- 
ever either in this world or in the next. The Satapatha Sruti 
also states— 5*TR: 

‘A ajuavalkya said — 'Therefore (i. e. owing to the 
absence of a b'^tter means) an :ndividual being should be 
devoted to Hari in preina for the sake of his own good.” In- 
deed according to the theory of Vaisnava Philosophy the sum- 
mum bonum of beings, as will be elucidated later on, is one 
stage of Bhakti in which the attainment of supreme beatific 
joy is a oncomitant consequence; but to understand the concept 
of Bhakti in this the highest stage it is to be distinctly remem- 
bered that in the soul’s activity about its own function of de- 
votion tlr^re should not b* a previous thouglit about the my*- 
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reme pleasure. The devotion is servitude to Krsna, and servi- 
tude simply for the sake of servitude. Indeed in this servi- 
tude supreme pleasure would come in as a matter of course in 
the shape of emotional feelings in the various delicacies and 
niceties, and, owing to the very close relation between the 
mind and the body, various physiological changes like crying, 
laughing, benumbing, fainting etc. would take place in conse- 
quence ; but such a great emphasis is laid upon the function 
of servitude that even the supreme pleasure along with the 
consequent, physiological changes would be regarded as disagree- 
able if at all it is an obstruction to this act of servitude. At this 
stage the Ahaituki or Akihchana Bhakti is styled Prema 
Bhakti in which nothing remains but an insatiable hankering 
after rendering servitude to Bhagavan. And, as we have a!** 
ready said, Bhagavan shakes off His indifference and impartia- 
lity, if for any reason at all, simply for the sake of a devotee 
of this type — ‘nay, He, the vanquisher of all else, is himself 
conquered by an insatiable hankering alone ( cf, 

f^, — Mathara 

Sruti; I 

It ( Bhag. IX, 4, 64 ). Perhaps with an eye 
to this significant feature the commentator Valadeva Vidva- 
bhusana has given a nice exposition of the concept of Bhakti 
ill his Siddhclutaratna, viz, 

i irra:, ^T*R?fr iTRR?R?n«nP5iR; ^rr: i 

^ fIrrfR:, ^R!^rr^; I snfq Wrr ^r: #%- 

rr; I iRT^r i 

“If Bhakti is the instrumentality lor subjugating Bliagavan, 
what forsooth is its defin't'^ character '{ In reply thereto, four 



possible alternatives might be snggt sted, viz-(l ) that it con- 
sists of that knowledge and pleasure which is to be derived 
from development of the Sattva Guiia-a constituent element 
of the primeval matter called Prakiti ; (2) taat it consists of 
the feeling of pleasure and knowledge that exists in Bhagavau 
(3) that it is made up of the knowl ^ige and pleasure residing 
in an individual soul ; (4) that it ccusists of the essence of the 
Hladiui potency combined with the knowledge — Samvit. The 
first alternative cannot b3 accepted, because then it would 
follow that Bhagavan is conquered by the Maya Sakti, con- 
trary to the fact that Bhagavan in His intrinsic selfhood is 
quite unaffected by Maya. Neither is the second alternative 
tenable, for, in that case, it would follow that the bliss and 
knowledge of Bhagavan, regarded as products, conquers Him, 
and thereby the infinity and perfection of Bhagavan would 
become question-able. That Bhagavan though of infinite 
knowledge and bliss feels greater pleasure on account of His 
devotee is due not to himself but to His devotee and thus it is 
not conflicting with His infinity and perfection. Nor can we 
uphold the third alternative, for the simple reason that the 
finite pleasure and knowledge of an individual soul is not at 
all capable of conquering Bhagavan of infinite Knowledge 
and Bliss. The fourth alternative alone is to be accepted, and 
thereby the concept of Bhakti would imply that it is the ess- 
ence of the Bliss potency of Bha .javan combined with His 
knowledge potency’\ This combined essence again is some- 
thing eternal lying within the constant associates of-Bhaga- 
van-in-His beatific-sports and act/uig as a cl. sire for the 
sole purpose of contributing to ^he supreme pleasure. It 
is like an et'^rnal inexhaustible current of bliss flowing 
fx'om the endless inexhaustible rescrvour — the beatific 
associates, and descmding through ike canal-like eternally-re- 
leased souls down into the plnnomonal world, thereby soften- 
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ingaud melting to ecstatic joy the hearts of beings dried up 
and scorched with the rays of vain delusions and empty 
abstractions of the so-called speculative thought. From this 
exposition of the concept of Bhakti which describes it as the 
bliss potency of Bhagavan it also appears that between Bhaga- 
van and Bhakti there exists the same relation of Bhedabheda as 
signalises the whole theory of VaisnavaPhilosophy. 

Bhakti, being the highest Dharma, necessarily implies an 
act; besides, its nature is bliss and knowledge. Thus the full 
concept of Bhakti implies the harmonious combination of 
^ the three things, viz, Bliss, Knowledge and Act. These three 
constituent elements of Bhakti require an elaborate explana- 
tion. These are all potencies no doubt whereby the supreme 
pleasure of Bhagavan is effected and which also inevitably and 
unconsciously (on the part of the devotee) lead to that sup- 
reme pleasure called Premananda The meaning of bliss and 
knowledge has already been sufficiently explained, viz, that the 
happiness or pleasure which is the consequence of Bhakti is not 
the sensuous pleasure or transient happiness which we find in 
the phenomenal world, but the permanent pleasure or happiness 
which has no parallel in the world; and that knowledge means 
^ not the knowledge of one non-differenced Substance as esta- 
blished by purely monistic thinkers but the knowledge of the 
Advaya Jnana Tattwa Bhagavan. Before we understand the mea- 
ning of ‘acP here we are to remember the fact that Dharma is 
classified by some into Pravrttilaksana and Nivrttilaksarn. The 
sacraments like ceremonial rites which the Srutis enjoin us to 
perform \vith a view to attaining higher regions like sensuous 
heaven and the like come under the province of the former 
class. But from the Sruti text 

• it appears that all the 

regions higher or lower which are acquired in consequence of 
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such acts ara merely transient ones, and hence such Dharma 
or acts leading to transient happiness can not come under the 
category of the highest Dharma leading to permanent bliss. 
The practices, again, that are adopted for the sole object of 
attaining release in the way prescribed by the school of San- 
kara, come within the scope of the latter class-; these might be 
superior to the Pravrttilaksana Dharma in that there is ao 
desire for elysium and the like, but they do not lead to the 
effect of souks contiguity with BhagavSn if they are practised 
as such and not with a starting faith in the concept of Bhaga- 
van. Bhakti is a Dharma higher than these two classes; it is 
the highest Dharma, and the acts implied in the concept of 
Bhakti are other than those acts which are described as inciim- 
bent occasional (^f^f%^)and voluntary ^ 

and mean such acts as hearing of scriptural texts, worshipping 
the h’ghest Deity, and the like. 

Though the full concept of Bhakti as indicated above im- 
plies the tlu'ee things viz bliss, knowledge and act, yet it is to 
be distinctive remembered that the primary function of Bhak- 
ti consists in the directing of the mind solely towards tho 
pleasure of Bhagavan, and the other two products viz 'know- 
ledge of Bhagavaik and ‘avers mess to all soi-ts of phenomenal 
acts', though not attended to in the beginning, will follow as 
a matter of ceurs?. From what w? have said about the highest 
stage of Bhakti it is quite evident that the ultimate effect of 
Bhakti is the clear perception of Bhagavan— the sight of Bha- 
gavan in lh3 same way as we phmomenal beings have a direct 
perception of })henom3nal objects. This statement does not 
conflict with the fact that Bhakti is Upasana or an uninterrup- 
ted flow of thought; for it is a psychological truth that think- 
ing carried on to a very high pitch of intensity becomes tanta- 
mount to direct perception. This very kba is clearly stated 
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in the Sruti text, JT^cTS^if Ftf^- 

(Vrh, II, 4, 5, and also Vih. IV, 5, 6.). “Atma 

or the Highest Self is to be seen. How ? By the processes 
of (1) hearing of scriptural texts, (2) thinking that these 
scriptural texts aim at Bhakti as the only means, and (3) carry- 
ing on steady remembrance in an uninterrupted flow. If, there- 
fore, the effect of Bhakti is even a direct preception of Bhaga- 
van who is far beyond the sphere of Maya, there is no doubt 
that the conquest of Miiya would follow necessarily as a con- 
comitant consequence. Maya being conquered, the soul would 
no lonsrer have to unedrgo the troubles of mundane existence, 
and evils and miseries would be completely suppressed. To 
this effect the Sruti says— I 

'^ft^ =grT^ ^ITn% II The supreme Lord 

being seen, all fetters of the heart are rent as-under (i. e., sub- 
iectivation between the soul living in the heart and the body 
is put an end to), all doubts are removed ( i.e., non-belief in 
the supreme Lord is removed by means of the hearing of scrip- 
tural texts, belief in a Being other than the supreme Lord 
Krsna is gone by means of steady thought based upon those 
texts, and when that Supreme Lord is actually seen the seer 
no longer entertains any difiidence about attaining Him, nor 
does he consider himself as inclined to attain any thing else), 
all acts cease and hence metempsychosis which is the inevita- 
ble result of such acts is completely put an end to. It might 
be pointed out here that the text cited above, irrespectively 
of any commentary, from the very wording, clearly states 
that there is some difference and not absolute identity between 
God and individual soul. 

The nature of Bhakti in the highest stage called Prema 
Bhakti as indicated above is indeed such a high pitch of inten- 
sity in religious speculation that it can never be easily attain 
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ned, the more in view of the fact that a distraction acts upon 
the mind in an endless number of ways. Actual sight of the 
Lord is no doubt a boon which can be acquired only by pas- 
sing through successive stages of meditation and practice 
carried on for thousands of years. Vaisnava Philosophy 
classifies these stages into nine, viz, Sraddha,. Sadhusanga, 
Bhajanakriya,^ Anarthanivrtti, Nistha, Ruchi, Asakti, Bhava 
andPrema. By Sradha is raent faith. This faith however is not 
to be confused with that intuitive belief in the Absolute 
which characterises every individual being; it means faith in 
the scriptural texts of the Hindus, for it is the scriptural 
texts that give us a knowledge of the definite character of the 
Absolute. Hindu Religion starts with such belief in the 
scriptures which have already been established as the best 
authority in matters of religion. But mere faith will count 
for nothing ; rather it is very likely to fade away, unless it is 
made to be deep=-- rooted in the mental principle; and this 
can be eftected more successfully and positively by association 
with religious souls. Like attracts like, one single example 
is better than hundred precepts — such maxioms apply in all 
matters, none the less in religion. Thus the next step to- 
wards relig'ous realisation is an well = chosen association with 
men treading in the same path of religion and already 
havinii^ proceeded a little a-heal So the BhAg. text says 

II (I- 2, 16). 

From the verse it appears that an association with suitable 
religious souls is achieved preeminently by living in holy 
lands like the supersensuous heaven = trio mentioned belore. 
To this effect, methinks, the author of the Oharitamita 
includes Mathuravasa (residence in Mathura) amongst the five 
angas of SAdhana Bhakti to ba discussed later on. I am 
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afraid there is some misconception in the minds of many 
about the true significance of this tenet. What the Scrip- 
tural texts on this point really mean to imply is this — saintly 
characters and fervent devotees are necessarily inclined to 
live in secluded holy places, remote from the distracting 
crowds of societies; and if one having already acquired a 
faith in the scriptures goes to such places even for secular 
purposes, he might accidentally meet those saints, and, being in- 
fluenced by their devotional practices both outward and inward, 
himsel f might be more and more inclined to adopt such courses 
of conduct, and thereby his faith instead of fading away will 
develop more and more and will lead him a-head in the path 
of religion. It is however never intended by the theory of 
Vaisiiava Philosophy that religious realisation in the Bhakti 
cult can never be attained without residing in holy lands. All 
that is meant is that a residence in such places, on the basis 
of congenial association, will aflbrd one more facilities for re- 
ligious progress than in the midst of bustles of the town and 
the like. Being afforded such hopeful facilites the devotee will 
thenceforth gladly engage his more time and attention in 
reading and hearing scriptural texts and meditating and con- 
templating over the beatific sports of Bhagavan K^iia. In 
consequence thereof the concept Bhagavan will constantly 
occupy his thought and efface all the impressions upon his 
mental principle of previous existencea-the impressions which, 
if not thus restrained, would have led to more and more 
mundane exi&tonces. With the ettaceraeut of the impreisions 
there will arise within the mind an uninterrupted flow of 
steady thought about Krsna, and such steady thought going 
on for years together will ultimately lead to that stage of 
Bhakti in which there is a clear direct perception of Bhaga- 
van in His fullest splendour aud bliss, and an uninterrupted 
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enjoyment of supreme pleasure called Preratoauda ; and there 
by the summumbonum will be attained.^ 

The general features of Bhakti are thus described ; and 
because the Absolute is no other that Krsua, devotion un- 
doubtedly means devotion to Krsua. Hence Bhakti — strictly 
speaking Ahaituki or Uttama (Excellent) Bhakti — is defined 
as doing whatever 

is pleasing to Krsua. Broadly speaking, the concept of Bhak- 
ti implies that whatever acts there might be conceived, what- 
ever other means for religious realisation there might be up- 
held, whatever varieties of knowledge or penance or ceremo- 
nial rites or phenomenal activities there might be enjoined 
in the tenets of various scriptural texts, must be all based 
upon an implicit faith in the Absolute Krsua. This very idea 

is clearly stated in the Bhag. text 

1 \\ 

I ^TRIT »n%: II ( I- 2, 28- 

29). ‘‘The Vedas are the direct revelation of Krsua, and 
hence whatever is laid down therein ultimately refers to Him 
alone. The sacrificial rites enjoined in the Vedas must be per- 
formed with a strict faith in Him. The bodily practices en- 
joined in the Yoga system must be accomplished only with 
the object of preparing the mind for an approach towards 
Krsua ; the realisation of uon-ditferenced Substance or Brah- 
man cannot be really attained at any rate, cannot be lasting, 
if it is not based upon a faith in Krsiia. The' acts, again, 
which are prescribed for different sects or societies or commu- 
nities under different stages of life must be done with a faith 
in Krsna alone.'' The concept cf Bhakti thus does not imply 

1. See Appendix. 
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that phenomenal beings are never to do any acts according to 
their respective age, sex, caste, creed or social status or sur- 
rounding environments; all that is really meant is that such 
acts are allowable but must be done with a faith in Krsiia. 
Nor does it indicate that the other means for realisation are 
to be ignored altogether or that the different manifestations 
or incarnations of Krsiia are to be disbelieved. On the other 
hand, with the evershining spirit of reconciliation it admits 
all these things, and yet, by way of showing their nature as 
ultimately based upon a belief in Krsiia the Absolute Being, 
it posits its own trenseanding nature and excellence over 
everything else. Complete resignation, steadfast adherence, 
and insatiable hankering — these alone can make one attain a 
full realisation of Bhagavan as such ; and phenomenal activi- 
ties, or acts with a view to realisations of the different mani- 
fastations of the Highest Self, which from their very nature 
cannot be fcrsaken abruptly, are to be done unless and until 
such a state of the mind is attained, and an attempt must be 
made for such a preparation from the very dawning of intel- 
lect and reasoning. 

CHAPTER II. 

RELATION BETWEEN THE CULT OF BHAKTI 
AND OTHER CULTS. 

In the preceding pages which give a brief account of the 
general features of Biiakti the concept of Bhakti has been 
described as the highest Dharma or the best means for reali- 
sation. But the Hindu scriptural texts, we are aware, refer 
to raauy other modes of realisatiou which are broadly claNsi- 
fied into Karma marga, Jiulua marga, and Yoga marga; and 
to establish the Bhakti cult on a sound basis we are required 
to show its superiority over the other cults-a superiority which 
has already been partially indicated in a previous chapter. 
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Karma marga: This is based upon the Karraa Kaiida or 
the beginning portion of the Vedas, the latter being the Jna- 
na Kanda. The Karma Kanda lays down injunctions for the 
performance of ceremonial rites, while the Jhflaa KSnda deals 
with the Unseen Objectp — the Absolute Being (this is other- 
wise called the Adrstartha — pratipadaka Sa^tra). The impli- 
cation of the two canons underlying this classification is that 
experience falls into two classes, viz, (1) that which refers to 
the sensuous, (2) that which refers to the Supersensuous. 
Although the ancient propounders of Hinduism confined their 
greater attention to the portion which treats of Brahman the 
Supersensuous Object, yet it is not to be understood that the 
Karma Kanda has no value at all. On theotherhand, since the 
Karma Kanda is a part of the scriptures, it is evidently the 
intention of Bhagavan that this has its own value and efficacy 
even so far as the question of self-realisation i.e. realisation of 
the Supersensuous is concerned. What then is the significance 
of the Karma Kanda ? 

Now the injunctions for the performance of ceremonial 
rites have the apparent object of affording individual beings 
all sorts of facilities for worldly enjoyments. Tliis we may 
regard as a makeshift, as it were, on the fart of Bhagavan. 
In oth-r words, the acts enjoined in the vedas are styled 
(cf. ^ruti quoted in Bhakti =sandarbha p. 

and the Vedas in this respect are necessarily a 
Now what is a ? It is that in which the 

real meaning lies hidden under the garb of certain statements 
wh'ch apparently mean otherwise. Consider the following 
example — A child attacked with malarial fever is very much 
disinclined to take quinine because of the bitter tastes but the 

1. See Appendix, 



father, very much inclined to get the child cured, tempts 
him with sweetmeat^^, and then the child takes the quinine. 
The real motive of the father here is not to give the child 
sweetmeats but to gd him cured of tlie disease, and this mo- 
tive lies concealed under the garb of a temptation. Similarly, 
the real motive underlying the vedie injunctions for ceremo- 
nial rites is to make the doers ultimately forsake them. If 
then this is the real motive, why do not beings avoid these 
at the very outset ? They cannot. Beings as they are, they 
must necessarily do some acts — can never remain in-active. 
In the absence of performanc3 of such vedic acts which are 
all morally riirht, they are sure to do forbidden acts such as 
drinking, debauchery, theft and others; they must, in other 
words, addict themeselves to all sorts of immoralities and vices, 
and thereby prepare their own way for eternal damnation. 
Besides, the performance of such acts is according to our 
theory commanded by Bhagavan Himself and hence can not 
be avoided for fear of transgression. 

It appears, therefore, that vedic rites, though not to be 
ignored, have got only a secondary importance attached to 
them. To this effect the scriptures state — m 

; ^ mnf irem- 

mean is that only a secondary importance is attached to the 
ceremonial rites enjoined in the Vedas while the knowledge 
of Brahman is of primary importance, and that one possessed 
of this knowledge is really rich irrespectively of caste, sex 
etc. From these texts as well as from the text 

(Vrh. IV, 4, 22) it ap- 
pears that the ultimate real motive of the performance of 
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ceremonial rites is to acquire knowledge of Biahman. To 
satisfy this object the veJic acts must be performed without 
the least desire for the eftects thereof. In other words, per- 
formance of acts without any attachment thereto is what 
prepares the way for tinal reh ase. It is by such performance of 
acts that the mind is reduced to that state of tranquility and 
composure in which a desire fur Atmajfulna might arise. 

Thus at last we arrive at the true meaning of the Karma 
marga which is described elaborately and in clear 
terms in tlie beginning of the Gita. The Karmamarga 
doe.s not imply absolute non per for mace of acts, but means 
that acts are to he done wlthoiit any the legist desire for 
attainment of effects: and if in this method actual realisation 
is to be attained at all, the performance of such acts must be 
completely resigned to Bhagavan. Resignation of vedie 
ceremonial rites to Bhagavan, therefore, is described as one 
means for the attainment of Release; but this means being 
only a preparatory one, the effect in the shape of release 
takes place after a good deal of time, and when at length 
release is attained tlie state is one co]]ate^^^l with a complete 
cessation of all such acts — >with all fetters of the heart being 
rent asunder. If, again, the cult of Bhakti is ret: or ted to, the 
same release accrues as a concomitant consequence and that 
in no time, owdng to the supremely magnetic influence of the 
graceful attributes of Bhagavan. Thus it appears that a 
more efficacious and speedy method lies in tlie cult of Bhakti 
whereby the higliest bonum is attained. In other word.^ 
the Bhakti Marga i.s to be regarded not only as superior to 
the Karina Marga, but that which, if resorted to, does away 
witli tlie necessity of the latter being adopted as an indepen- 
dent method. This theory, therefore, leads us to the state- 
ment that tlie Karma Marga (ami not the Bhakti !Marga, as 
some modern inteiqiretors of Indian Philosopliy erroneously 
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put it) in intenJeJ only for tiie weak and the lotvly. This supe- 
riority of the Bhakti cult and inferiority of the Karma Mar- 
ga in the hierachy of intthods is clearly stated in the Gita 
texts— I 

^ToT !T ^20^: ii ?T irf^ 

I ?r?Tr ii 

?T?TTr?T^r!^ II (Xtl. 8 11), which, if properly uuderstood, 
mean nothing but that of the several alternativ^e methods 
held up by Bhagavan, the highest one is stated first and the 
lowest one i.e- resio-nauon of ceremonial rites stated last. 

Juana mjlrga: — While the Karma ma.rga indicated above 
is declared a means for realisation only in an indirect and 
remote way, the direct and positive methods for this purpose 
are two in number — -Jhana and Bhakti. So the bhag. text 
says— ?rfjTr^?ff jy^rr ^?!TT I 

g- sfnTRTf-SfqT-Si^cr ll (^I- 20 , 6). The Bha- 

kti marga, again, includes as one variety the Yoga marga ; 
hence we have referred to four methods in all, viz, Karma, 
Jhana, Yoga ( bhakti ) and Bhakti. 

The Jhana marga is generally understood by people in 
these days as based upon and originated in Sankara’s theory 
of Absolute monism; bat from the detailed reference to it in 
the Bhagavata and Gita texts it is quite evident that the 
cult of Juana had long been in vogue bcjfore the time of 
Sankara. 

This marga c )nsists in the realisation of Bhagavan in 
His Xirvlsefa state. It is the realisation in which there 
takes place a merge or absorption of an individual soul in 
Bralunan which Brahman is regarded as the halo of the sup- 
reme lu-^tre of the ^upersensuous limb? of Bhagavan, and there- 
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by the realiser does nothing, says nothing, tliinks of nothing 
good or bad, and behaves like an inert mass, as it were, 
in fact it is an indescribable state. 

From the bbag. texts it appears that followers of the Jnana 
marga are primarily classified into two, viz (1) those that 
take to maditation upon Nirvisesa Brahman in an indepen- 
dent way, i, e., irrespectiv'ely of an implicit faith in Bhaga- 
van, (2) those that take recourse to a sincere faith in and de- 
votion to Bhagavan fz'oni the very outset, but desire to attain 
the end of Release and not the summum bonnm Preina.^ (cf. 
Juana marge Up?i"^aka dul ta prakara | Kevala brahiiian*up<l- 
saka inoksilkilnkti ara || , Charitamrta, Madhya lila, ch. 24). 
The first class admits of three sub-classes, viz, Sadhaka, 
Brahuia-maya and Prapta-brahma-liya. Under ihi second 
class also there are three sub-classes, viz, (1) JMumuksu or 
those desirous of ( but not yet having attained ) Release, (2^ 
Jivanmukta, (J Prapta-swai upa ( cf. Moksakahksi jiiani haya 
tina prakara | Mainuksu Jivanmukta Prapta-swariipa to ;! , 
CharitAmrta, Madhya, ch. 24). Of these latter sub-classes, the 
first type is referred to in the bhag. 

I ^rncRT^^r: ii, 

I, 2, 26. lu other words, those worldly beings that calmly 
y)erfonn devotion to Krsua with the desire for at taining Release 
come under this sub-class. Such desire, however, is removed 
from their mind if fortunately they are favoured with the 
company and association of saintly devotees or with the 
grace of Bhagay&n Himself in the shape of a flash of vision ; 
and thenceforth they continue their devotional process for 
the sake of Bhakti proper. The second sub-class consists of 
those that, even after having attained Release, are found to 
act and conduct for some time like phenomenal beings, hearing 

1. See Appendix. 
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the semblance of unreleased souls encased in gross bodies, 
just in the same way as an oil machine or a potter’s wheel 
continues its turn for some time even after the application of 
the moving force has stopped. Tlie third type consists of 
those that by means of the devotional cult have attained the 
intrinsic natural state of Jivas absDlutely bereft of any con- 
nection with gross bodies (cf. 

Bhag. II, 10, 6). Notwithstan<]ing the difterence in 

minute details, all these three sub- classes agree in one point, 
viz, that the end to be attained is one and the same i.e., Self- 
realisation or merge of the soul in Brahman 

Between the two varieties of Juana marga indicated above, 
which agree in so far as the end attained is Release, there is 
a good deal of ditference. In the latter case, since Bhahti 
is primarily resorted to, the state of merge will not last long, 
but Bhagavan Himself by reason of that Bhakti which is hut 
His own potency will uplift the being from that state after 
allowing him to enjoy it for some time as a fulfilment of his 
own desire; and the being thus raised from the state of im- 
mersion in the illimitable ocean of Bhaga van's bodily lustre 
will be placed in the state of contiguity with BhagavAn to 
enable him to enjoy supreme pleasure. In the former case, 
since the practice of meditation upon Brahman is conducte<l 
independently of Bhakti and based entirely upon the being’s 
own power of understanding, the state of merge might ba 
attained after a good deal of effort, but will not have a last- 
ing effect. Lots of instance there are to show how an ascetic 
of this kind is drowned again into the ocean of troubles in 
mundane existence. Consequently all the efforts for reali- 
sation independently of Bhakti ar^ entirely fruitless just in 
the same way as the pounding of husks is an absolutely fruit- 
less attempt. It thus appears tliat even realisation of Brah- 
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man, if it is to be attained as a permanent blessing, must ba 
baser! upon and always appended to the cult of Bhakti. And 


so it is said in the Gita 

1 fsr^TT TW inf^>^c?TSriTt ?=I ITTT m: 11 ( VII, 7 ), 


that a follower of the Jfiana cult is loved b)" Bhagavan only 
when he is constantly attached and devoted to Him and pro- 
pitiates Him by constant servitude. 


The cult of Bhakti is thus declared nut only as superior to 
the Jnana marga but that it frustrates the necessity of tak- 
iiu/ to the latter as an independent metho<]. It is for this 
su{>eriority that a-cetics who have attained Release, not being 
satisfied witli that state of realisation, hanker after a still 
higher pi t as u re, and to that end begin the process of devo- 
tional servitude by way of worshipping the Image of Bhaga- 
van Kisna (ef 

Sandarbha ). The same idea is also clearly stated in the Gita 
texts VII, 1-5 ^ I k =5rr»=!T* 

^ ^ II ffSTf iir 

I w JT?n': ii ^ r^^r^- 

I ^ ^VjlrT- 

II ipR-SRCcrT:^)RfflrRaJT^#rTRq; I 

II Irrespectively of any sectarian 
conmientary, the use of the word in the above 

texts clearly shows the excellence of the Bhakti cult, 
and the last verse indicates that the indescribable state 
of Brahman JilAna whicli is almost tantamount to a state of 
cypher, instead of Ijeing a blessing, is rather a source of trou- , 

ble if it is attained in an independent Jiuina ilarga — trouble 
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because it is sure to be followed by a downright lieav^' fall. 
On this latter point the texts run-^f^^f 
?rrf??T : l lTJTgrc?Tqnrrp:TST : ll V&sana 

bhasys, cited in Bhakti Sandarbha, p 505), and; 

11 ( 151 ''^^-,) 

It is to be distinctly noted here that though the cult of Jiiana 
independent of Bhakti is to be rejected altogether as a fruit- 
less attempt, yet Vaisnava Philosophy does not ignore the end 
itself called Release, but says only that it cannot be attained 
except by means of Bhakui. Thus in the Gitl texts fXIII, 
7-11) the state of Release is referre.l to in the verses 
fcnPTTVTr^lT etc in the introductory portion; in the middle 
the Bhakti cult is referred to in the verses Jiftf 

etc; towards the close, again, in the verses 

statement that true Release can be 

attained only by one following the Bhakti cult. 

Yocra marga ; From a careful examination and reconci- 
liation of the various texts of the Gita, the Bhagavata, the 
Visuu Purana, and Patafijali’s Yoga Sutras, we come to know 
that according to the Swarupa Laksaua the word 

Yoga means rffnrrnii: or suppression of the modi- 

fication of the thinking principle. In otherwords, the 
mind, as appears from the Gita texts, is restless, turbulent, 
vioient, and obstinate; and, on account of co-habitation, the 
soul, though intrinsically pure and tranquil, has to undergo 
tins state of restlessness ; moreos er, this is unavoidable be- 
cause it is all due to the influence of the Maya Sakti of Bhag- 
van Himself, which influence the soul is bound to coma 
under owing to its past transgression of forg< tfulness 
of Bhagavan. Thus the mind becomes distracted in 
var ous ways, thereby losing its original tranquil state. 



To regain the tranquil state, the vaious modifications of 
the thinking principle due to the distractions must 
be suppressed first. This suppression consists of certain 
practices, viz, the eight ancillaries of Yoga — forbearance, ob- 
servance, peculiar posture of the body, suppression of the 
breath, restraint, attention, contemplation and meditation. 

^ In consequence of this suppression of the modifications, 
there arises a state of the thinking principle, and to describe 
this state as the effect of the distinctive practices constitutes 
the tatastha laksaua of the word Yoga. Thus by tatastha- 
laksaua Yoga means that tranquil state of the thinking prin- 
ciple in which, owing to the cessation of all the modifications, 
it posits its own intrinsic nature as tiie chitkana or a pure 
bit of the Infinite Bliss of Bhagavan, and thus sees nothing 
but the One in all and all in One. In this state, all know- 
ledge of difference pertaining to the different objects of the 
universe being vanquished, there arises a sense of equality in 
all the different seifs, and the self sees the oue pervading 
Spirit N a ray ana or I^awara or Paramatma (as differently styled 
in the system of Vaisuava Philosopliy) every where-in his own 
heart, as well as in the hearts of all beings ofthe universe. This 
state is calld the Asamprajhata Samadhl-the highest state in 
Yoga. And because ihe self in its intrinsic nature is but a 
bit of Bhagavan Wlio is Rasa, it now enjoys eternal b iss oi 
beatitude, in otherword'^, the end or summumbjnum called 
Kaivalya is attained thereby. The word Kaivalya does not 
signify ‘mere liberation' as wrongly interpreted by many, 
but a state of ecstatic joy consequent upon the liberation of 
the soul from the fetters of mundane existence. The word is 
derived from with a suffix in the sense of and 

derived from ^^'meaning ‘bliss’ and the root 
ing ‘revelling’, means ‘one that revels in bliss/ 
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In the above are involved, like the eight ahgas or mem- 
bers, the three main stages of Yoga as referred to in the Gita 
texts. These stages are Yogarurnksu Yogaru 

dha Praptasiddhi first stage 

is that in which a being, whose mind has been puritied by the 
performance of vedic rites, is just) initiated into the Yoga 
marga. The second is that in which the modification of the 
thinking principle having been suppressed, the mind is diver- 
ted away from all objects ot sense and all acts, and entertains 
no desire of any kind. The last is the stage in which Kaivalya 
is attained. 

It further appears from what is stated above that in 
realisation according to this cult of Yoga the Ultimate Ileality 
Bhagavan manifests Himself in His partial aspect Paramatma 
and because Paramatma like BhagvAn Kisiia isSavisesa Brah- 
man, the Yoga miirga is fittingly styled in Vaisnava Religion as 
one varietj" of the Bhakti cult. It is more specifically designa- 
ted as Yoga Misra or Sa.nta Bhakti. Evidently a yogi cannot 
aspire even after the realisation of Paramatma unless he starts his 
career with an implicit faith in Bhagavan, This fact is clearly 
stated in the Gita text VI, 31 which means that “that Yogi 
who by way of resorting to a sense of equality in the whole 
universe, is devoted to Me — the all = pervading One, finds his 
realisation a lasting one and never strays away from his own 
intrinsic selt--hood and function. We further know from the 
BhAg text X, 10-5 that a good number of yogis in the days 
of yore found their severe austerities all ending in a fuss 
simply because they lacked in Bhakti. 

Relation between the three cults of Jhana, Yoga and 
Bhakti, : — 

In the first place, between the two cults of Jhana and 
Y'oga there is similarity inasmuch as both must be appended 
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to the cult of Bhakti if at all they are to grant their respec- 
tive summura bonums. Yet there is a good deal of difference ; 
for, while in the realisation according to the Jnana niarga 
there arises a merge of the individual soul in the Absolute 
Self, in the other case there is no such merging and the in- 
dividual self retains the natural real relation of bhedabheda 
between itself and ParamatmA And for this very reason 
the cult of Yoga leads to a higher stage of realisation than 
the JfiAna cult, as is quite evident from the Gita texts in 
which towards the close BhagavAn Himself while speaking of 
the highest esoteric teaching of the Bliakti cult, by way of 
introduction, says — ^ ^ ?pir^ I 

II (XVIII, 63). 

Secondly, from what is stated above we cannot but con- 
clude about the all-surpassing supremacy of the Bhakti cult 
in the heirarchy of methods of realisation. This excellence 
of Bhakti we find clearly indicated in the Bhag, texts 

m ^rnrt ^ \ ^ 

II (XI, 1419), and 






5^ II (XII, 4, 40). 

Nor should it be aryiued on the basis of the Sruti text — 

( Svet. Ill, 8 ) that Bhakti, though 


it might be the means for the attainment of supreme pleasure, 
lias not the power of effecting selfrealisation i.e. true know- 


ledge of Brahman ; for by constant hearing and citation of 
tlie sweetnames and graceful acts of Bliagavau, the mind un- 
doubtedly attains to a state of composure though the ceremo- 
nial rites might be shunned con.plet'^ly, ind in tliis pure 
state of the mind True Knowledge is clearly revealed. 


y 
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The gradation thus indicated in the stage of realisation 
between the three cults can be best explained by way ot 
analogy to the descent of the sage Narada from heaven 
avS described by the poet Magha in his Si^upa^avadha. At 
first Ncirada appeared to observers below as if he were a 
mere halo of lustre in wliich were visible no distinctive fea- 
tui*es of a being ; gradually, as he descended more and more, 
it was perceived as an embodied thing; with more descent 
and consequent nearness to the observer the different parts of 
the body were distinctly perceived and then recognised as a 
human being ; and when the object came very near, it was 
fully recognised as Narada. Just in the same way, by the 
practice of the Juana cult, owing to th^ merge of the finite 
self in the Absolute One, the self gets immersed, so to say, in 
the illimitable intinite ocean of light — the infinite lustre of 
Bhagavan, and because the dualism which is the real relation 
between the finite self and the Absolute is temporarily sus- 
pended and also because there is no manifestation of the 
attributes and powers, it must be regarded as a very low 
stage, very far away from thesummum bonuni Prema. Thenby 
Yoga practice the self comes nearer to the highest and in-as-much 
as at this stage though Bhagavan dees not manifest Himself in 
His fullest display, yet He appears in Hisasi>ect of Paramata- 
ma in which there is a partial manifestation of the attributes. 
The culminating point is reached by the cult of Bhakti. 

The comparative excellence, thus state<l, of the three cults 
is clearly express'll in the Gitca texts. Thus from the 
text VI, 46 

’Trm ii, 

irrespectively of any sectarian commentary, it is app<areut 
on th^ face of it that a yogi is dearer to Bhagavan than a 



follower of the Jhaua cult. Again, from the la^it sluka of the 
same chapter 

JTrr i 

it is evident that of all yogis oiie who is devoted to Bhaga* 
van with a very explicit faith and stead fast adherence is the 
dearest to Him and is tit for the state of highest bliss. 
Relation between the four margas: — 

This would be briefly indicated if to the above relation 
we add that the Karma marga does nothing but prepare a 
door for realisation in the cults of Jiiana and Bhakti (in- 
cluding Yoga ), 


CHAPTER III. 

EXCELLENCE OF THE BHAKTI CULT AND 
JIVLVS FRONENESS THERETO. 

From the relation between Bliakti and the other cults it 
appears that the former is the b^st means for religious reali- 
sation. This excellent character of Bhakti will be made 
more conspicuous if we turn our attention to the following im- 
portant traits : — 

1. Sincere faith and devotion alone, irrespective of any 
earthly qualities, is capable of uplifting one to the highest 
heaven and contributing to the beatific sports of Bbagavati. 
The blind orthodoxy and rigour of Hindu Smiti texts plac-s a 
particular class of people — -the Brahmins — in the highest social 
status and classifies the earthly qualities of these Brahmins 
into twelve, viz-wealth respectiblity, physical beauty, 
penance, sastnc knowledge, prowess, lustre, influence, 
strength, energy and intellect, whereas the class of Chandaias, 
qualified or n(^t, is made to occupy the lowest status in the 
society and alwaj^s to be sliglued as untouchable. The Bha^^ 

o* 
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texts aistiuctly lay down that even a Chandak ix)ssessea of 
fiinCM-e faith and devotion is dearer to Bhagavan than a Brah- 
min endowed with thos^ twelve qualities but sadly laekinc/ in 
any faithd The text on this point is^ 

^ I Tfm ^ (IIi> 33, 7). The induence 

of Bhakti is such that a devotee though deviod of anv earthlv 
q\iality b-comes at once more humble and lowly than a blade of 
grass, patient and forbearing like a tree, never seeks honour 
from others but gives them all their dues; while its absence is 
invariably followed by self conciet, hypocrisy and other allied 
qualities, and thereby vitiates all the twelve qualities men- 
tioned abo\e. Briefly speaking, qualities of the heart are al- 
\\a\s commendable while those of the understanding attended 
With egotism are despised in the sphere of religion. Perma- 
nent bliss therefore is always coexistent with the former. 

2. From the above it follows as a corollary that the cult 
of Bhakti is accessible to all irrespective of caste, as is evident 
from the Bhag text— 

?T^JTr ; ; I g- ^TRr ?i^7rsr^nsi?if: 

sm ; ll (H, 4, 18). Far be it said of the people be- 

longing to higher castes or nationalities, even the aboriginal 

trib?s4h0 Kiratas, theHunas, the Abhiras etc, the Yavanas, the 

Khasas are always welcome to, and purified by, this sectarian 
and universal religion. 

3. It embraces all people ii respective of their outward 
rites. In this connection we might refer to the significance of 
the Hindu scriptural texts— the Sraitis — in layingdown certain 
injunctions for the observ'ance of formal rites which are 
technically called Sadachara. These practices, I am afriad, 
are cmsidered by the west as well as by the w^esternised east 
as so many superistitions to be ignored altogether, W'bile they 

1. See Appoudix. 
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are given an unJur importance by too orthodox Hindu minds. 
Without entering into a detailed examination of this point it 
will suffice here to state that most of these practices, I mean, 
those, other than the purely formal etirpiettes/ relate to 
physiological changes, and as such shouUi notb^ ignored alto- 
gether in view of the very close relation between the mind and 
the lx)dy. Nor should we accept the blind partiality and 
fondness oftentimes shown by many towards these rites. 
Keligion, if properly understood, is more a thing of the thou- 
ght sphere than of the body. As we shall explain fully later 
on, the cult of Bhakti in its low stage called SMhana Bhakti 
might lay a considerable stress upon the performance of out- 
ward ceremonial rites, but this is ratiier a stepping stone to 
the stage of Hagan uga in which there can ba an uninterrupted 
How of steady rem<^rabrance of the beatific sports of Bhagavau. 
Thus to steer a middle course between the above two extreme 
views on the point. V. Philosophy asserts that a sincere de- 
votee, even though he might be habituated to defiled practi- 
ces, is not-withstanding regarded as saintly in the estimation 
of Bhagavan, as is evident from the Gita text — 

irfX : II (the meaning explained in a previous chapter). 
Yet by the force of the word here some sort of preemin- 
ence is given to the condition of striCt observance of the reco- 
gnised purificatory rites. In other words, a compfanc^ with 
this latter condition is regarded as auxiliary in the speedy 
attainment of realisation. The real fact however is that a 


1. Under this head I firing same of those formal rites that are 
referred to in Mann, ch. IV, e. g , the verse 48 which says— 
“Let a saataka never void feaces or ludne, facing tlie wind 
or a tire or looking towar<ls u Brahmana, the sun, water 
()V cows.’^ 
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sinc3re and earnest devotee is not required to make an effort 
ill observing such rites; the more he advances in his spirituali- 
sation the greater attention he naturally and voluntarily pays 
to this aspect of the Bhakti cult. Notwithstanding this natu- 
ral and voluntary inclination, if in some texts an imperative 
duty is laid down to this effect, the real significancy of that 
injunction is to be understood as a sort of check against the 
possibility of many inconsiderate beings in being addicted to 
vices and immoralities. 

4. It is alike welcome to literate gentry and to illiterate 
folk. We are to remember here the great utterance of the 
famous scientist Pas cal- “The heart has reasons which reason 
can not know’\ Sincere faith and earnest devotion as charac- 
teristics of Bhakti are always the products of the reason 
dweilint^ in the heart and not of the head. It matters not, 

o 

therefore, whether a being is capable or not of a high display 
of his intellect and understanding so far as the cult of Bhakti 
is concerned. Besides, the intrinsic potency of the sweetness 
and beatific sports and gi*aceful acts of Bhagavan is such that 
it cannot bub act upon the mind of a being conscious or un- 
conscious of the meaning thereof. A medicinal herb by reason of 
its own potency must act upon the organism even if a j atien( 
tjikes it without the least knowledge of its porperties , such 
is the case here also. 

.5. The being initiated into the Bhakti cult is irrespective 
of attachment or nonattachment to worldly objects.* The potency 
of Bhakti is quite capable of steadying a man and making 
him unperturbed even though he might be attached to worldly 
obj'^cts. The mind once begun to be directed towards Bhaga- 

will by constant practice withdraw from those very ob 
ject^. Til 3 inanas is of a very small dimension-atomic in si/ze 
it cannot simultaneously be ticM.l to two things; if fixed to 
Bhagavan, it must not be attaclied to any other thing. Sucli 
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bsiiig the case, there is no doubt that a man doing worldly 
act? without any attachment thereto attains to a state of 
composure fit for fixture towards God. 

6. The Bhakti cult is iutemled alike for men desirous of 

releas.^ and those that have attained release. That release ia 
a concomitant consequence of Bhakti has already been indica- 
ted, The text again shows 

that even released souls hanker after devotion to Bhagavan: 
nay, even those that are the constant a-soc’at^s in his beat.fic 
sports take to Bhakti as their onh" function. Kadha has been 
described as tlie ideal devotee. ^ 

7. The formal rite or worship prescribed in the Bhakti 
cult is not restricted to the dedication of particular varieties of 
things and acts, but applies to all things and acts irrespective 
of quality or quantify. This appears from the Gita texts — 

^ fTr^r ^ i 

snT?nw?T: ii (ix, 26 ) 

— I (Bhagavan) accept any thing and every thing- be it a 
leaf, a flower, a fruit or a quantity of water-if it is given wiih 
sincere faith and devotion ; 

m ^ ii ex, 2?) “De- ^ 

dicate all your acts to me, O Kownteya, your doing, your eat- 
ing, your sacrificing, your gift, your penance and the like. 

8. Bhakti is compatible with whatever motive a devotee 
miglit have in view. It is equally practicable if onj begins 
without any desire for mundane effects, with such a desire, or 
with a desire for release. The only thing necessary is faith ; 
and if witli that fath in mind on? desires earthly prosperity or 
fame or learning or anything of the kind, his desires will be 
fulfllhHl, Bhagavan being the sourc? of the entire creation, 
if propitiate<l with devotion He can fulfill all d'??ir ‘S irrespec- 
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tive of their nature. Besides, such desires can be fulfilled at 
all limes under all circumstanc.^s and in all places. 

9. It is the best safe*ij:uard ati’ainst all kinds of evils and 
difficulties besetting a man, thereby enabling him to make an 
unhampered, glorious and happy career intli^ arena of worldly 
affairs. In the primary statue called Sadhana Bbakti, an in- 
dividual being, though possessed of a sincere faith, has indeed 
to s £0 through a series of struf^^Ies for existence aud to go on 
with the daily routine of duties in the midst of a diversity of 
environments ; and, as firoved by our ordinary experience, 
there is every possibility of meeting ^Yith rebuff's, despondency, 
troubles and fear : but the very fact of steadfast adherenCi to 
Bhagavan, without causing any the least affectation' of his 
mind, holds him up and enables him to prove an enviable suc- 
cess in tlv^ sphere of worMly affairs, 

10. It has tile uni([ue power of couat'n'acting sinful acts. 
Of such acts there are two kinds, viz- those that are sure to 
produce effects but have i^ot yet begun to do so — technically 
called aprarabdha Karma; and those that have yjroduced actual 
effects- cal led Prarabdha Karma. Such producibilit^^ and actual 
production are all guided by the doctrine of Karrnan. As to 
the former the Bhag. text says— 

(XI, 14, l9^ 

“lltn’otion to me entirely co\nit‘U‘acts all sins just in the same 
wav fire kindled for the purpose of cooking leurn.^ tuels to 
ashes. ’ As to the lait*^!* we may refer to the t"‘xt — 

^rT >3«i^T-S7r JTicr^rfS!; fJT 

(III, S?>, 7) “livpn one belonging to the lowest cast^ Chaucfela 
who is always ottering th'^ sweet names of Bhagavan is to be 
c;>nsi<l 'vetl as a superior b -ing for that very fact. Such utta- 
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ranee of the names of Bhagavan is superior to penance etc., 
for it gives the effects of penance as well as something more; 
hence one always acting such, be he a Ohaudala, is superior to 
Brahmanas devoid of devotion — of whatever severe asciticlsm 
the latter might be. It also conteracts physical diseases due 
to sinful acts done in previous existences. 


If therefore Bhakti, as described above, is such an exce- 
llent means of realisation, there can be no doubt that this 
should be adopted by one desirous of permanent supreme hap- 
piness. But, as we have seen, some Jivas are from beginning- 
less time averse to their own natural function of contiguity 
to Bhagavan ; and if ihat function is to be posited again, the 
Jiva thus committing a transgression must be made to be in- 
dined to this devotional cult at some particular point of time. 
The initiation, in other words, into this particular cult of reli- 
gion must begin in order to result at last in final realisation. 
The question therefore is — How can such start be effected i 
What is the origin of the Jiva’s proneness to Bhakti < To 
answer this question we are to remember in the first place the 
great maxim of Hindu religion — 

rlT^ Rfl:^ JTf r3R( ^ ^ II 

(quoted by Jiva Goswami in his Bhakti Sandarbha) 
The maxim means — “As regards the truth of the means of 
religion, we cannot say it is based upon argumentation for 
reasoning is ill-founded having no finality; nor is it based 
merely upon scriptural texts, for these texts are diverse; 
neither can it be said to be declared by R sis, for they do not 
agree with one another. Thus this truth is a mudi concealed 
secret to b^ adopted according as it was prac^i8ed by a realiser 
in the past”. In other words, the fact tint a particular indi- 
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vicinal being takes recourse to a particular method of reali- 
sation depends altogether upon his contact with people of 
saintly charactei', who having already acquired a spiritual 
insight and attained concrete realisation are moi e capable of 
influenc ng othei's than a legion of precepts laid down in the 
SAstras. 

But to say thus is not to state the whole truth. Others 
there are who assert not a less plausible theory, viz, that the 
starting point in the sphere of practical demonstration in 
religion depends upon the grace and goodness of Bhagavau. 
Indeed the grace of the all-merelful Being is the primary 
cause of the Jiva’s contiguity to Bhagavau being posited ; 
but this primary causality, it is here to be distinctly noted, 
does not ami cannot operate directly with regard to those 
beings that by reason of their averseness to Bhagavau have 
plunged themselves into the illimitable ocean of the miseries 
of mundane existence. Now what is the psychological import 
of ‘grace’ or ‘kindness’ ? It is nothing but a change arising 
within one’s mental principle when affected by a feeling of the 
sorrow of other phenomenal beings. But since the sorrow of 
phenomenal beings is a product of the Tamas, a constituent of 
Prakiti, and because the Highest Mind of the Highest Being 
BhagavAn whose sole attribute is supreme bliss is absolutely 
unaffected by Prakrti (the two b^ing contradictories like light 
and darkness ), the grac 3 or kindness thus described cannot 
po sibly ar.s3 within the mind of Bhagaviln. Consequently, 
there is no hope, from this point of view, of the miseries of those 
beings b^ing put an end to, although the Highest Being is 
ever existent as capable of doing, undoing or doing other- wise 
any -thing and every thing at his own sweet will. If, again, 
we consider the point of view of the kindness of saintly people, 
it will appear that although these beings are at this stage un- 
affected by mundane troubles and miseries, yet a thought ofthei^C 
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previous state of miseries uow and then peeps into tlieir mind, that 
is to say, they occasionally remember their previous miseries just 
in the same way as one walking after a dreamy sleep remembers 
the imaginary sorrow taking place in his dream. Hence it 
is not improbable that these saintly people feel compassion 
at the miseries of phenomenal beings. Still it must be admi- 
tted that they have not the direct power of removing their 
miseries because the miseries are not originated by them. 
The most successful way of removing a thing is by the agency 
of one whose power has produced the thing ; in other words, 
the miseries can be put an end to only by a potency of Bha- 
gavan whose potency in another shape pla3^s an important 
part in the causation of those miseries. 

We are thus placed in a fix about the point at issue. 
The only soluation of this very knotty point in philosophy 
so skilfully arrived at by ancient Vaisnava savants is this — * 
The causlity of the grace of Bhagavan operates upon an in- 
dividual being not directly but in association with that aspect 
of the being s Bhakti which consists in a thought that “This 
or that saintly person is my only I'esort capable of uplifting 
me from this miserable state”. The same idea might be put 
in another way thus — the grace and kindness of Bhagavan, 
which is always enjoyed by a released saintly being, is bes- 
towed upon a miserable individual through the medium of the 
association and kindness of that released soul. And because 
Bhakti has also been defined as the bliss potency of Bhagavan 
that eternally flows in current between Himself and His asso- 
ciates — the released souls, we might conclude by saying that 
the first initiation into the cult of Bhakti is due to the good- 
ness of Bhakti itself ( operation of 

this grace-causality of Bhagavan through the medium of the 
goodness of saints is clearly referred to in Bliag texts — 
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!Tr^ 5I2!jr^ li 

5t ^r% 5T \ 

^ ^rF?T^^ri%JTT II 

(V, 12, 1M2) 

The first ^erse relates to Vasudeva as the Absolute Being, and 
the second one means that an inclination towards the devotion- 
al worship of this Being is effected only by the grace of the 
good and great, and not by anything else — penance, sacrificial 
rite, distribution of wealth, repetition of vedie mantras ( r 
the like. 

The genial and kind influence of saintly people thus plays 
an important part in ones practical demonstration in the 
sphere of the Bhakti cult. The question now is, who are these 
saints and what are their distinctive characteristics ? This 
question is a very vital one. Debauchery in religion which 
is ver}^ prevalent in all climes is mainly caused by the want of a 
judicious selection of guides. And owing to this serious defect 
most of the present followers of the very sublime religion of 
the Vaisnavas have under -gone such a degree of degeneration 
that the religion itself has now become the but tend of ridicule 
and caviling. As a set off against this very pitiable state of 
things it is meet indeed to discuss this point at full length. 

On this point we might refer in the first j'dac^ to the 
Bhag. texts — 

^pmjr3T?:ff^rrr55 ^ li 

(V.5, 2-3). 

The first line describes some of the characteristics of saints 
that have r?alis'^d Brahman as a non-difl’erenced Substance, 
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viz, that their mental state is one of tranquility and compo- 
sure, they are equally inclined to all beings, devoid of anger 
and similar other passions, they are friendly to all. The last 
two lines give an account of those saints who have attained 
a realisation of the concept of Bhagavan and who therefore, 
besides the characteristics of the former class, possess the fob 
lowing, viz, that by way of attaining a very high degree of 
realisation in the cult of devotion they stand to Bhagaviln in 
one of the loving relationships already described, that all their 
love devoid of the slightest tinge of sensuality is solely direc- 
ted to Bhagav?Vn alone, and that they require only that amount 
of wealth which is barely nicessary for carrying on the func- 
tion of devotional worship. There is no doubt that this latter 
class of saints is referred to in its bearing upon an influence 
upon a phenomenal being desirous of realisation in the cult of 
Bhakti. To explain further, these Bhagavata saints are to be 
distinguished from others of the same general type, viz, from 
those who, reaclnng a stage far above the stage of release, have 
by sheer force of their devotional intensity included themsel- 
ves in the class of constant associates of Bhagavan in His b?a- 
tific sports. These latter beings^ thenceforth regarded as the 
eternal associates of God in his Highest-Heaven, ai’e never 
expected to be placed again in the midst of phenomenal beings, 
and hence they are not in a position to influence a particular 
individual in the matter of religion. A being of the phenome- 
nal world can possibly come in contact with a saint who for 
the sole purpose of do ng good to others is living in the 
world. 

Of the two kinds of saints referred to in the above versos, 
V. Philosophy has drawn out an exhaustive cKssification. To 
enter into a detailed examination of this topic will not be al- 
lower by the limited scope of the present treatise. It will 
suffice here to state that a saint of the Bhrigavata type whose 
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contact of influence is indispensabl}’ necessary for inclining 
a particular individual to the cult of Bhakti must possess the 
following amongst other distinctive characteristics: — (1) With 
his mind wholly engrossed with the thought of Bhagavau he 
should look upon others as of the same nature, in other words, 
in the language of Hegel, he should see One in all and all in 
One; (2) though performing all the ordinary functions in a 
worldly life he should be devoid of attachment or averseness 
to worldly objects, in other words, he should have really 
realised the fact that the world is all a transitory thing crea- 
ted by the Maya Sakti and as such should not be enjoyed with 
blind attachment ; (3) his steady remembrance of the sweet 
names and graceful beatific sports of Bhagavfln should b) 
such that the various troubles of mundane existence, viz, birth 
decay, hutiger, thirst, fear and the like — all relating to thi 
lx)Jy and the senses — should never be inclined to do any act 
with the desire for attaining its fruits, and hence should have 
no chance of being fettered again with the ties of mundane 
existence; (5) he should be kindhearteJ, non-jealous, forbear- 
ing, patient, truthful, of unblemished character, impartial to 
all, with the spirit of rendering service to all, devoid of pas- 
sions, with his senses controlled, pure-minded as well as pure- 
bodied, with no desire to take part in the v^arious activities 
of public life, of measured speech and meal, calm aud quite, 
not careless, grave in nature, not seeking self-respect but res- 
pecting all, capable of helping others in understanding the 
true meaning of religion, non-clieater, perfectly leajned in the 
Sastras. Such indeed are the insiginia essentalia of a true 
saint of the Bhagavata type u}X)n whom wholly depends the 
life of many a being — the life consisting in the blissful activity 
towards the bliss sports of Bhagavan. If now we contrast 
with this the type of a spiritual guide wec:>me across in the pre- 
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sent day, what do we find ? It is notliing but a cla^s of impos- 
tors — renegades to the univ^ersal religion, pests of the society, 
evils to the community, thorns of the country, undesirables to 
the world — travelling in the world under the garb of religion 
always displaying the flag of virtue, ever covetous, full of 
hypocrisy, forgery and purgery, intent on doing injury, de- 
tractors from the merits of all men, having always committed 

sins hiding their sins under the pretext of a vow, and deceiv- 
ing mostly women and illiterate folk. Oh alas! from what 

height into what pit fallen I. Drink deep, or taste not the 
py r e n n i a 1 sj Ji* i ng. 

Thus we establish at length the necessity of a spiritual * 

guide in tlie sphere of religion. Indeed those vain 
i*ationaHstic thinkers of the west who regard the Absolute as 
comjH’ehensible by reasoning and understanding may do away 
with this necessity ; but an inevitable conse^ueiic j of this 
reliance upon human uuderstanding is to recede and receive 
a hopeless downfall after reaching some ilegree of height in 
the horizon of intellect, and, like Spencer and others, these 
})roud philosophers will at last rest satisfied with the femi- 
nine consolation that the Absolute is Unknowable. From 
the point of view of our theory of religion, on the other hand, 
the Absolute is un-knowable by means of argumentation as ^ 

is distinctly stated in the texts:!^^ 

J 5 rf(Tait. 11, 4. 1, also 11. 9, 1), (Katlia 

11, 9).; anil yet the Absolute is knowable by the grace of 
Bbakti alone. So the Srnti further says 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ (Vrh IV, 5 , IS) which evidently 

means that nothing of the universe, no bit of knowledge yire- 
vailing in the universe, can indepi ndenlly know the Absolute 
sine i the uni\erse itself has its own reality and knowledim 

V 

entirely based upon the reality and knowledge of the Absolute. 
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A nior^ positiv0 jiUil dctinit© statcnisut wg find in tho tGxt 

frwirrmr ^¥?Tf ^ ^epTr ^ ^f^rr 

^¥ 7 : rT^I'T ^4^^^rq;(Katha. I, 2, 22) “This-the 
Highest SelMs not to b? gained by means of reasoning howe- 
ver forcible it might be, nor by any amount of memory 
and retentive power, nor by a schola.-stic study of the vedasjHe 
is to be gi^xued by him alone whom He favours, and to him He 
sells off own body’". The Absolute thus is knowable by nothing 
short of his own grac?, which grace however operates through 
the medium of a spiritual guide, as is well said in the scriptu- 
ral texts— (Tait. I, 3, 2 ), 
f%f^m (Chha. IV, 9, 3), 

^ ( Chh.a. YT, 14, 2 ), ^?Tq:5r cr^rairprT»7 53 

( Mir.id. I, 2, 12), JircPTq^l intRTJ^R^ 

qsr ( Kath. II, 9 ), ^ rrsfH !I7( 1 

JlfT^TR: II ( ^vet. VI, 23 ), 

I HPI»T 

^g 7 ^(Mukti. I, 24) ‘‘A spiritual guide is th« previous sym- 

ptom; true knowledge gained from the spiritual guide makes 
one attain the highest good ; one having got a spiritual guide 
knows the Highest Self; hence, fur the knowledge of that 
( Brahman) he (the individual soul ) should approach a spiri- 
tual guide ; this mentality ( towards Brahman ) is not to be 
gained by reasoning, bnt, when unfolded by another [ eviden- 
tly meaning a spiritual guide), it is best suited to yield the 
highest knowledge ; these instructions given about the High- 
souled One are realised by him alone who has devotion alike 
to the Self-luminous Divinity and to the spiritual guide; a 
Brahmin can attain Sajuyya Mukti only by way of meditat- 
ing upon iny undecaying attributes in ilie way indicated by 
a spiritual guide.” 
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Such being the high position of a spiritual guide, ihe fact 
cannot be gainsaid that such a being should be looked upon as 
a divinity and honoured and worshipped with the best of 
one's ability and att::*ntion. To honour him is no doubt to ob^y 
him and act according to his instructions. But the qu^stioii 
is, ‘'Is this duty of obeying him to be understood as a catego- 
rical imperative in the Kantian sense, or as subject to certain 
limitations”? Some are of opinion-the poet Kahdasa included- 
that the commandments of a guide should be obeyed without 
any argumentation whatsoever 

Kalidasas Raghavam.% ). But the view of V. Philosophy on 
This point s^^ems to be a little different. If the above-men- 
tioned characteristics are all present in a guide, the truth of 
the former view is of course undisputed; and in such cas^s 
even the slightest hesitation in obe^dng would amount to a 
serious transgression, the simple reason being that such a 
guide can never do a wrong. If, on the other hand, a 
guide be not of this ideal type, but almost tantamount to one 
of the modern type, there are great doubts as to the propriety 
of such a categorical imperative. Th^ scriptural text dis- 
tinctly lays down that 'a spiritual guide who is full of vanity 
and self ^conc-iit, is a pedagogue, with no real knowledge of 
the duties in the path of religion, who himself by his acts and 
conduct has deviated from the path of rectitude and thereby 
proved quit 3 unfit for this most responsible position-such a so 
called guide must ba avoided altogether’ (ct. 

^rar^nrirjnsRr: i ’rferrjfr ii) 

best solution of this important point at issue can be thus 

stated in the language of the late lamented illustrious saint 

Naruttama TJiAkura — 

^ ^ 

badhu Sa^tra guru vakya hidaye kariya aikya 
Satata bhasiva i»rema-inajhe. 

(Preiiia bhakti clundrika, 12). 
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words of a spiritual guide are to be accepted only when 
they are in agreement with the utterances of saints, the state- 
ments in the scriptural texts and tiie dictates oE one’ s own con- 
science. Th’.s noble aphorism, though crisp and concise, 
contains in a nutshell, as it were, the whole body of truths of 
this nature laid down in the various theological treatises of 
the east and west, anul as such should serve as a motto to all 
seekers after truth. 


chapter IV. 

Two stages of Bhakti-(a) Injunctory, (b) RagHnuga or 
the flowing current of devotion. 

The cult of Bhakt'i thus established in various ways 
admits of two main stages, viz, (1) the primary or lower stage 
called VaidhI or Injunctory Bhakti, (2) the higher stage called 
RagaimgA or the flowing current of devotion. 

Inj unctory Bhakti : — 

It is that which is practised under the sole guidance 
of the injunctions laid down in the scriptural texts. Passionate 
attachmmt to God-that spontaneous flow cf devotion which 
evolves from the heart in an easy voluntary way-cannot 
indeed be gained at the very outset of religious speculation. 
Yet the mind which is acted upon by two opposite forces -the 
force cf faith in the Absolute Being which draws the mind 
towards the Absolute, and the force of the Maya Sakti which 
draws it away from the same Absolute- does practise the devo- 
tional functions in strict accordance with the tenets of the 
SfiStras even though the latter might not be wholly relishing 
to the mind for the time being. A pill of quinine must be 
taken for scaring away malaria however bitter and unpalata- 
ble it might be. These injunctions again are of two kinds. 
Some have th? force of causing the bungs inclination to- 
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wards the devotional cult; others relate primarily to formal 
rites of worship, fastings, panances and the like-all which 
have the power of steadying the inclination and accumula- 
ting thoughts towards the devotion. 

The principal elements in this Injunctory Bhakti are 
(1) Saraaapatti, (2) Worshipping and honouring one's spiritual 
guide and other saints, (3) Sravana (4) Kirtana, (5) Smarana 
(6) Padasevana, ^7) Archana, (8)Vandana (OjDasj’a (10) Sakh- 
ya, and (11) Atinanivedana. (1) &ranapatti ; — ^This consists in 
the mind's resorting to Bhagavan as the only stay in life 
with the thouo’ht that there is no other alternative. This k 
thought again arises in two ways, viz, — by way of an 
original conviction that there is nothing to afford permanent 
happiness, or by way of forsaking something already adopted 
unwisely as the source of happiness (e. g. the act of taking to 
Krsna as the highest source of pleasure by Wtiy of avoiding 
all sacraments in the Vedas on the authority of the Gita text 

grsr i Rr iTRr- 

JTT \l XVIII, 66 — ‘^Forsaking all sacraments 

resort to Me alone ; I shall save you from all sorts of trans- 
gression ; do not grieve,") 

This resignatory function of the mind giving rise to a 
complex concept has been thus analysed into six constituent 
ideas, viz— fl) (2) ' 

(•5j wTrm^T (6) Ji 

Of these the fourth is the primary idea and the others are 
secondaiy following necessarily from the fourth. Etymologi- 
cally it means the same as Saranagati. If the conviction is once 
settled upon the mind that Bhagavan is the only stay — the 
final support of all beings, the individual will think only of 
such things as are cuni^enial to the concept of Bhagavan will 
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think of its own natural functions contributing to the supre- 
me pleasure of Bhagavan ( 

thus be averse to all things contradictory to the concept 
(STTTrf^^^ There will also arise the belief that and 

the final support Bhagavan is sure to save him at all times under 
all circumstances; hence all fear, all hesitation, all uneasinessiu 
the performance of ordinary functions in life will be removed al- 
together ^ result thereof the thought 

will arise that to whatever acts the mind might be directed, 
the inclination is caused by the allsurpassing impetus given 
by the potency of Bhagavan residing as the Immanent Regu- 
lator in the heart of all beings (^frJTr%%7 resignation of 
the self). Finally, as an inkling of a hankering after the 
grace of Bhagavan, the thought will arise in the shape of 
underrating one's own self as a being to be much pitied be- 
cause of the grace of God not forthcoming ). (2) 


The Saranapatti function of the mind is indeed highly eSicaei- 
ous inasmuch as it lies at the root of all religion. But the 
tree of realisation can not grow and develop unless the root 
is deepseated and firmly footed. For this purpose the next 
step required is to serve with earnest devotion the spiritual 
guide and all other saints and expounders of the truths of 
religion. These are the beings that have attained actual 
realisation of truths, and hence their contact and influence 
helps a great deal in the matter of steadying and safeguard- 
ing the preliminary faith in the Absolute. (3). By Sravana 
is meant the hearing of the sweet names, supersensuous beauty 
and beatific sports of Bhagavan Krsna, as described in the 
scriptural texts. The significance of this lies in the fact that 
it demands upon more time and attention in religious specu- 
lation than the set formulae and lip prayers require us to do. 

(4) Tlie above things when chaunted loudly in sweet 
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quorum goes by the name of Kirtana. This function is more 
powerful than the above in effecting successfully the devotion* 
al bent of the mind. The Bhag. texts mention a good nura- 
ber of instances in which even realisers in the Jhaua and 
other margas took to this method for the purpose of attaining 
Bhakti. Moreover, in the Kali age when owing to the influ- 
ence of the involution of time men's span of life is shorten- 
ed, intellect vitiated and minds full of evil thoughts — the 
whole atmosphere is surcharged with forgery and purgery, 
it is not possible to concentrate oneself to the practices of 
penances and the like ( XII, 3, 44. ) ; and those very dharmas 
are replaced by Ibis more effective method ; cf. — ■ 

ii (Bhag. xii, 3, 44). 

Besides, tlie practice of this method is not subject to any res- 
tiictions of time, jilace etc. as the ceremonial rites of worship 
are. 

(5). Remembrance The above two functions leave traces 
in the mental principle in the shape of ideas. These ideas, 
again, if they are to be reduced to that intensity of thought 
which results in actual sight of Bhagavau, must be attenLd 
to, otherwise they will be thrown into the background to be 
deposited as subconscious states of the mind. Thus we get at 
Ihe next step called Remembrance which, generally speakin<^, 
consists in the attention being directed towards ideas and 
percepts. Tl\ia remembrance, whicn is appropriately descri- 
bed as the life of the mind, is the most essential factor in-as- 
much as by this process the mind being withdrawn from 

the sphere of not^self is wholly engaged in thinking of the 
things present within its own sphere ; and consequently, 
the more such processes are carried on the greater possibility 
there is of the final result the sight of God-being attained. 
Remembrance, again, has been classified in V. Philosophy into 
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five kiuds or rather five stages, WHT, 

and ^jn(% . The first consists iu the attention 
of the mental principle being directed to some perce[>t or 
idea in a vague and indefinite yvs,y. lu its present bearing 
upon the Bhakti cult, it means ‘'to think of Narayaiia as the 
Absolute Lord in any wa}' however vague and indefinite ic 
might h(i\ At this stage the thinking process is a moment- 
ary one, and does not swallow up the whole concept ot the 
Absolute. The second consist in directing the mind to Bhaga- 
van by way of withdrawing it from all piieiiomenal objects, 
and consequently the thinking fimction here lasts for more 
time than in the first stage. The third means ‘to think of 
the Absolute BhagavAn with special reference to His supreme 
beauty and the like’; iu this case, the nature of the percepts 
is such that it cannot but occupy the mind for a cousiderabie 
}>eriod of time, and consequently the thought piocess lasts 
long. The fourth naeaus steady remembrance in an uninter- 
rupted flow like a stream of nectar or a flow of oiB The last 


1* It is to be noted here that Ramanuja makes no distinction 
between the two stages of Dhyana and Dhrubasmrti, as 
appears from his statement— 

(Bnrgaeharana Satnkhya- 

- - ^ 

Vedanta Tirtha’s Edition of Sri Bhasiva p. 24). At any 
rate, however, according to all, the distinctive character of 
Dhruba-Smrta remains the same, vix — that the flow of re- 
membrance must be uninterrupted life a flow of oil; and 
this is also the view of Patanjali who defines Dhyana as 
7^ expression— 

rn«T?fr means that the eoneentratiou is so 

very intensw^e that there is not the least intervention of any 
other thought. It is farther to be noted that such intensity 
of thought as characterises Dhyana or Dhrubasmrti is almost 
tantamount to actual sight, as is well said by Ramanuja iu 
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stage called Samadhi consists ia the exclusive appearance ol 
the object of thought in the mental principle. Owing to the 
very great intensity of thought, the mind is wholly engrossed 
in the thcuo^ht of Bliagavnn and cannot be distracted even by 
means of very vivid j)ercepts of other kinds. This Samadhi, 
however, is to be carefrlly distinguished from the Asampraj- 
n^lta Brahman-Sarnadhi, in-as-miich as. in the 'latter the self 
is completely merged in Brahman having lost its own in<livi- 
duality, where-as in the former the self retaining its own 
individuality is alone present before Bhagcivan there being no 
intervention of any kind whahsO'Cver. 

(0), (7) (8^. The next three ekment consists of cer- 
tain technical rites of worship; and, j^ince on tlie ba^is of the 
Sruti text .Chha. Ill 

12, C) the word here is to be understood In the sense of 
three quarters, i.e. all tlie immortal regions of super —sensuous 
heaven other tlian the phenomenal world, the element of 
includes all such rites as ‘residence in sacred 
places' and ‘bath in holy water.' These latter acts, as has 
already been explained, are necessary in as-much as 
they afford opportunities for association with beings of sain- 
tly character and with true realisers of the truths of religion. 
The element of or worsliip proper is intended princi- 

pally for men of affluence and high position. Nou-perfor- 
mance of such acts on the ])art of the wealtliy means only the 
abuse of wealth and resources, and performance by proxy is 
nothing but a mockery in religion. If the signiticance of 
such rites of worship towards Bhagavanis rightly understood, 
it does away with the necessity of doing those rites of wor- 

the :gr ^ 

(Ibid). This point has all eatly le.?n 

referred* to. 
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ship towards Bhagavan is rightlj^ understood, it does away 
with the necessity of doing those rites of worship to smaller 
deities which are laid down in the Karmakanda of the ve- 
das. 

9. By which comes next in order is meant servi- 
tude. This follows necessarily from the very nature of the 
relation between Bhagavan and Jiva. Indeed the concept of 

is so very imporlant in the Bhakti cult that it lies as 
an underlying principle in all other forms of devotional prac- 
tice based upon the various personal relationships^ and is such 
that it alone is capable of uplifting one in religious status, 
as is well said in the bhag. text — ?T5TriT^T^JTT?RJ 

Rjfra: I cft^rr^ ii. i6. 

From the very nature of such thought it follows again that 
a growing intensity of this sense of servitude goes pari passu 
with greater and greater hankering after realisation. This 
important concept of servitude, which is principally under- 
stood with reference to Bhagavan Krsiia, implies for that very 
reason a sense of inferiority and servitude to all beings in an 
equal and impartial degree, and as such it transcends the 
two important characteristics of equality and universal 
brotherhood which are the inevitable consequences of devot- 
ion to Bhagavan as Para mat mil. 

10. The next higher stage is Its superiority over 

has already been indicated in detail. 

11. By constant meditation in the lines indicated above 

1. From many bhag. texts, e. g., 

^TrnflPr^ ^ 

(X, 29), it appears that the idea of servi- 
tude underlies even the devotional love of the Go pis who 
oer-npy the highest place in the lielravchy of love demonstra- 
tions towards Krsna. 
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the devotee realises the iact that he is solely intended for no- 
thing but devotional worship and servitude to Bhagavan. In 
other words, he arrives at a stage in which he is capable of 
complete resignation to God. Such complete resignation is 
called Atmanivedana. It is the vstage in which the devotee 
thinks that whatever functions his self, his mind, his senses 
his body have to perform are all intended for the sake of 
Bhagavto. 

The various constituent elements of injunctory Bhakti des- 
cribed above are to be regarded not as independent factors but 
related to one another in-as-much as each of them contributes 
its mite to the same eternally flowing current of Bhakti. 
This close relationship is not at all aflected hy the fact that 
all these elements together are not practised by all. Our 
own experience shows that some practise this or that element 
Avhile others are attached to all comblmHl. Such diflerenc3 
in ] practice is caused by the difference in mentality between 
difterent individual beings : 

As the very name indicates, the practice of Injunctory 
Bhakti is solely guided by injunctions laid down in the scri- 
ptures. As such, Bhakti at this stage is a con litionai one, 
an 1 the fear of transgression lying at the root gives the re- 
quired impetus. But when there is fear entertained the prac- 
tice of devotion, however voluminous and intensive it might 
be, cannot be regarded as an easy flow coming out spontaneo- 
usly from the mind ; whereas the fact is that but for such an 
eiisy flow of current of devot on the summumbonum cannot 
be attained. Hence we are led to a consideration of the 
higher stage of Bhakti called Ragtouga. 


llaganuga or the Flowing Current of Devotion : — 

By Raganuga Bhakti is meant tliat devotion which follows 
the lines of tin' Ragatiinka bhakti et' riially displayed in the 
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su persons nous heaven by the Divinities of the bliss attributes 
towards Bhagavan Himself. For the meaning of Raganuga 
Bhakti therefore it is neces**ary to explain the meaning of 
Ragatmika. Now what is Kaga ? Broadly speaking, by Baga 
is meant the natural flow of desire for, or spontaueo\is inclina- 
tion towards, the enjo\nnent by a self or subject of the con- 
tact of its own not-self or object. To illustrate, the senses of 
sight etc. are naturally directed towards beauty and the like. 
From the very constitution it follows as a matter of necessity 
that the sense of sight always comes in contact with a form 
or beauty, the sense of hearing with a sound, the tactual 
sence with a skin, the sense of smell with a smell, the 
sense of taste with a rasa ; it is never found that the sense of 
sight comes in contact with smell, the sense of hearing with 
a sound, or the like. Whether the self wills or not, the five 
ditlerent sense organs cannot but come in contact with the 
five objects respectively. If the organism is in a normal state, 
such contact between a sense and its own object is sure to take 
place irrespectively of any influence or impetus (the main 
regulating force of the soul being of course always implied). 
Similarly, the various Divinities of the bliss attributes of 
Bhagavan, whose body, senses, mind etc. are ail made up of 
pure bliss, cannot but be attracted towards Bhagavan, cannot 
but contribute to the eternal ecstatic sports of Bhagavan. With- 
in these Divinities the only desire that can naturally take 
place is for contributing to tlie devotional joy towards Bhaga- 
van. Fur this spontaneous flow of devotion, the only condi- 
tion is that they are the presiding deities of the bliss attri- 
butes of Bhagavan, and no other condition is present. 

It thu^ appears that infinite bliss or Kasa is enjoyed by 
Bhagavan and made to be enjoyed by the Divinities through the 
instrumentality of the latt-r. Tills enjoyment, tliough 
till same in the wide sense in so far as it is enj<iynieut of suii- 
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reme pleasure, takes place in different ways owing to the 
difference in the bliss potencies of Bhagavan. In other words 
one and the same Infinite Rasa, which necessarily consists of 
a harmonious combination of different kinds of rasa, 
being reflected in the hearts of the different Divinites, 
appears differently owing to the difference 
in the mentality of those Divinities. By way of 
analogy we may refer to the concept of sensuous rasa as ex- 
plained in the Hindu Medical Science. Thus we find in the 
Charaka Sainhita— ST^T^- 
JijRn 

^cTTJff 

^ l ( Harinatha Vifara- 

das edition, p. 378). The origin of sensuous rasa is rainwater. 
But rainwater in this original state is something having no 
taste, whereas the sixfold rasas-Madhura, Amla Lavaua, 
Katu, Tikta and Kasaya are attributes that can be made 
known and distinguished only through the instrumentality of 
the sense of taste. It must be admitted therefore 
that in the original substance rainwater all the 
sixfold rasas inhere in a nonmanifest, subtle and indistingui- 
shable state. When that rainwater fallen from the sky mixes 
with the different movable and immovable substances on the 
surface of the earth, it appears differently through the medium 
of the difierent terrestrial objects, and these difterent manifes- 
tations of one and the same substance rainwater have been 
classified into the six rasas mentioned above — viz — as sweet 
in subffances like milk etc, as sour in Amalaki, as salty in 
some of the vegetables, as pungent in pipper, as bitter in Gu- 
lancha and as astringent in Haritaki. Thus the difference in 
the six- fold rasas is caused by the different substances imbib- 
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ing one and the same original source. Similarly, Bhagavan 
is the Highest Substance consisting of infinite supersensuous 
Rasa. Though this infinite Rasa is the eternal fountain-head 
of an infinite number of varieties of supreme pleasure, yet 
in it the varieties exist in a subtle nonmanifest and indistin- 
guishable state ; and, when displayed by the various Divinities 
of His bliss potencies, the same Infinite Rasa, though one and 
the same in this original state, appears differently through 
the medium of the hearts of those Divinities. These diversi- 
ties of Rasa have been classified by Vaisnava Philosophy into 
the fourfold supersensuous emotional feelings styled here Das- 
ya, Sakhya, Vfttsalya, and Madhura ur Kanta. Accordingly, 
the different ways in which those Divinities perform their 
respective natural functions of devotion are these four. Be- 
sides these four, there is another called Santa Bhakti which 
is to be distinguished from the four in-as-much as this is di- 
rected towards Bhagavftn as Paramatma while the four to 
Bhagavan as such. Thus we get five stages. Of these, the 
four methods of Bhakti which are nothing but four grada- 
tions in the heirarchy of the manifestations of devotional 
love towards Bhagavan Krsiia have already been described 
as those in which four kinds of personal relationship are 
brought about. 

Besides what we have already said on this point, we 
might indicate briefly their distinctive characteristics and 
difi*erentia. From the Bh3.g. text jffqx 
(XI, 19, 36) we know that the word means ‘unchangeable 
attachment to Bhagavan* which arises when the mind attains 
to a state of composure as referred to in the Gita text 

This, therefore, is the only main characteristic 
of Santa Bhakti. The weak point here, however, is that the 
devotion is not based upon an idea of a personal relationship. 
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These devotees, though following the cult of Bhakti, are 
desirous of Release as self-realisation and conceive of Bhagavan 
as the Absolute and Immanent Re<Tulator consisting of Bliss 
and Knowledge and hence such mode of devotion is also sty- 
led Jhaiianii^ra bhakti. The function of devotion is bas. d 
for the tirt»t time upon a ])ersonai relationship in the stage 
Dasya bhakti. Here on account of the personal relationship 
the volume of devotional practice or servitude to Bhagavan 
is greater than in the above, and consequently this Dasya 
bhakti has got one more feature, viz, servitude based upon a 
relationship { between a master and his servant) in addition 
to the characteristic of Santa bhakti. {Similarly, the differen- 
tia of the next higher stage Sakhya is the concept of a friend- 
ly relationship be j ween Bhagavan and the devotee, that of 
\atsalya is the concept of an affectionate relationship follow- 
ed by a desire to chide and rebuke so as to nurture the cliild- 
like Krsna, that of Madhura is the absolute want of hesita- 
tion and conventionality which is co-extensive with complete 
suppressoii of lordsliip by graceful charm. The last is the 

highest stage as already explained, and reaches the climax 
ill the ideal devotion of Radha. Briefly speaking, therefore, 

the character ist.c of Santa Bhakti is one, of Dasya two, Sakh- 
}a tnree, VA,tsalya four, Madhura five; and this gradation in 

the number of attributes Is similar to that in the case of the- 
attributes of i>he five elements akA^a and others. 

Notwithstanding the delicate points of difference betwmen 
the five stages, there is one thing common to tliem, viz, that 
t lie devotion in all the cases follows as a natural easy flow 
irrespectively of any impetus given by scriptural texts. Such 
intensity of feeling is called Raga, and the method of devo- 
tion proceeding tlierefrom is RagatmikA. Tlius we arrive at 
tlie proper detinition of these technical terms — 

1 

I! ( l^liaktlrasamTta^indhu, Purva II, 131) Ruga is exc3- 
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ssive concentration naturally directed towards the desired • 
Being Bliagavto, and the process of devotion based upon this | 
is called Eagatmika. This Ragatmika bhakti characterises ' 
only the constant associat es of Bhagavan in His beat! He sports. 
Exactly this stage cannot be reached by human beings; yet 
for the latter to attain the summum bonum called Prema it is 
necessary for the mind to be reduced to such a state in which 
a similar flow of devotion based upon these personal relation- 
ships aris?8. Such a state of the mind is indeed possible by 
means of constant practices for years and years together. Hence 
the Sadh^a bhakti this stage is called Raganuga. 

The superiority of this Raganuga bhakti over thelnjunc- 
tory one lies in the fact thatjwhila in the Injunctory bhakti 
devotional practice proceeds from a fear of the transgression 
that would be consequent upon non-compliance with the in- 
junctions of the scriptures, in the Raganuga it is irrespective 
of such injunedons and follows as a natural spontaneous 
flow. 

This irrespectiveness of scriptural injunctions, again, 
do^s not detract from the merit of Raganuga bhakti as the 
high'^sb D harm a, as a follower of the Mimansa system attem- 
pts to establish. Thus from Jaimini’s sutia — 

it appears that Dhanna is that which is enjoined 
by scriptural injunctions and that religious merit follows 
from a compliance with these injunctions. There is indeed 

truth in this statement, the more because it is corroborated 
by the Bhag. text — ■ 

JTJT sr ii 

which means that sinc^ the scriptural texts-5ruti and Smiti— 
ar? the commandments of Bhagavan, one not following them 
is a violator of Bhagavau’s commandments and as such cannot 
be regarded a dinn)tee of God’'. There is thus an apparent 
anomaly hero, and a reconciliation can be brought about in the 
following way:— Though B’uxkbi is the highest Dharms, 't is 
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differentiated from other kinds of Dliarma in many respects 
one of which is that devotional spirit-the main feature in the 
Bhakti Cult — -is not always necessarily guided by a detailed 
and accurate knowledge of scriptural injunctions as the other 
dharmas are: the main guiding foice in this* case is the in- 
trinsic potenc}^ and magnetic influence of the sweet names 
and auspicious qualites of Bhagavan. Experience shows 
that the attainment of the highest bouuui in this cult may 
be practicable in some cases even irrespectively of an accurate 
knowledge of scriptural texts. Indeed the injunctory force 
of scriptural texts is not to be ignored; but it is to be distinct- 
ly noted that such force is urgently necessary in those ca-es 
only when the mind is for many reasons not in a state of 
calmness and composure so as to bo fit for excessive devotion- 
al spirit but is very much suseetible to various distractions 
caused by wxrldiy a flairs. And in these cases the scriptural 
injunctions are to be strictly obeyed and considered as the 
best instrumentality for effecting that state of the mind in 
which a ferv^ent devotion, an insatiable hankering after rea- 
lisation, a natural uninterrupted flow of devotion will arise 
for the ultimate highest good of the individual being. The 
sole object of a strict compliance with the scriptural injunc- 
tions in the primary stage of Bliakti is thus to prepare the 
mind for that higher stage of devotion which is called Raga- 
nuga. If, tlierefore, such an enviable state of the mind is 

once reaehed-if, in other words, tlm object of the scriptural 

injunctions is fulfilled — , there is no longer feit any more 

necessity for a strict coinjdiance with these very injunctions. 
Inus at this higher stage of Bhakti, if the injunctions a*ro 

violated at all, such violat on is not to be considered 

as a wilful one but takes place rather spontaneously ; th^inind 

at this stage is so deeply concentrated towards the whole con- 
cept of Bhagavan, the Jiva has come up to such a high degree 
of buoyancy in devotional spirits, tint no other consciousnefcs- 
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there can be no fear of the transgression due to an unconsci- 
ous violation of the rules of scriptures. Wilful violation is 
always a sin, but not so an unconscious one. Moreover, the 
excessive devotional fervency whicli cliaracterises the Ragat- 
mika Bhakti is so very important in tlie cult of Bhakti, that 
even if one imitatingly follows this line of devotion from an 
insincere or sinister motive like the demoness Putana, he is 
amply rewarded by the grace of Bhagavan (cf. 

I T% 3^: wfr^\ i 

rTt f% 5 II, Bhag.) . The only thing to 

be carefully noted here is that the fervent devotion must al- 
ways be a consistent and sincere one, and never a sham mock- 
ery. Instances are not rare in the world’s history of reli- 
gion, in which a gross abuse of the salutory principles of reli- 
gion, a lamentable tyranny of religion, so to say, works 
greatest evils both to the individual and to the society. 
Take the case of the present state of many a 
follower of the Bengal Vaisnavism. What a serious 
havoc and mischief is being done to the good name and high 
prestige of the noble religion of the Vaisiiavas by many a so 
called saint and sham renouncer of the world! To think of 
tlie height of their folly and gross degeneratio»i simply shud- 
ders one to the bristle. In the name of Rilgiinugil Bhakti 
th-^se heretics of the first order are committing all sorts of 
hypocrisy, forgery, debauchery, loudness and what not. 
Such a pitiable state of things, such a regrettable tyranny of 
Vaiftiiavism is, I am afraid, mainly due to the blind and erro- 
nlous exposition of many a so called insincere irresponsible ex- 
pounders and gurus that came to rise in consequence of a sad 
misconc^l^tion of the lofty teachings of Lord Gouranga and 
His adherents and followers. The sooner this ghostly shadow 
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of Gaudiya Vaisnavism is made to disappear, the better for the 
country, for the world, for the prestige of Religion, for seekers 
after truth in the sphere of the Bhakti cult. Thus it appears 
1 hat the injunct ory force of scriptural texts applies with all strin- 
gency to those eases preeminently in which there is a mischie- 
vous show of Raganuga Bhakti and nothing in reality and 
earnest sincerity. The texts cited above, therefore, do not sig- 
nify that scriptural injunctions are to be ignored or violated. 

On the other hand these injunctions are strictly binding upon 
those who are far away from the stage of Raganuga; even 
those who have reached this stage are required to abide by 
the injunctions not so much for themselves as for putting a ^ 
check upon other people who might have done otherwise and 
so been led astray owing to sheer ignorance and gross folly. 

What is stated above, viz, that an excessive fervency and 
buoyancy in devotional spirit, even though displayed from an 
insincere and sinister motive, is amply rewarded by the grace 
of Bhagavan, requires a little explanation. The explanation 
can be made clear by means of an example ia which this very 
fact was illustrated, viz — the life of Sisupala. All his acts 
were directed in vindictiveness towards Krsna. Necessarily, 
throughout his whole lifv^ the only thought at all moments in 
his mind was the thought of Bhagavan ; but such deep concen- ^ 

tration was concealed by an outer covering in the shape of a 
motive of vindictiveness. Irrespectively of this outer cover- 
ing, Bhagavan was moved towards him simply on account of 
the inner spirit of devotion. The effect of the * within * can 
not but take place notwithstanding the ‘without’, just in 
the same way as a pill of quinine enclosed in a sugar coating 
cannot but cure malaria. Consequently, Bhagavan whom 
no amount of vindictiveness and ill-feeling, the effect of Tamas, 
can ever affect, and who is always conquered by the depth of 
meditation, favoured him wdh the desirable permanent good 
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in the shape of Sayujya Mukti. It. is here to be noted also that 
because of the oiitercovering of vindictiveness which occupies 
the lowest place in the heirarchy of springs of action, Sisupala 
Ciuld not attain the hio:h<'^st bonum Preina — a good that is 
attained by nothing short of the same buoyancy in devotional 
spirits manifested in a congenial and sympathetic way. 

This flowing current of meditation and excessive concent 
tration has been given such a high plac^ in Vaisiiava philoso- 
phy that this, even though manifested in an apathetic and 
vindictive way, is superior to Injunctory Bhakti directed 
syinpatheticall}^. 

From the above theory it appears that the injunctory for- 
ce of scriptural texts, though not discarded, is not regarded 
as compulsory and stringent in the case of Raganuga as in the 
case of Injunctory Bhakti. Hence also it might be doubted 
by some that one having reached the stage of Raganuga may 
be liable to commit wrongs and transgressions, and thereby 
liis liope of attaining summumbonum might be deferred. 
This doubt can be removed by saying that since a devotee of 
such a high order is not inclined even towards the permanent 
good like self-realisation (Mukti), how can liis mind have the 
slightest bend towards gross acts or wrongs 1 If at any rate 
such a devotee does commit a slight trangression at any time, 
this will be entirely counteracted forthwith by the depth of 
his meditation towards Bhagavan;the Immanent Regulator 
r<*siding in his heart will be ever ready to counteract the eflect 
of such a slight transgression. The idea here is similar to 
that stated in the Gita text — in- 

As indicated above, one of the distinctive features of Ra- 
giltmika Bhakti is that the practic ‘ of devotion is based upon 
various jiers )nal relationships brought about between Rhaga- 
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Vila and His constant associates. In the highest stage of such 
devotion i.e, the devotion of Eadha and her associate Gopis, 
various demonstrations of conjugal love are necessarily given 
a free play to . The theory of Vaisnava Religion, specially 
on this vital point, is, I am afraid, sev^erely criticised and 
stigmatised as an obscenity by many both here and abroad. 
While acknowleding that such sharp criticism nay naturally 
originate in a human mind, so full of obscenities and gross 
sensualities as it is, it must be admitted at the same time that 
this deplorable confusion of the supersensuous with the sensu- 
ous is simply based upon a miserable ignorance of the true 
theory of Vaisnava Religion. As a Ciution against such miser- 
able inii^eonception let us try to explain the point as follows;- 
111 the first place, it is quite a patent fact that a passion for 
God can never be the same as a sensual passion. Both indeed 
are desires, but, while the former is a desire entirely for effec- 
ting Bhagavto's sut^treine pleasure, the latter is a desire fur 
one's own pleasure. In the various demonstrations of 
sensual conjugal love which we find gmeral ly in the case of a 
liuman couple, there cannot be th^ slight tinge of doubt that 
the pleasure derived therefrom is really desired and enjoyed 
by the consort in question- Let us now look to the Bhag. text 
on this point— ^3 ^TRTr: ^ 

^ thorough explanation of this verse is 
useless for our present pin- pose. It is however quite apparent 
from the line that the Gopis in the midst of 
ecstatic sports indeed allow eil Kisna to make all sorts 
of demonstration of conjugal love: but the joint to 
bo carefully noted is that they had not the slightest 
desire for their own pleasure while such demonstration 
M’as going on. ^lay I now a^-k with all deference can any 
mortal woman be ever conca ved who wull not entertain any 
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the least desire for such sensual pleasure and who will not 
actually enjoy a pleasure of this kind however slight it 
might be? This at once conclusively proves that the love or 
passion manifttsed by the Gopis can never oine under the 
category of sensual love. If, again, in the face of this conclu- 
sion it be redargued — Why is it that Bhagavto takes to such 
sports ? Could His Krsnatna be affected had the Gopis not dis- 
played such demonstrations of conjugal love?” The only 
answer is what we get from the Yed, sutra 

Since the concept the Absolute Being centres round 
Infinite Bliss, whatever He does is nothing but a sport; and 
if the meaning of sports is to be really understood it must be 
indicated that in them infinite pleasure of the highest intensi- 
ty and similar in form to what is found amongst phenome- 
nal beings is eternally displayed ami flows in an eternal cur 
rent from the very nature of Bhagavan. And because th* 
pleasure derived from sensual conjugal love is universall} 
admitted as the highest intensity of worldly pleasures it is 
natural that the Absolute should display His sports in the 
midst of supersensuous pleasure of a similar kind, and it is 
this which is referred to in the Vedanta sutra quoted above. 
Besides, the Gopis are nothing but the Divinities of the bliss 
potencies of Bhagavan ; hence whatever the}" do in the demon- 
stration of conjugal love must also be understood as coming 
out as an ejisy natural flow from the very constitution of 
Bfiagavctri. Moreover, there are lots of texts to show that 
many a saint and ascetic whom no amount of worldly p>Da- 
sure cm affect in the least, (e. g. Uddhava) desire sucli plea- 
sure of conjugal love as is demonstrate<l by the Gopis ;this also 
proves that there is not the slightest tinge of S'^nsuality in the 
pleasure of the Oo[Is. We are thus convinced of the fact 
that the practice of devotion based upon the relationship of 
conjugal love as ilemouslrat id by llidha and her associate 
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Gopia is never to be confused with the demonstration of gross 
sensuality by a mortal pair. A farther question on this 
point would meet with the only answer that language 
there is no difierence between sensuality and supersensuous 
pleasure in idea or in reality, and that spiritualism or reli- 
gion is a mere absurdity.” 


CHAPTER V. 

SUMMUMBONUM— DIFFERENT 
THEORIES ABOUT IT. 

As indilcated at the very outset, the last topio for discuss- 
ion in the presfnit treatise is the suinmumbonum or the ulti- 
mate end or aim of philosophy as well as of religion. It was 
farther stated in the preceding pages that according to V. 
philo-tOphy the summuinbonuin is Frema or strictly speaking 
Preuia bhakli.^ This Preina bhakti, as already indicated and 
as will be made clear by and by, constitutes the natural func- 
tion of the self concealed from beglnniugless time under the 
influence of the Mtiya SaktL It is an ideal which is always an 
established thing and never to be produced; in other words, 
it was lying implicit so long as the Maya gakti was operating 
upon the self and is made explicit by nothing else than the 
two stages of Bhakti. By way of a comparison of the difi’erent 
theories of suinmumbonum advocated by philosophers, Indian 
as well as European, it will be observed how the concept of 
this summumbonum is fuller and richer than the rest, and, 
if I am all()\ve<l to say so, is the loftiest of all. It will also 
be bhown how th*s conG3j:t recmclUs within i'self all the 
various CDUcpt of smnmumbcmum, and for that veiy 
reason is and ought to be regarded as a concept ]>ar excellence. 

1. It is to he noted here that all exponTulers ot tiieVed. philoso- 
phy inelnding llanianuja and Madhwacliaryya, accept iiinkti 
as the high(‘st 'diTn of life; it is in I'engal \diisnavism ahme that 
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Indeed the topic of the ultimate aim of life has been dis- 
cussed at length by philosophers every where ; and from a care- 
ful review of the principal doctrines upon the point it appears 
that these philosophers have put forward three distinct things 
as the sunimumbonum, viz, (1) extinction of miseries, (2) 
attainment of pleasure, and (3) self-realisation. If we are true 
to the happy spirit of reconciliation which constitutes the 
distinctive mark of V. philosophic thought, we must admit that 
each of these three things no doubt partakes of the nature of 
'good' and as such may be regarded as the summumbonum 
from the stand point taken by a particular class of thinkers ; 
but all the views being minutely examined, it will appear 
that the firsb two cannot really be regarded as the highest 
good. The highest good must consist in something positive, 
and hence mere extinction of miseries which is a negative 
thing and so quite inexplicable and indescribable like a cypher 
can not be regarded as the highest good. Nor can the highest 
good consist in pleasure for its own sake; for it is a patent 
fact that pleasure is best obtained when least sought about. 
The more directly and eagerly we seek pleasure, the less plea- 
sure do we obtain. The more we are unmindful of it, the more 
do we get it. Thus whatever the character of the pleasure 
might be — sensuous or supersensuous, the doctrine of pleasure 
as the highest good is open to the paradox that the impulse 
towards pleasure if too predominant defeats its own aim'* 
(Dr. Sidgwick) The highest good thereof must consist in self- 

Prema is recognised as the sunmmmbonnm — the fifth obje- 
ct of huraau pursuit. This no doubt is the distinctive featu- 
re of Bengal Vaisnavism. Nor is it to be questioned that the 
concept of Prema has no scriptural basis, for its broad fea- 
ture, viz, the resignation of every act to the Highest Self, 
can be tracted to the beginning verse of the Isopanisad. 
Besides, Prema is notlujig but Mukti understood in a restrict 
ted sense, as will be indicated below. 
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realisation, and self-realisation, if properly understood and re- 
garded as conveying a clear and definite import, means noth- 
ing but Prema bhakti. Extinction of miseries and attainment 
of supreme pleasure are no doubt the concomitant consequen- 
ces of Prema Bhakti, but themselves they do not constitute the 
highest good. This our position may be justified by reference 
to some of the current principal doctrines of summuinborium. 

To begin with the ancient Greek philosophers, we find 
the theory of suiamumbonum as maintained by Plato seems 
rather vague and indefinite. While strongly in support of 
virtue as the ideal for an individual b-ing, he is not at all be- 
reft of his own clinging to the place of pleasure also in consti- 
tuting the ultimate good. To this latter effect he considers a 
life without enjoyment as too abstract and monotonous. Thus 
Plato’s view about the ultimate good may be briefly described 
as one in which both virtue and pleasui’e have a place; but 
the great defect of his theory is that he did not try to show 
clearly the relation between these two, nor did he demons- 
trate his own tacit assumption that the two should always be 
liarmoniously combined. This weak point, I am afraid, is 
mainly due to the fact that hi wanted to realise the exact 
significance of the life of an individual by reference to that of 
an ideal state and not to the relation between the individual 
and the Highest Being. 

Aristotle descnbis the highest good as -Eudaimonia' (wel- 
lbeing) which according to him consists in a perfect activity 
in a perfect life. The highest life, he tiilnks, is a contempla- 
tive or speculative life (what we call the life of science or the 
lift* of the student) which is essentially higher tlian the life 
of political activity ; yet he considers that even this higher 
life must be built up on a basis of civic virtue, in other words, 

the virtues that are required in a good c.tizm of a state are 

regard d by him as a condition of happiness. Accordingly, 
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the acquisition of the higliest good is to some extent depen- 
dent on extraneous conditions over which an individual has 
no complete control. It seems, iherefore, that though Aristotla 
d^scrib-^s the ultimate good as Eudaimonia, he does not ex- 
}»lain definitely the true import of this Eudaimonia; in 
otherwords, the two elements of rational activity and plea- 
sure, which together constitute the ideal, are tacitly assumed 
by him as closely related, but what this relation is, what the 
true content of the ideal is, is left unexplained. Besides, 
Aristotle's selection of Eudaimonia to denote what he else- 
where calls 'Human or Practicable good’, and the fact tliat 
after all we have no belter rendering for Eudaimonia than 
Happiness or Felicit}^ has caused no little misunderstanding 
of his system of morals. 

Am ;ng the cosmopolitan thinkers of Greece, we find two 
apparent!}^ op]X)sing theories advanced by the Stoics and the 
Epicureans. The ultimate end of action according to the 
Stoics, is to live according to nature — to adapt oneself to the 
direction of Reason which is bjth in the world and m 
individual self. If it is asked-what does Reason direct? ‘To 
live according to naLure’ is the one answer given by the 
Stoics, and thereby they involve themselves in a circular ar- 
gument. Sometimes, however, we are told that the ultimate 
end is ‘Life according to Virtue’: but this also leads us into 
the same circle, for Virtue is defined by them as Knowledge 
of good and bid in dilFerent circumstances and relations, and 
the two notions thus become absolutely coincident. As re- 
gards the place of Happiness in their system, we are told that 
Virtue is Hapf-ines? in so far as it frees ourselves from the 
perturbing influences of the vicissitudes of life and prepares 
the way fur th' state of composure and trau(iuUity. Taking 
all the diverse utterances into consideration, the only Stoic 
view about the ultimate end we get is ‘Extinction of mise- 
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ries and attainment of a tranquil t^tate/ At any rate, the 
full concept of summumbonum is not clearly explained. 

The Epicureans considered pleasure to be the highest 
good, but this pleasure, they contended, if it is to be the most 
valuable, must be the spiritual joy which consists in the un- 
perturbable composure of a wise-man's mind. This Egoistic 
theory is no doubt superior to Sensualistic Egoism ; but its 
chief defect lies in the fact that on account of a discourage- 
ment of active strenuous life as well as for the efforts of an 
epicurean sage solely directed towards the extinction of pain 
rather than in pursuit of positive pleasure, the concept of 
summumbonum according to them amounts to a negative 
thing, and hence it cannot really bo regarded as the summum 
bon urn. 

Turning to the mediaeval period, we find the ethical 
ideas of that period were influenced partly by those of Plato 
and Aristotle, and partly also by those of the Stoics, and by 
conceptions derived from Christianity. It is deemed useless 
therefore to deal separately with their view about the sum- 
mum bonum of life. 

If, again, we look to the modern period, we find two 
main theories growing side by side. Philosophers like Locke, 
Hume, Mill, Bain and Sidgwick hold that the summumbo- 
num of human life consists in the acquisition of pleasure as 
such. On the other hand, the greatest German philosopher 
Hegel and his followers are of opinion that ihe highest good 
consists in seif-realisation. Ilrs Perfection Theory was, it 
seems to me, developed very greatly by the most distingui- 
shed of such thinkers, viz ProfeS'^or Green. It is necessary, 
therefore, to deal with his theory in some detail. The want 
or defect which men are perpetually seeking to fill up is accor- 
ding to Green not the want of pleasure merely, or any super- 
ficial form of feeling, but something deeper and belong' ng to 
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our essential nature as spiritual beings. We f iel constantly 
the need of completing our own being, completing or reali- 
sing ourselves, or making ourselves all that we are meant to 
ho in the divine plan oE the world. This completing, reali- 
sing or filling up our nature is the good or the highest end to 
which we all naturally tend. And so far we can conceive 
and understand it, it is a moral end or good because activity 
will, conduct are the essence of our nature, so that the highest 
perfection of our nature is the real perfection of will. What 
then about pleasure or happiness? Has it no place in our 
moral scheme ? Yes, it has, but not as a direct object of desire 
but as an accompaniment and consequence of the fulfilling of 
the desire. If we make pleasure to be the direct end of our 
action, we soon give it our own purpose and gain no pleasure; 
at the same time we cannot desire and realise an end without 
getting pleasure from it as the consequence. But we now 
come to the final question-In what does this perfection of 
nature- this highest self realisation, the ultimate end or highest 
good of our nature, consist ? Here i)ideed an unavoidable diffi^ 
culty arises from the very nature of the case. For, how can 
we understand what perfection of spiritual nature is without 
being ourselves perfect ? Evidently we can understand such 
perfection only step by step in proportion as we ourselves 
attain it. Hence though we feel that there is always a 
higher stage of perfection which remains unattaint'.d, still wa 
can represent it to ourselves. Thus we might define moral 
good as that which satisfies the desire and wants of a rational 
moral agent, (i. e of an agent who has already perfected 
himself so far as to be able to judge beforehand along what 
lines his future development will extend). Now it is clear that 
this is a circular definition — that line of action is good which a 
good man desires and approves, and a good man is one who 
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approves of such a line of action. But something of the cir- 
cle is unavoiklable. In short, self realisation can be explained 
only as a gradual reproduction in our minds, from our own 
finite points of view, of an ideal present already in a universal 
consciousness. 

From the above it appears that Green though he has bit- 
ted upon the right point, is unable to explain clearly the full 
import of self realisation and thereb}^ involves himself in an 
inextricable cii^cular reasoning. The term selfrealisation 
no doubt implies an act, but the exact nature of this act of 
the (finite) self with reference to the (Infinite) .Self need be 
clearly pointed out. This failure on the part of Green, which 
makes his theory full of vagueness and repetition, is, I am 
afraid, due to the fact tliat he could not realise the meaning 
of the full concept of the Absolute Being, the relation be- 
tween tlie Absolute and individual soul, and the proper means 
to be adopted for attaining self-realisation. It will be shown 
how these weak points in the Self-realisation Theory can be 
avoided if we regard Prema Bhakti as the summumbonuro of 
human life to be attained only by means of Bhakti. 

Let us consider some of the Indian theories on the sub- 
ject. The best way of indicating the development of Indian 
phi losophscal and religious thought is to begin with what is 
described us the lowest stage. The system of Ch&rvaka is 
generally described as such. The only end of man is here 
described as enjoyment proved by sensual pleasures. But 
from the trend of argument basotl upon the admissibility of 
perception alone as the source of knowledge and relating to 
the enjoyment of worldly objects which are mixed with plea- 
sure as well as pain, it also appears that avoidance of pain 
might b.' regarded b}^ this system as the end of man. There 
is a vaguenob*' on this point. At any rate the system as it 
stan<ls is to b> rejected so far as the sumnuunbonum is concer- 
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nei ] ; for h not only conflicts with the fundamental principles 
of Hindu r«eligious thought, but is not acceptable even to the 
present state of the materialism in Europe. 

According to the Buddhistic theory, as it is generally des- 
cribed, the summumbonum is ‘Extinction of miseries, arising 
from the extirpation of desires etc. — the stream of cognitions 
and impressions’. The latter, viz, annihilation of desires, is 
thus described as the means to the end called here Nirvana. 
Here also the summumbonum is described as a negative 
thing and hence should not be properly called the highest good, 
for Release according to this theory means ‘ passing over into 
non-being’. 

The Samkhya system holds that the summumbonum con- 
sists in the absolute annihilation of miseries, brought about 
by the discriminating knowledge of Prakiti and Purusa. This 
also is evidently described as a negative thing and hence can- 
not proper 1 3^ be regarded as the summumbonum. 

The Nya^^a and Vailesika s^^stems agree in holding that 
the summumbonum consists in the absolute abolition of pain, 
but differ as to the means for attaining that end. Some how- 
ever, e, g , Madhavacharj^’ya draw a fine distinction between 
these two doctrines of summumbonum. While according to 
the Vaisesika sj’'stem the state of emancipation is one of abso- 
lute freedom from all connexion with attributes, with the Nai- 
yav'ikas the soul even in this state is attended with bliss and 
samvit or cognition. But it is to be noted that according to the 
Njw^a sj^stem attributes arise onl}^ when there is conjunction 
of the self and mind, and hence the state of emancipanon ac- 
cordins: to this view cannot but be an absolute freedom from 
all connexion with attributBS, in other words, bliss and cogni- 
tion cannot be attached to the state of absolute abolition of 
pain. Notwithstandiug minute ditfM*enc\s, all these sj’steins 
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are open to ouo serious defect, viz that soiaeiliing negative is 
degcx'ibed as the summumboiium. 

Tlie Mimamsa system solely concerned with the Kar- 
ma Kanda of the Vedas, holds that the summumbonura con- 
sists in thf Apurva (merit) produced by the due performance 
of sacriticial rites as enjoined in the Vedas. Against this view 
it might be said that whatever is produced by means of non- 
permanent destructible objects e.g. a jar produced by clay 
cannot but be transitory and destructible. Sacrificial rites 
are performed with destructible objects like faggots, ghee and 
the like, and conseijuently tiie Apurva which is here described 
as something produced by the performance of such rites must 
itself be a non-permanent thing. Thus the Miinamaist’s doct- 
rine of summumbonum is to be highly deprecated in-as-rauch 
as it characterises it us something non-permanent, quite contrary 
to the tact that the highest good always consists in something 
permanent. From this criticism, however, it is not to be understood 
that Bhakti also, meaning an act, is non-permanent ; foraccord- 
ing to our theory Bhakti is not a thing to be produced but an act 
in which the manifestation of bliss and knowledge— the essen- 
tial attributes of the soul, which was obscured and contracted 
by Karina, is made explicit and posited. 

Otheis again iiold that tlie summumbonum consists in 
the union (Yoga) of the individual soul with Paramatma, 
and this union, they say, arises in coiisequeuce of high inten- 
sity of thought about the contiguous existeiicj of Paramatma 
and Jiva. The question is— what is the meaning of this 
Yoga? It may mean either (Ij that the individual »oul is 
transformed into Pramatma, or that (2) the two entities under- 
going a ti ansloi'ination become one. In the first case, owing 
to the lutriusic difterence admitted by these philosophers bet- 
ween PramStma and soul, the soul can never be intrinsically 
tiausforined into Pramatma just iii the same way as an iron 
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rod though excessively heaied (i. e. brought into contact with 
fire) can never be transformed into fire. In the second case, the 
admission that ParamAtma undergoes a change is quite con- 
tradictory to the very essential nature of Pai*ainatina, and hen- 
ce can never be upheld. The only meaning possible of union 
is that by constant meditation in an uniutei’rupted flow of 
thought the soul can attain to that state in which it ever re- 
mains with Paramatma, performing its own function of devo- 
tion, and never deviates from Him. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE HIGHEST GOOD OR SUMMUMBONUM 
IN THE VAISNAYA SYSTEM. 

If we look to the VedA-iita system, we find the summum 
bonum is characterised as Mukti by the followers of Sankara. 
This Mukti according to their view consists of three elements, 
viz (1) absolute merge or absorption of soul in Brahman, (2) ab- 
sence of the consciousness of any feeling what-so-ever, hence 
no feeling of joy, (3) extinction of miseries caused by the with- 
drawal of Maya or illusion. The first factor is established by 
them mainly on the basis of scriptural texts such as 

III, 2, 9), 

( Vrh. IV, 4, 6 ) in which 
th) ideas of or and are taken by 

them as identical. But the fact is, there is some diflerence in 
meaning, for otherwise the Sruti would be regarded as a fruit- 
less repetition and the mere mention of any one of the three 
e.g. would have been quite enough. To avoid 

such repetition of ideas the word or what is also 

called is to be understood to mean that tiie indi- 

vidual does not attain sameness or identity wdth Brahma but 
posits its own intrinsic similarity to Brahman, the similarity 
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which consists in the attributes of bliss and knowledge and 
which was lying concealed and suppressed by the Maya Saktl 
of Brahman. This decDrine of similarity is also clearly stated 
in tli3 text ( Mund. Ill, 1,3) 

where means not identity but similarity, and in the Gita 

text (XIV, 2) where 

evidently means the same, and also in the text 

trt 

(Cbha. Vm, 3, 5 , also Maitri. II, 2). 

Thus from all the texts it appears that in the state of release 
the soul does not become identical with Brahman but stands 
to Brahman in the relation of diti’erence as well as nou-difie- ^ 
rence. The difference between Brahman and a released soul is 
referred to in the Vedanta Sutras^ 

ii?ri^ffrr?g'rq; ( I V d., i^), ^rfJTJTr^^T^f^ra (iv, 4 , 211, 

( I. 3, 2 ). 

1. These three sutras have been thus interpreted by Ramanuja 
—The SutradV, 4, 17 means that the difference betvreea 
Brahman and soui must be admitted since there ai*e many 
leading scriptural texts which speak of universal ruling and 
world-controlling power with exclusive reference to the 
Supreme Person, and since in all those cases the contexts in 
no way suggest the idea of the released soul, and hencethere ^ 
is no reason to ascribe such power to the latter/ The Sutra 
IV, 4. 21, means that the conclusion arrived at in the above 
sntra viz the ineqjiality between Brahman and Jiva is con- 
firmed by the further fact that the text directly teaches the 
released soul to he equal to Brahman in so far only as enjoy- 
ing direct insight into the true nature of Brahman. The 
Sntra 1, o, 2, means that the Person, who is the abode of 
heaven, earth and so on, is also dc'd ired )>y the text to be 
what is to be reached by those vviio ate released from the 
bondage of Samvara i.o. existence. From this it evidently fol- 
lowes that there is no identity between Brahman and indi- 
vidual soui. 
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From fchs second factor it appears that the nature of 
Brahman being, according to their view, bliss, the soul in re- 
lease becomes bliss ; but this is quite unwarranted by facts, 
for possibly no desire can arise for becoming bliss or happi- 
ness, all desire is for attaining happiness. Hence if there is 
thus no desire for such a state oi release, the injunctorv force 
of all scriptural texts would be regarded as nil and the state 
itself in which there is no feeling of joy is a futile object for 
which no effort would b3 undertaken and no desire entertai- 
ned. In a word, there would be no at all That 

in the state of release there is a consciousness of some feeling — 
there is felt sonie pleasure or happiness, is clearly established 
br such texts as 

etc (Chh^ Vil, 25, 2) And we already explained that 
true self-realisation is that in which pleasure though not desi- 
red arises as an inevitable concomitant consequence. As to 
the Vrh. text fll, 4, 12,), it is to be noted that it does not 
declare that the released self has no consciousness, but only 
that in the case of that self there is abs5Qt that knowledo^e of 
birth, death etc, which in the Samsara state is caused by the 
connection of the self with the elements. 

The third factor also is untenable, since, according to 
their view the sole reality being Brahman, this Brahman 
whos3 nature is pure bliss can never come in contact with 
miseries due to Nescience; and consequently the question of 
the rise of miseries and so of the annihilation of miseries can 
not arise at all. 

Thus the doctrine of summumbonum as Mukti defined 
above according to the purely monistic theory of the Vedanta is 
untenable; and the untenability isowing to the wrong inter- 
pretation of the Vedanta whereby Brahman is described as 
pure bliss and know'ledge~as a non-differenced Subs^tance. 
The true interpretation of the Vedftnta upon w^hich Vaisuava 
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religion is based describes Mukti as that intuition or sight 
of the Highest Lord which, being the natural state and fun- 
ction of the individual soul but being obscured by the influe- 
nce of the Maya Sakti of Bhagavan, is posited on the destruc- 
tion of the said influence by the only means of Bhakti. (cf — 
gi|»itr^T^S7r^ H, 10, 6). 

This intuition or sight of the Highest Lord may take 
place in two ways, viz-(l) that the Highest Lord may 
reveal Himself to the contemplative mind alone 

(-) He may present Himself to the mind as well 
as to the diflirent sense organs 

the causality of Bhakti operates alike in both the cases, yet 
there is some difference between the two. The sensuous na- 
ture of the mind is no doubt transformed into the 

spiritual superseasuous one in both the cases by means of dev^o- 
tional practices; in other words, all the previous impressions 
and ideas caused by the operation of the Maya Sakti are 
entirely abolished, and the mind is thereby reduced to a 
state of complete tranquility and calmness. But in the latter 
case, by reason of the excessive fervency of devotion and the 
consequent overflowing grace of Bhagavan, the sense organs 
also are similarly transformed and reduced into the super- 
sensuous nature and thereby the Highest Lord appears be- 
fore the devotee just in the same way as in the phenomenal 
world one being bodily presents himself before another so as 
to be directly and vividly perceived by the latter. Briefly 
speaking, the difference between the two kinds of intuition or 
sight is in respect of vividness and perspicuity. The most 
essential condition however for both the two cases consists in 
all fetters of the heart being rent asunder, all doubts being re- 
moved and all impressions of previous acts being entirely 

1. See Appendix. 
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effaced, as we come to know from the Sruti text 

etc. The sole requisiteneas of this condition of tran- 
quility of the mind might be more clearly explained by refe- 
rence to Bhag. texts. We know that during the manifest 
Lila many beings like Indra and others could not have the 
same intuition of K]^ua as the Gopas and Gopis had, although 
Krsna appeared before all. The only reason is that on 
account of the mentality of those beings not till then reaching 
the state of composure, Krsna did not reveal Himself to them 
in His intrinsic Selfhood but concealed Himself under the 
screen of His Yoga Maya Sakti (cf, 

- in the case of Sisupala again we know 

from the same Bhag. texts that before the total annihilation 
of his body he could not sight the Lord in the desirable way ; 
it was only after his vindictive spirit was entirely effaced, 
after the last trace of obstructing impressions was removed 
by means of the supersensuous halo of His own attributes, 
after the corporeal frames, gross as well as subtle, were 
utterly destroyed, thatKrsna presented Himself before 
pala in His intrinsic selfhood, and thereby Sisupala was 
graced with the Sayujya Mukti. 

The state of the mind which has not attained such tran- 
quility and cleanliness has been broadly classified into two, 
viz-(l) those minds that are averse to the Supreme Lord 
a])d (2) those that are hostile to Him. The former again is 
subdivided into two — (1) those that are so completely addic- 
ted to worldly objects that they remain quite indifferent to 
Him even during His Prakata Lila, (2) those that are full of 
contempt towards Him e. g. Indra during the manifest Lila. 
The latter also admits of two subclasses — (1) some not being 
able to realise the graceful charm of the Lord are ill-dispo- 
sed towards Him e. g. Kalayavana during the Praka^ Kllfti 
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(2) some again are vindictive towards Him e. g. the demoniac < 
heroes and warriors daring the Prakata Lila. The fine dis- 
tinction between these four classes may be explained thus by 
way of analogy. The taste of a sweet thing to a tongue 
affected with biliousness appears in four different ways as our 
medical experience shows, vi 55 -(l) some do not taste it with^ 
out showing any feeling of contempt and disregaid, 

(2) some do not taste it and at the same time show 

a feeling of contempt, (3) some again accept the sweet 

thing and taste it unwillingly and with averseness be- 
cause they are fond of bitter things (4) while others taste it 
as a bitter thing and show an averseness while tasting. Sani 
lar is the distinction in the case of the above fcur classes of 
mental state. 

On this in*^aning of Miikti as sight of the Lord the Siuti 
text is ^ ^ 

‘ Mukti thus defined is of five kinds tl) Salukya 
(2) Sardti, (3) Sarupya, (4) Samipya and (5) Sayujya. Salo- 
kya means The being entitled to a habitation in the supers ^n 
suous highest heaven-the abode of Bhagavan . Sarsti means 
‘acquiring a lordliness (similar to that of the Absolute Lord) 
in the same supreme place,. Sarupya means ‘gaining a form 
and complexion similar to those of the Lord'. Samipya jS the 
acquisition of a right to go near the Supreme Lord, and 
Sayujya means merging in the supreme halo of the lustre of 
Blr^gavan. Of these, the Sayujya Mukti is not given so much 
importance as the others in the system of V. Philosophy, for in 
this state the individual personality of a Jiva vanishes though 
temporarily, and this fact is contradictory to the fundamental 
principles of V. Philosophy. Yet the Bhag. texts recognise it 
to some extant simply to show how the cult of Bbakti is to hi 
regarded as the excellent means whereby all the bonums 
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recogaised by all the different systems of religion prevailing 
anywhere in the world can be acquired according to the desire 
of the devotee. The lesser importance of this Sayujya Mukti 
is illustrated by the fact that those beings like Sisupala and 
others that were granted this bonutn were again relieved of 
that state and made His associates in the eternal Lila so as to 
make them attain the highest bonum-Prema Bhakti. 

Characteristics of Mukti : — 

The first and most essential characteristic of Mukti in all 
the fiv^e different stages is that in it there takes place that in- 
tuition or direct perception ui the Absolute Lord which as a 
bonum is far superior to all the bon urns in other systems of 
philosophy both Indian and European. This intuition is in- 
evitably attended with supreme pleasure, for Mukti is nothing 
but the posit meat of the intrinsic nature of a Jiva wl ich na- 
ture consists in bliss and knowledge. 

Secondly, Mukti is something beyond the jurisdiction of 
the MAya and hence called Guua.tita. Unless and until all 
fetters of Karma are rent asunder, such a state cannot be 
reached, (cf. ^tc ) 

Thirdly, it is a state from which theie is no more fall or 
rtitura into the world. This is clearly stated in the la^t Sutra 
of the Vedanta — as well as in the Gita text 
^ W ( XV, 6 ), and in the Srn-. 

ti text tf ^ (ChhA VIII, 15, 1) Fourthly, it en- 

tails the exhaustion of all acts that have already begun to, 
fructify and consequently the abolition of all pain. Fifthly, it 
implies that not only the gross body but th3 subtle body also 
is utterly put an end to. As to this point there is the Tandi- 
na Sruti ^ ^rTTrm 

1 5 cited in Pritisandarbha, p. 693. These 
are some of the common characteristics to be considered along 
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with the distinctive features of each of the five different kinds 
of Mukti mentioned above. 

From the above it appears that there are three main ele- 
ments in Mukti, viz — (1; intuition or sight of the Lord, (2) 
attainment or rather regaining of the natural bliss or beati- 
tude which was so long lying concealed, (3) Extinction of mi- 
series. The first two factors being positive in character cons- 
titute the summumbonum in the proper sense of the term, 
and these factors are inseparably connected or coextensive. 
Bliss therefore plays an important part in the summumbonum; 
but if bliss is to constitute a factor in the summumbonum, 
it must be the highest bliss or greatest supersensuous pleasure. 
What then is this higliest bliss ?~Froin various ^ruti texts 
g- ^ (Taitt. II, 8, 1 ), 

iv, 3 , 33), 

(Vrh. iv, 3, 32), ^ 

(iN^simhottaratapani), we know that pleasure reach- 
es the culminating point in respect of quantity as well as 
quality in the Absolute Lord alone and is such that no words 
can describe it, no mind can conceive of it. Hence it is Bha- 
gavan alone — ^the Kasa of the Upanisads — that is the only 
source of that pleasure which constitutes an element in the 
summumbonum, and to this effect Mukti is referred to in 
the texts ^ ( kiiflwing or 

realising the bliss of Brahman an individual soul fears not 
a.iy thmg, Tait II, 4. 1 ), T%4k ^ 

(Vrh. II, 4, 8, also IV, 5, 4). Then the question, is, how to attain 
.such pleasure?' We have already noticel that the best way 
of attaining pleasure is not to desire it ; the more we are un- 
mindful of a pleasure, the more we get it. Hence though the 
attainment of the supreme pleasure which constitutes the most 
essential attribute of Bhagavau is an inseparable factor in the 
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sammumbonum, yet we must admit that this cannot be the 
highest object of desire. But, since the highest good consists 
in the highest object of desire, it is necfssarj- to show what 
this highest object of desire is. It is nothing but the intutiou 
or sight Lord; and, if it is to be inevi- 

tably attended with the highest pleasure, this sight must bs 
of a very high order and not an ordinary one we generally 
experience. We preeeive many things in nature, but few 
attract our notice and create our interest and cause our delight. 
In the sphere of science, for instance, mere perception counts 
for nothing unless it turns into an observation which by way 
of creating an interest and delight on the part of the observer 
leads to many a marvellous discovery. We sight many peop- 
le here and there, but those only create our delight with 
whom a personal relationship — a loving personal relationship 
like fraternity, friendliness, conjugality or the like is establi- 
shed ; and in such cases the sight or perception is not merely 
a side glanci which is purely effected by the sense of sight 
alone, but one which is constantly repeated over and over 
again and which, being net merely the sight of the form but 
also of the thought, is one in which all the different sense or- 
gans as well as the organs of action equally perform their 
respective functions. Similarly, in the case of Bhagavan that 
sight causes the greatest pleasure which is repeated over and 
over again and which is not merel^^ the sight of the spiritua - 
ised eye but an act in which all the supersensuous senses ar 
actively engaged in performing their respective functions as 
if out of a spirit of vying each other. In the language of 
Tennyson we might say that though in the state of the five 
different Muktis mentioned above the cross lightning of the 
four eyes of Krsna aiid his devotee might flash a devotional 
love into fiery life, but that love is seldom but master of all 
which follows the deardimiuutives characterising the four- 
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fold personal i^elationship that is eternally displayed bet« 
ween Krsna and His constant beatific associates. In other 
words, the sight of the highest Lord must no doubt be effected 
by the eye-like Bhakti, but, if the vision is to be the clearest 
of all, the eye of Bhakti must be tinged with the collyrium 
of Prema; and then and then only the highest supersensuous 
pleasure will be effected. 

We now come to a stage in which what was so long Muk- 
ti as a mere sicrht of the Lord becomes the clearest vision of 

O 

the same lord and gets the app^ilation ol Bhakti — I mean the 
highest stage of Bhakti which was previously indicated as 
Prema Bhakti. 

The word Prema Bhakti therefore means an act of devo- 
tion in which fervent love (called here Priti ) towards Bhaga- 
van plays an important part as the underlying principle; and 
it is by means of such intense love alone that Bhagavfin rea- 
lises the highest pleasure — by this alone He is conquered, so 
to say, by the devotee for whose satisfaction he can do any- 
thing and everything at all tlmea under ail circumstances. By 
this act not only the highest pleasure of Bhagavan is effected, 
but a feeling of intense supersensuous joy is al“0 felt by the 
devotee himself. This therefore is truly and preeminently 
called self-realisation — it is a realisation by the self called de- 
votee of the Highest Self Bhagavan who eternally realises 
His own bliss by means of His bliss potency and thereby 
makes the devotee also realise the same supreme pleasure as 
much as practicable — it is a realisation of such a wonderful 
character that the devotee though not unconscious of the sup- 
reme feeling of joy is however lesser and lessor conscious the 
more and more he advances in the heirarchy of gradations. 
The meaning of self-realisation which is only vaguely under- 
stood and expressed by the school of Prjf3ssor Green is thus 
clearly explained and estab^^^^hed on a sound and sure basis 
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by the system of Vaisnava philosophy. The very term ‘rea- 
lisation’ no doubt indicates an act irrespectively of any biassed 
commentary, and this meaning is the self-same implication 
following naturally and easily from the etymology of the word 
Bhakti. 

This act is further designated as Seva or servitude to 
Bhagavan, and is one in which the mind and the different 
senses of the devotee having got a spiritualistic nature are 
equally engaged in performing their respective functions— 
directed towards nothing but the pleasure of Bhagavan, and 
whatever contributes to Bhagavan s pleasure cannot but cause 
the pleasure of the devotee. The latter pleasure, however, is 
not the object of desire, but follows as an enevitable concomi- 
tant consequence. The sole object of desire here is servitude 
to Bhagavan, so much so that even the pleasure called here 
Premtoanda which follows as a matter of necessity is some- 
times regarded as an obstacle, as it were, if it causes such 
physiological chang^^s as impede the act of Seva. 

It thus appears that Mukti understood in this restricted 

sense is really to be designated as Prema Bhakti or accura- 
tely speaking Priti Bhakti. And if Mukti in the wide sense 
be regarded as the summumbonum, Priti Bhakti should be 
fittingly characterised as the highest summumbonum. Or, to 
use the current phraseology, we might sa}^ that according to V. 
philosophy the summumbonum or the highest good consists iu 
Priti Bhakti, whereas the concept of Mukti as appears in the 
above five grades of Mukti, Mukti as understood by the school 
of Saiikara, self-realisation as explained by the school 
of Green, and all the lower concepts of summumbonum accord- 
ing to the various classes of thinkers Indian and European all 
these objects which are the enevitable concomitant consequence 
of the attainment of Priti Bhakti should be regarded as so many 
bonums. and thereby the reconciliation of V. philosophy with 
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all other current sj^’^tems of philosophy would be clearly 

^ brought about. 

i What, then, is the relation between Mukti and Bhakti ? 

We ha ve already seen that since Bhakti is the only means of 
realisation, even Mukti the lesser bonuin than Priti Bhakti 
cannot be attained by any means other than Bhakti, far be it 
said of the latter. This superiority of Priti Bhakti is so 
much emphasised in the system of Y. philosophy that for the 
purpose of attainment thereofeven a desire for Mukti is regar- 
ded as belonging to the lower grade in the heirarchy of springs 
of action and placed almost un the same footing as a low pro- 
pensity. The attendant pleasure in the state of Mukti is no 
doubt of a supreme nature absolutely different from sensuous 
pleasure; but the supreme pleasure consequent upon the 
attainment of Priti Bhakti is of such a high order that even 
those saintly devotees who at first have voluntarily accepted 
the bonum of Mukti are describ?d in the Bhag. texts as show- 
ing a good deal of hankering after the sununumbonum 
Priti Bhakti and carrying on devotional practices accord- 
ingly. So we find in the Sowparna Srubi text 
#rfT that He (Krsim) should 

always be devoted to and meditated upon till the attainment 
of Mukti ; and even those that are thus favoured with this 
good should continue their devotional practices till they attain 
the summuinbonum. The Nrs. Tapani Sruti ^ ^ 

(II, 4) points to the same con- 
clusion, viz that Hi-Kysna — is devoted to and worshipped by 
all — by those that are desirous of release and those also that 
have attained it. The Gita texts teach the same doctrine, 
viz. that amongst the different grades of realisers of truth, 
one having attainei Mukti and marked with a devotion of 
fervent love is r egarded the most preeminent ^(rTi 
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17). From these and various other 
scriptural texts it is quite evident that between Priti Bhakti 
and Mukti there exists the same relation of Bhedabheda 
which characterises the whole system of Vaisuava philosophy, 
difference because the former is a summumbonum while the 
latter a bonura, non-difference because the three factors viz., 
sight of the Lord, consciousness of a feeling of supreme joy, 
and extinction of miseries are common to both. 


CHAPTER VIE 

DEFINITE CHARACTER & CONTENT OF PREMA 
BHAKTI— THE SUMMUMBONUM. 

The peculiar excellent practice of devotion called priti 
Bhakti is thus established as the summumbonum in V. phi* 
losophy. But such practice, as already explained more than 
once, is based upon certain personal relationships which are 
similar to those amongst phenomenal beings-preeminently 
amcngest men. This similarity might create some misconcep- 
tion in the minds of many about the aupersensuous nature of 
the love between Bhagavan and devotee, and hence it is ne- 
cessary to go a little deeper into this point by way of analys- 
ing the meaning of the word Priti. The similarity has been 
nicely stated in the Visim Purana text 

m ii 

Apparently'' the text means — ^Let not that love of personal rela- 
tionship go away from ray heart while I am engaged in medi- 
tation upon You — the love which is never to be effaced and 
which is similar to what exists between ignorant people and 
mundane objects. The word Priti in Sanskrt is used in two 
senses, viz (1) that it means happiness, being a synonym for 
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(^) means the attribute 

of fondness or affection synonymous to 5ft 

Psychologically speaking, both the terms no doubt imply emo- 
tion, but there is some difference. Happiness is an agreeable 
emotion arising from the consciousness of gain or advantage 
of any kind either to one-self or to another. It is closely re- 
lated to the sense feeling, and even though the gain or advan- 
tage might refer to others, as a feeling it is egoistic in charac- 
ter, The emotion of love, on the other hand, is a sentiment or 
emotionardisposition manifesting itself in particular emotions 
and actions and illustrated when we are disposed to seek the 
welfare of the beloved object irrespective of any censideration 
of personal pleasure. Thus, though it might have a self-re- 
garding significance, it is not btrictly eogistic in character — • 
it is more altruistic then egoistic. To put the thing in ano- 
ther way, we might say that in the emotion of love or friend- 
ship or affection ther$ are present three main elements, viz. 
(1) an agreeableness towards others as objects, (2) a disposi- 
tion towards, or longing for, these others which is based upon 
the agreeable feeling, (3) a consciousness of pleasure which is 
caused by a relation of those two factors. Thus vve see while 
the thing concerned with the feeling of happiness is the self 
or substance in which this emotional attribute iulxeres, in the 
case of love etc both the loving self and the beloved not-self 
are alike concerned.^ 

On the basis of this difference between happiness and 
love, the word Priti in the above verse is to be taken in the 
sense of love and not of happiness; for, had it been taken in 
the latter sens?, a new word would have been 

supplied so as to bring out the egoistic character just now ex- 
plained, Accordingly, the text is to be interpreted to mean 

1. S^e Appendix. 
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thut thb love to Bhagavaa Kreiia when meditated upon in an 
uninterrupted flow of thought should be similar to the love 
between mother and children, between husband and wife and 
so on, only so far as the altruistic character of the emotional 
feeling is concerned. The difference however, between, these 
two loves is that while the latter consists of a function of the 
Maya Sakti, the former consists of the Swarupa Sakti. 

Such being the case, the Priti or, accurately speaking, the 
Bhagavati Priti may be briefly defined as that natural and 
spontaneous flow of divine love which is absolutely uninter- 
rupted by any other thought or desire, which is nothing but 
the function of the essence of the bliss potency of Bhagavan, 
which purely consists of thoughts and desires quite congenial 
to the concept of divine servitude, which is ever on an increa- 
se in arithmetico-geometrico-harmonical progression, which 
throws into the background all other objects of human pursuit, 
which, capable of a classification into various emotional feel- 
ings, attains the highest development in the supreme consorts 
of BhagavSn, and which is the only thing that can subjugate 
even the Highest Lord.^ 

The Priti Bhakti, which considered in the general charac- 
ter is thus established as the summuinbonum, possesses cer- 
tain distinctive attributes, and these attributes operate in 
two ways, viz (1) that they effect a varied improvement 
upon the mentality of a devotee by way of generating various 
grades of divine emotional feelings, (2) that they arouse a dis- 
tinctive consciousness in the devotee s mind to that effect; 
We may arrange them in the following heirarchy of super- 
springs of action from the lowest to the highest. Thus the 
Priti or love — 

(a) causes a buoyancy of feeling in the devotee’s mind ; 

(b) generates an affectionate love: 

i. Jfee Aj pendix. 
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(c) arouses a friendly love ; 

(d) causes a supersensuous abhimana due to excessive 
love ; 

(e) softens and melts the heart; 

(f) deepens (e); 

(g) makes (f) appear as ever fresh; 

(h) overwhelms the mind with unparallelled ecstatic 
effusion of love ( highest stage ).^ 

In (a), there arises a consciousness of the Absolute Lord 
being the sole reality to be realised and a consequent thought 
that nothing else is to be resorted to. In (b), the love of the 
Absolute Lord is never to fade away in spite of any impede- 
ment however great; the excess of love owing to such affec- 
tionate feeling is very common in the world with respect to 
an irrational animal e.g. love towards a domesticated animal 
is always greater than that towards an undomesticated one. 
In (c), no amount of conventionality ever arises in the mani- 
festation of devotional love. In (d), love of the Lord for his 
devotee becomes so very great — the mind of the Lord in His 
infinite potencies is mastered in such a way by the devotee that 
even He also feels diffidence and fear ab^ut His love being 
affected in the least. Similarly, by greater and greater deve- 
lopment in intensity the devotional love reaches that state of 
climax which is called Mahabhava. A detailed exposition of 
these various stages is, as already -said, beyond the scope of the 
present treatise. It wdll suffice here to say that according to 
the theory of Vaisnava philosophy the sumraumbonuin of a 
human being is that which occupies the lowest stage in the 
above heirarchy and which is differently styled as Priti Bhak- 
ti or Prema Bhakti or Dasya Bhakti. It is the state of rea- 
lisation in which the Jiva in his true self-hood takes part in 

1, See Appendix. 
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the eternal beatific sports of Krsna and carries on the func- 
tion of dev ational practice based ufon the relationship bet- 
ween a master and hiss ervaiit. 


It is evident from the above that Prema Bhakti as the 
summumbonutn must be understood with reference to Bhaga- 
vlln Krsna, But, I am afraid, from the standpoint of Bengal 
Vaisnavisin the question of sunmiunibonum involves some con- 
troversy. It might be asserted that Prema Bhakti with re- 
ference to the beatific sports of Kmia as displayed in the su* 
per sensuous heaven- trio is the suminumboiium, while the de- 
votional worship of Gourahga is the means to this end ; or it 
might be urged that the latter act alone is the means as well 

as the end. To arrive at a decision we can not but refer to 

« 

the Chari tainrta texts. But the Chari tamrta itself is rather 
vague on this point. While indicating the excel lencrs of the 
Gourahga cult we already stated that the fact that in Gouran- 
ga are manifested in addition to His own distinctive lilA all 
the sports of Krsna as displayed during the Dwapara Yuga 
Lila, is a matter of inference only. There are no explicit 
statements on the point save and except the fact of Gourahga's 
manifestation of the conjoint figures Radha- Krsna (within 
Himself) to the devotee Raya Ramananda. Besides, froni the 
manner of treatment it appears that the Chari tainila lays all 
the stress upon and gives prominence to Gouranga*s distinctive 
sport, viz. that He plays the role of the ideal devotee R^ldha. 
If, therefore, this be the true view of the Chari tamrta, it must 
be admitted that the devotional worship of Gounlnga is but 
the means to the summurnbonam Prema understood with re- 
ference to the sports of Krsna as displayed in the heaven-trio. 
If, on the otherhand, it be urged that the Charitamrta really 
gives prominence to the fact of Ooumnga's displaying also the 
distinctive sports of the Dwapava Yuga LilA, we must conclu- 
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de about the other alternative regarding the summumbonutn. 
Such indecisiveness on the point at issue is indeed unavoida- 
ble, and is due perhaps to the defect of the existing sources 
of Bengal Vaisiiavism. All that is to be carefully noted here 
is that, since the absoluteness of Gourahga is never irrespec- 
tive of that of Krsna, whichever of the two alternatives might 
be accepted the fact remains undisputed, viz. that the concept 
of Prema Bhakti, implies nothing but an individual soul’s 
taking part in the beatific sports of Krsna. 


CONCLUDING CHAPTER. 

PLACE OF MOEALITY IN THE SYSTEM OF 
YAISNAYA PHILOSOPHY. 

The topic of sumraumbonum discussed in the previous 
pages leads ns not unnaturally to a discussion of the question 
of morality in its bearing upon Vaisnava Keligion. Indeed 
the fact that thare is a relation between morality and 
religion has been discussed by all philosophers, European and 
Indian. Looking to the west we find that a class of thinkers 
e. g. Descartes, Locke, Paley and others hold tliat religion is 
the source of morality — it is religion that makes morality. 
Others again e.g. Kant and ^lartineau suppose tliat morality 
is the source of religion. Mathew Arnold goes further to say 
that religion is nothing but morality witli an emotion. A 
minute critical examination of these different views is simply 
useless for our present purpose. It will suffice here to say 
that according to all the western thinkers there is a very 
close relation between religion and morality. This is also the 
view of Indian thinkers, specially of those tliat are theistic. 
If now we want to know tlie definite character of this cbse 
relation between religion and morality, we should note care- 
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fully at first the derivative meaning of the word morality. 
The word comes from root 'mores which means conduct. Con- 
duct, again, is best defined as those acts which are not merely 
adjusted to ends but also definitely willed. And because the 
conduct coming within the purvew of the science of morality 
is an ideal conduct, those acts which are thus definitely willed 
must be adjusted to the highest end. By saying that the acts 
are definitely willed we of course imply according to the 
Hindus that in such acts some sort of freedom of the will is 
asserted. Apart from the controversy amongst western thin- 
kers between the two doctrines of freedom and determinism, 
the Hindu doctrines of Karma and transmigration- of soul, 
which must be presupposed for each of the systems of philoso- 
phy and which it is that solves all knotty problems of the 
science of morality not to be otherwise explained, regard all 
acts in the present existence as determined by those in the 
past, hence the difference observable in many respects between 
different beings of the earth. Notwithstanding this predomi- 
nant determinism some sort of freedom of the will of a being 
must of course be admitted, for otherwise no irioral develop- 
ment or religious realisation in any shape would be possible. 
This self-assertment of the will force even in the face of the 
highly determining force of previous and present acts and 
habits is to be understood with reference to the fact already 
explained viz that though the Jiva by reason of His transgre- 
ssion of deviation from the Absolute Lord’s contiguity is ensh- 
rouded by the deluiding veil of the Mayft Sakti, yet a slight 
touch of the normal state and function of the same Jiva is to 
be admitted in the theory of Hindu religion, and it is by 
means of this that the JIvsl has got an intuitive belief in the 
AbsDlute and hence is inclined, though in a very slight degree, 
to posit its own natural will-force in the right direction. 

The highest end to which these willed acts are adjusted is, as, 
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we have seen the end uf s^lf-reallsation. But self* realisation 
can not bereallj^ attained so long as our acts are confined to the 
phenomenal world. The world in which our moral conduct is 
displayed is nothing but a sph-^re of struggle and full of tlis- 
tractioiiS, and consequently iinpedes that concentration of 
thought which is necessary for self-realisation. In this sphere 
of struggle we always feel a censciousuess of inadecuacy and 
incompleteness due to the iinp'^rmauence of the objects and 
acts that always try to hold a sway upon the mind ; and al- 
though the fact cannot be denied that in the moral life is to 
be found a solution of the contradiction between the indivi- 
dual and the universal nature of man. yet such salution is only 
partial in character in-as-much as the liighest result of mora- 
lity instead of being an attainment of the Infinite as a posi- 
tive objf^ct of desire is onh’ tlr^ endless negation of the finite. 
We are thus raised to the idea of a s])here of attainment which 
will acquire a ])‘^rmanent eti'-ct upon our mind and secure us 
permanent hap[>ine-s. Such being tlie case, it is quite evi- 
dent that morality abstracted from ndigioii gives us nothing 
but impermanence and inadequacy ; and if morality is to be 
crowned with the final end called s_df- realisation, it must be 
appended to Religion. In otlr-^r words, nioi^ahty must be ba- 
sed upon religion: and b^cause the liighest conception of reli- 
gion lies in the faith in and devotion to the Absolute Being, 
the great‘:‘st development of moralitv ever goes pari [)assu with 
such rcdigion as we liave described as the cult of devotion. 

The close rcdatiori between morality and religion is thus 
to be understood in th3 sense that it must have a religious 
and hence metaphysical basis Accordingly, religiousity ne- 
cessarily involves morality, but not vice versa. This is the 
key note of all Hindu systems uf tliouglit : it runs not only 
through the strictly philosophical ami r-^ligi<ejs systems, but aho 
through tile cod^*s uf sacraments and the utli.cal and didactic 

i 
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treatises, — even through the systems of medical science and 
a!l foimis of profane literature. The Codes of Manu, Yajna 
valkya and others, for example, while dealing with the duties 
of mankind in the various stages of life in this worW, lay the 
greatest stress and importance upon that highest duty or 
dharma which consists in Atina-jilana or self-realisation, and 
distinctly lay dovvn that those sacraments including ail moral 
precepts are to be regarded as but a stepping stone to the 
Highest Dharma, In the system of medicine, again, we find 
it clearly stated that healthiness of the body is inseparably 
connected with that of the mind which again includes all 
sorts of moral conduct (technically called here Vittis), and 
that such combined healthiness is bub a secondary happiness 
meant only for the real happiness Atiuajiiana.^ Further we 
find that the key note prevailing in the ethical poetry of 
Indian literature such as the Niti^ataka, the Ghana ky a ba ta- 
ka, the Niti Mafijari and others is the doctrine of the vanity 
of human life which so dominates Indian thought and which 
stands in such a prominent' contrast to true happiness descri- 
bed here as consisting in renunciation and leading a pious 
anchorite life. 

Looking deeper into the question we find that religion is not 
simply the basis of, but serves as the surest guarantee fox*, all 
true morality. This appears if we examine carefully the true 


1. Cf. 


• V 



Cbaraka Sutrasthana 


IX* d, where 


the Commentator Chakradatta explains the word 


thus — ; 




^ 


“The hapiness resulting from a healthy body and con- 
sequent healthy iniud is not reiilly happiness in the absolute 
sense of tlie tern: but is generally described as ‘happiness' 
in the phen< menal world.'' 
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implication of the Gita text— 

etc. The meaning of the text is this- ‘Bhagavan dictates all beings 
to resort to Him alone even at the sacrifice of all other Dharinas; 
and He promises that He would save them from all sorts 
of transgressions. It is here to be noted that while the ^lok 
states the superiority of the devotional cult over all other Dha- 
rmas, it implies at the same time that the cult of devotion being 
taken to and practised there is not the least fear of any trans- 
gression whatso-ever ; in other words, a devotee to Bhagavan 
is never inclined in his life to commit any transgression in 
the shape of violation of all otlier duties. Now what are the 
various duties enjoined for a being? An exhaustive enuinera- 
ticn of all thedutiois s'mply impiac icable, Thr ymaybe 
broadly classified however into three cla‘='ses from the point 
of view of the three main life-conceptions, viz (a) the indivi- 
dual, (b) the social, (c) the universal or divine. According to 
the first, a man*s life is his own personality and his life's ob- 
ject or duty is to gratify the desires. According to the se- 
cond, his life is not limited to his own personality but includes 
the sum and continuity of many personalities- of the family, of 
the race, of the state; and his life's object is to gratify the willof 
the communities of individuals. According to the third, his life is 
confind neither to his personality nor to that of the aggregate of 
individuals, but finds its significance in the eternal source of all 
life-in Bhagavan Himself. The third is the bast meaning of 
life, and love of God which characterises the true nature of a 
being is the impelling motive of this life. This life-concep- 
tion it is that determines the highest duty of a being winch 
duty thus consists in devotional love and servitude to Bhaga- 
van and belongs to the province of religion proper. The 
duties determined by the first life-conception characterise 
only the savage and do not come even within the province of 
morality. Those determined by the sec jud cor.c^ption belong 
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to the province of the moral codes. The highest duty again 
means that which transcends and yet reconciles within itself 
all other duties, which is not only something other than those 
other duties but is inclusive of them all. Hence it follows 
that if one takes recourse to the highest duty as the aim 
of his life, that is to say, takes to devotion to Bhagavan as the 
sole function of his own self, the due performance of all other 
duties-the systematic practice of all acts of true morality will 
be necessarily implied thereby, but not vice-versa. The fact 
is conclusively established, therefore, that a religion in the 
true sense of the term-the cult of d 3 votlon as we have sufficien- 
tly indicated in the previous pages-is the basis of and guaran- 
tee for all kinds of moral acts. 

From the above it follows that whereever there is a true 
religious spirit i. e sincere devotion to the Absolute Lord, 
there cannot bat exist all moral qualities and moral excellen- 
ces. This is what is distinctly stated in the Bhag. text, so 
often quoted in the Chari tainrta — 

11 (V, is, 12). Wlmt it means is that 

all good qualities exist in a harmoinoiis way in him who is 
fervently devoted to BhagavAn, and none is to be found in one 
who is nob devoted, for the labteFs mind is ever directed to 
transient worldly objects. These moral qualities may be enu- 
merated as kindness, absence of hostility even towards the 
hostile, veracity, equality to all, absence of a fault finding 
spirit, liberality or benevolence, mildness in nature, purity 
within and without, non-avarice, doing good to all with one’s 
own ability, forbearance and patience in all acts, control over 
the senses and passions, vigilance, giving to all their dues 
without any the least hankering after honour, gravity in na- 
ture, sympathy, non-cheating, non-iuterfereiic:‘ in all matters, 
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the power of influencing others by conduct and precepts. 
This list evidently includes those four excellent quahtes 
which Lord Gouraiiga emphasised as indispensabh^ necessary 
for the proper upkeep of the function of a devotee, and this 
w'e come to know from his own couplet cited in the Char* tain- 
ita w'hich has now become an oft quoted maxim and popular 
aphorism — 

The sweet names and auspicious qualities of Hari the Abso- 
lute Being should always be cited by one who is more humble 
than even a blad^ of grass, patient and forbearing like a tree 
and ever in the habit of honouring all without any hankering 
after himself being honoured. 

The first mentioned quality of kindness is one of those 
two cardinal virtues which liave b^en given the most conspi- 
cuous place in the moral teachings and precepts of Lord Gou- 
rahga, the other one being an irresistible passion for the utte- 
rance and thought of the sweet names of the Lord which how- 
ever is more theological than moral. Of these two, the latter 
is preeminently the cardinal quality, inasmuch as, from the 
relation already indicated between religion and morality, it 
appears that a passionate love of the sweet names and auspi- 
cious qualities of BhagawAn is that upon which all moral 
qualities hinge or depend (from cardo, a liinge ), and hence 
also kindness to Jivas as a moral quality must depend upon 
it. Briefly speaking, without taking recourse to a constant 
practice of the means of devotion none can possibly acquire 
a relish for a steady remembrance of the names of Bhagavan, 
and the mind reduced to such a state will inevitably become 
the emporium of all moral qualities. Kindness to Jivas again 
is also a cardinal virtue, for most of the qualities enumerated 
above are involved in it, e. g. absence of liostility even to- 
( 

( 
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warJs the hostile, equality to all, absence of a fault-finding 
spirit, liberality, doing good to all with one s own ability, giving 
to all their dues without the least hankering after honour, and 
sympathy, follow feeling etc. As we have already said, kind- 
ness or grace is nothing but a change arising within one's 
mental principle when it is affected by a conscious feeling of 
the sufferings of oilier beings. 

This external duty of kindness, viz. the promotion of 
happiness is, according to V. philosophy, to ba directed towar- 
ds all sentient beings ; and on this point, though it differs 
from intuitional moralists who hold that kindly dispositions 
are to be cultivated towards men only, it agrees with many 
e. g. the Common-sense moralists, the school of Bentham, and 
the school of Sidgwick, for these latter hold that the pain of 
animals is per se to be avoided. From this it follows there- 
fore that ail beings are to be treated equally, in other words, 
the maxim of equality to all is to be regarded as a moral 
excellence based upon the cirdiiial quality of kindness. Nay, 
the V. theory goes further and advocates not only the maxim 
of equality but also the principle of a sense of inferiority to 
all irrespective of their distinctive features. Hence a devotee 
cannot but be in the spirit of giving every one else the hon- 
our, his due, and, consistently with that disposition, must not 
himself aspire in the least aft^r fame or honour. This sense 
of humility lying at the root of a sincerity and fervency in 
devotion is not to be slighted as a characteristic of the weak 
and lowly, but is one which crowns all moral excsllences fit 
for touching upon complete self-realisation. Such a man who 
is ever inclined to honour all cannot possibly be of that vile 
nature whereby he would unnecessarily find fault with others 
instead of appreciating their merits. Perfection is indeed de- 
nied to phenomenal beings, and hence defects and merits in 
varied proportion are to be found in each individual ; and 


« 
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whatever height he might have reached in respect of intellec- 
tual or moral attainments, there cannot but exist in him 
defects however small or trifling, and to look to the defects 
alone being unmindful of the bright side, is simply a meanness 
beyond measure. Hence consistently with hia lofty moral 
nature the devotee must alw^ays be inclined to appreciate the 
merits of others leaving aside their defects, just in the same 
way as a honey-sucker tastes the honey only of a flower leav- 
ing aside the thorn and rubbishes, or as a swan tastes the 
milk alone out of a mixture of milk and water. Similarly it 
follows from the same quality of alhencompassing kindness 
that a devotee must not act adversely even to those that have 
done him wrong bat should always try to do them good. Re- 
vengefuluess as a spxdng of actian is always a low propensity 
and has no place in the sphere of morality. Noble revenge, 
on the other hand, is always a commendable virtue, and the 
brightest example thareof \vas shown by LordGouranga Him- 
self iu-as'inuch as He parted wdth lus supreme bliss even to 
these greatest drunkards like Jagai and MMhai who refrain- 
ed not from hurting the Absolute Lord Himself. 

Of the many minor virtues that stand related to the ex- 
ternal duty of kindness gift-making is perhaps the most con- 
spicuous. It may roughly be defined as that virtue which 
being based upon the feeling of kindness is exhibited in the 
particular service of giving money and the like with the ob- 
ject of promoting the happiness of others. Under this head 
come liberality and generosity. Although it is a fact that a 
certain excess is needful on the part of the giver if the duty 
of liberality is to be well done, yet the theory of the Hindus 
undoubtedly places the general duty of gift-making within 
the limits of a strict duty. The great Law-giver Manu, wlulo 
expatiating on the merits of gift, definitely loys down an in- 
junction binding upon all men that, if asked, everybody 
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should al\va 3 ’s give something at least, be it ever 50 little, 
without gi’uJging, for a worthy receipient will perhaps be 
found some time or the other 

(cf— i 

?rrrR:?T% II 

(Maiiu, CIn IV, 228). This dut}^ of liberality appears to re- 
(paire an external abundance in the gift even more than a 
seif-saerifieing disposition of generosit}^ as exhibited by a poor 
mati in a small gift, and h^^nci is confined only to the rich. 
The admiration that is always accoi'dad to this kind of gift 
contains an element more aesthetic than moral. The other one, 
vij^. generosity therefore is regarded as purely" moral, and the 
spirit of V. philosophy seems to emphasise this quality for the 
simple reason that the cult of devotion general!}^ likes to ein- 
brac3 the poorer classes more than the rich. In this connec- 
tion we might refer to the quality of frugality which has 
been giv^n an important place in the theologico- moral teach- 
ings of Lord Gouranga as we come to know from the Chari- 
Llinitd texts. In the 15th chapter of the Madhya Lila it is 
stated that Loi'd Gouranga with a view to put a check upon the 
extravagance of one Vasudeva Datta instructs through the 
medium of Sivananda Sen that being a householder he (Vasa- 
deva Datta) ought not to indulge in his habit of exhausting 
all tlie resources but try to save something for the future 
maintenance of his relations and dependents. The real signifi- 
cance of such instructions, meant for householders in general, 
for frugality* lies in the fact that thereby they would be in a 
position to do acts of generosity to worthy receipients besides 
the proper maintenance of their relations, and by worthy re- 
ceipients the theory of V. Religion means sincere and ear- 
nest devotees. Again, of the various acts of gift or charity, 
the gift of that supreme joy which is inseparably connected 
with the sweet names and auspicious qualities of Bhagavan is 
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regarded here as the best ; and on this point it agrees with 
the viw of Manu about the heirarchy of gifts, for it is distinc- 
tly laid down in Manu Chapter IV that Brahmadana or the 
gift of the Vedas is the best of all acts of charity. 

The reference to the maintenance of relations which ap- 
pears in the above instructions of Lord Gourahga as the mo- 
tive for acquiring the habit of frugality leads us to a consi- 
deration of the duties that we owe to others on the basis of 
relations of personal affection, e. g., the duties of parents to- 
wards children and other near relatives, and vice versa. 
There seemes to be a great difference of opinion amongst Euro- 
pean moralists as to the question whether these duties based upon 
personal relationships of affection and love are to be given or 
not a special kind of consideration in preference to other du- 
ties e. g. those arising out of the relationship of citizenship or 
neighbourhood. According to the theory of V. philosophy, 
however, some sort of preferential superiority must be uncon- 
ditionally acknowledged so long as the individual members 
claiming a near relationship of blood and the like have not yet 
attained an age of majority and sufficient intelligence to take 
care of themselves and seek their own welfare. But reaching 
this stage of life they can claim upon a special kind of preferen- 
tial treatment from their parents or superiors only if they follow 
un-grudgirg’y the scle J-alu. 01 y advice, viz-that their highest 
duty as rational beings is to be devoted to the Absolute Being 
Krsna both inwardly and outwardly. 

One of the important moral attributes of a devotee is, as 
we have seen, ‘veracity' or the duty of truth-speaking. Brie- 
fly speaking, it may be defined in the language of Professor 
S.dgwick a*' ‘ consisting in uttering not words which might ac- 
cording to common usage produce in other minds beliefs corres- 
ponding to our own, but words which we believe will have 
this eflect on the persons whom we address.” The definition 



seems very plausible since the natural function of language la 
to conve}^ our beliefs to other men and we commonly know 
quite well whether we are doing this or not. European mora- 
lists seem to be puzzled with the question whether veracity is 
an absolute and independent duty or a special application of 
Stune higher principle. Kant regards it as a duty owed to 
one*self to speak the truth because a lie is an abandonment or, 
as it were, annihilation of the dignity of man. Understood in 
the light of V. philosophy this bare statement of Kant would 
mean that truth-speaking as a duty is quite natural to the in- 
trinsic nature of a rational self or Jiva in-as-much as the latter 
is a part and parcel of the Absolute Lord one of wose auspi- 
cious attributes is truth.(cf Bhag. 1st sloka, 

Tills dignit}" of being truthful it is not always possible for the 
Jlva to maintain when he himself being thrown into the 
foreign sphere of a corporeal frame is acted and re-acted upon 
by similar environments. If, therefore, under such altered 
circumstances the individual being deviates from the natural 
function of truth-speaking, such deviation or what is called 
here a lie would necessarily be regarded as a temporary aban- 
donment by ihe being of its own dignity, though not a strict 
annihiliaton, and the abandonment will be abandoned if the 
Jiva takes recourse to the cult of Bhakti. From the relation, 
again, in which the individual being stands to the Absolute, 
this duty of veracity cannot evidently be regarded as an ab- 
solute or independent duty but one which is conditioned by 
the existence of the Absolute as the Immanent Regulator in 
the heart of all beings. If, again, the expression 'absolute and 
independent’ be taken in Kant’s own sense, that is to say, if 
the duty of truth-speaking is regarded by Kant as a categori- 
cal imperative binding upon all under all circumstances and 
•irrespectively of the consequences thereof, then a new question 
arises-' Is truth-speaking as a duty to be regarded as a catego- 
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rial imperative, or are th?re any exceptions and qualifications 
put upon it’.? On this point a class of European moralists, 
while advocating the latter alternative, say that ‘though an 
attem['b should alwa 3 ^s be made to regal'd the duty of veracity 
as a moral maxim, still, so far as the affairs of the actual 
world are concerned, the rule of veracity cannot be elevated 
into a definite moral axiom and hence there are circuinstanc'S 
under which even a lie is allowable’. As instances of such 
exceptional cases we find it state»l in etiiical treatises, e. g. 
Sidgwick’s Method of Ethics, that in the word- contest of law 
courts the lawy'er is commonly’' h'^ld to be justified in untruth 
fulness within strict rules and limits, that it may sometimes 
b> right for persons to speak falsely to an invalid if this seems 
the only wa\^ of concealing facts (e. g. the d»rath news of a 
certain near relative of the invalid) that might produce a dan- 
gerous shock, and so one. A similar view is also held in the 
ithag. text— I 

II VIII, 2o, 43). in other 
words, falsehood is not a moral guilt in the following cases, 
viz^l) towards one’s wife, (1) at the time of marriage, (3) ou 
the occasion of an amusement or fun, (4) for the sake of a live- 
lihood, (5) when the life is at stake, { 6 ) for the sake of a Brah- 
min (meaning here any man who by reason of his religious ad- 
vancement and consequent noble qualities of the head and the 
heart has reached a very high stage in life) or of a cow, (7) in 
the matter of a violence, that is, for the purpose of dissuading 
one from an act of violence. Of these, the cases 1 , 2, 3 and 
the latter portion of 6 might not he convincing to many severe 
thinkers and moralists, but the other cases cannot be ignored 
altogether. The real significance however that underlies these 
cases is that a lie in th) shape of suppresio veri or suggestio 
falsi might be allovrable when the object of desire is a noble 
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one. Indeed in the system of the moral teachings and pre- 
cepts of Lord Gouranga as laid down in the Charitararta there 
is no clear reference to these exceptions to the stringent rule 
of veracity, but the clear statement in the Bhag. text cited 
above makes up this omission and decidedly establishes our 
point at issue. At any rate, according to the view of thinkers 
both Indian and European, the stringent rule of veracity may 
be violated under certain extreme cricunistances in the sphere 
of religion as well as in the sphere of mundane affairs. 

Turning next to the quality of control over the senses 
and passions, we find that it occupies a most conspicuous place 
in all tlie systems of Indian Philosophy — none ilia le:^s so in 
the system of Valsnavism. All scriptural texts emphatically 
enjoin thxt since the tea senses and maaas (the internal or- 
gan) are ever prone towards transient worldly objects, 
attempts should always be made to withdraw them from 
those objects in order that a state of composure might be 
effected towards a steady realisation of the Absolute Lord. 
In this connection it is to be specially noted that that organ of 
action which is an instrumentality for the satisfaction of ani- 
mal passions must be controlled by all means. An indiscreet 
inadvertence in this respect it is which on the part of many 
a so called follower of the devotional cult in the present days 
has unfortunately brought such a great stigma upon the most 
sublime religion of the Hindus. The serious havoc which, as al- 
ready indicated, is very often being wrought by these so- 
called followers of the cult in the name of Baganuga is, if I 
am allowed to say so, pivoted upon this gross abuse of the 
senses. Hence it is that Lord Gouranga has laid the greatest 
stress upon this amongst all moral attributes. On one occa- 
sion during the Prakata Lila of Sri Gouranga, one younger 
Haridasa, one of His adherents, purchased ric? from one Sikhi 
Mahiti's sister who was then regarded a devotee and moralist 
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of the first order. For tliis simple act of speaking a word or 
bO to that woman of astounding morality the adherent Hari- 
dasa, himself a personality of spotless character, was highly 
rebuked and turned away by Lord Gcuradga saying — -(Prabhu 
kahe) Vairagi kare prakrti sambhasana [ Dekhite napari ami 
taharavadana [j Darvara indriya kare visayagrahaiu | Daru pr- 
akrti hare muni janera mana ii ^ 

5mm^r»=nTr i ii 

( Manu, II, 215 ). Ksudra Jiva markata vairagya kariya j 
Indriya charaha vule prakrti sambhasi ya i| ( A ntya LllA. ch. II ). 
“The devotee that speaks to a worn in is most disliked and 
hated by the Lord since the senses are s ) v'ery potent 
in distracting and diverting the mind away that even a 
wooden toy of female form perturbs even an ascetics 
tranquil mind. So it is well said in Manu — Let 

not one occupy a seat very’ close evtrn to 
one's mother, sister or daughter, for the senses are powerful 
even in agitating the mind of a sage’k Such being the case, 
it can be fairly imagined how extremely^ detestable and highly 
immoral is the act of illegal cohabitation with a woman of any 
rank. This act however is regarded immoral by all sysj terns 
of pliilosophy anJb}* all moral codes in all countries. But the dis- 
tinctive feature of the philosophy’ of V. religion-no where else 
to be found- is that a man is forbidden to make cohabitation 
even with his legally-wedded wife. On this important point 
we might refc-r to the instruction, given by^ Lord Gourauga to 
Sanatana Goswami about the conduct of a devotee, as contain- 
ed in the lines — Asatsangatyfiga ei vaisnava achara strisangi 
eka asadhu Krsnabhakta ara | ei sava ty’fiji ara varua?rama 
dharina [ akiachana haiya laya Krsnera sarana 11 (Charitamrta 
Madhya, ch. XXII). The expression been inter- 

preted by’ some to mean ‘one wlio cohabits with another’s 
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wife’. This moaning being accepted, it might follow by way 
of implication as if this conduct is forbidden in V. religion 
but sanctioned in other sectarian religions. But a review of all 
the current sects of religion prevailing amongst civilized nations 
would disprove the latter fact. Hence the interpretation of 
the text here would be that a devotee according to the system 
of V. Religion is strictly forbidden to cohabit even with his 
own wife, far be it said of the illegal cohabitation with other's 
wives-other women so to say. This meaning is corroborated by 

a number of Bhag.texts. viz-(l) ^ 

I ii 

(XI, 14, 30 & III, 3135) “ No other associa on or comp m* na i ) 
can briiig upon a man such delusion and bondage as is effected 
by association with women in general (it matters not if the 
woman be one’s own lawfully married wife or not) or with 
those that make such companionship”; (2) llHf 

II ^>5^3 i ^ st 

II 31, 33-34). in which the last 

word means ‘those that take delight in tliecompany of women,’ 
and the sense of the texts is that all excellent attributes, viz, 
truthfulness, purity, kindness etc. are lost by cohabitation 
with a woman or with those that are of this conduct; (3) 

^rg mK i 

srtw55^R*RinT( ii (HC si, 29) which 

prohibits association with all snip’s which word again has 
been explained by Jiva Goswami and Viswa Natha Chakra- 
varti to mean all women including lawfully- wedded wives 
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fTi=r ^rrcJT^f^ i %> JrriTfTF'r^: ii 

( XI, 14, 29) ; (5) sgtff ^ ^^sq-; =^F?%: I 

(XI, 27,24). Besides tilt," sense-control thus ind:cat‘"d, res- 
traint of the six-fold passions also constitutes a distincrive mo- 
ral attribute. These passi(ais aro enumerated in H.uiu scrip- 
tures as kAma or desire (for secular enjoyments ), ire or auger 
avarice, delusions, vanity ami jealousy. Their nature is to 
turn the mind away from s])ijilua! ciuicentratum and ulti- 
mately to reduce it to that vitiaten state in which there would 
be no Jitierenee between reason and unreason. Hence for 
the ultimate good of a human being they mUxSt always bo 
tempered with devotional Spirit and guided in such a way 
that their gross nature would at last be completely changed 
into a su];retne ou^. And at this stage their signiticauce 
Would be — ( 1 ) desire not for one’s own sensuous pleasure but 
for the supreme pleasure of Ki'sna, (2) auger towards those 
that are averse to the devotional worship of Krsna, (3) greed 
for partaking of the remnants of tlie worship of Krsua, (4) 
delusiveness resulting in a state of mental despondency which 
is caused not by the attainment of earthly prosperity and 
splendour hut by that of even a small bit of the supreme plea- 
sure consisting in devmtional worship, (6) Jealousy directed 
towards those tfiat have already advanced more than one’s 
ownself in resjiect of i-eligious realisation. 


THE HIGHEST CONCEPTIOX OF MORALITY 
ACCORDING TO V. PHILOSOPHY. 

In the previous pages having indicated the nature of mo- 
rality in itvS relation to religion, we made an onuineration 
and explication of some of the important moral attributes 
^'hich are the inevitable conser|uc*nce of steadfast devotion to 

• 



the Absolute Beiug Biiagavaa. We also referred to some of 
the important moral prec^jpfcs and teachings of Lord Gourauga 
80 far as can be gathered from the auohoritative texts on the 
subject. Amongst these moral qualities the most cardinal one 
has been stated to be kindness towards Jivas, where the term 
Jiva according to V. theory is not restricted to mankind alone 
but means all created beings from Brahma the highest down- 
wards to a blade of grass the lowest in ratik. From the 
meaning of the word ‘kindness already explained, viz. that it 
is a conscious feeling within one’s mind of the sutterings of 
others, it appears that the most natural implication of this 
moral quality is service to the whole creation. To this lofty 
idea of moralitv there is a clear reference in the Bhair. texts, 
and the same has attained further dev^elopment in the Chari - 
tamita and other allied texts that deal specifically with the 
Gourauga cult. The Bhag. text runs thus — 

^ tsr^n: i 

trnsr^ gjfra’ ii ( i. -i. 12 ). The verse 

refers to the question why Raja Pariksit, a great devotee to 
Kroiia, by reason of his sev^ere asceticism and the consequent 
averseness to mundane objects, was iuclind to sacrifice his 
own life by way of fasting in penance on the bank of the 
Ganges. Without entering into the answer to this question 
which is so elaborately stated and discussed in the Bhagavata, 
ail that we are concrjrued with here is that according to the 
view of the Bhagvata the object of life of a great devotee is 
not confined to his own personality, nor to the family, the socie- 
ty, the race, the state, but includes the persistent thought about 
the continuity and all-sided good of the whole creation. This 
i«lea of universal good and service far surpasses in respect of 
fullness and richness of the content that of service to huma- 
nity which characterises the conception of religion in the 
Positive Philosophy of Comte. Based upon the social life 
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conception already explained, Comtes theory of morality re- 
lating to the service of humanity is open to many serious ob- 
jections which requires a careful examination of the theory. 
Now it is a patent fact admitted by all that the characterist e 
basis of a religion is the existence of a Power without us so 
superior to ourselv^es as to command the complete submission 
of our whole life. This basis, according to Comte, is to be 
found in the positive stage in humanity past, present and 
come, conceived as the Gi'eat Being. A deeper study of the 
great universal order revea s to us at length the ruling power 
within it of the true Great Being wliose destiny it is to bring 
that order continually to peudection by constantly conforming 
to its laws, and winch thus best represents to us that syst^^m 
as a whole. This undeniable Providence, the supreme dis- 
penser of our destinies, becomes in the natural course the co- 
mmon centre of our affections, our thoughts, and our actions. 
Although this great Being evidently exceeds the utmost 
strength of any, even of any collective human force, its nec?s- 
sary constitution audits peculiar function endow it with the 
truest sympathy towards all its servants. The best amongst 
us can and ought constantly to aspire to maintain and even 
to improve this Being. This natural object of all our activi- 
ty, both public and private, determines the true general cha- 
racter of the rest of our existence, whether in feeling or in 
thought, which must be devoted to love and to know in order 
rightly to serve our Providence by a wise use of all the means 
wliich it furnishes to us. Reciprocally this continued service 
whilst strengthening our true unity renders us at once both 
happier and better.'' 

The doctrine of the lo'^e and service of humanity which 
is contained in the above lines has for its basis the social life 
conception already explained. Tlie vagueness in character 
and content of this idea of humanity has b3en so vividly ex- 
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pressed by Count Tolstoi that we cannot but refer here to 
his criticism on the point. ‘'The essence of the social life con- 
ception/’ says Mr. Toistoi, “ consists in replacing the sense of 
individual life by that of the life of the group. In its first 
step, this is a simple and natural progessioa as from the fami- 
ly to the race is more difficult and requires special education- 
which lias arrived at its utmoit limits when the state has been 
reached.” 

“It is natural for every man to love himself and he needs 
no incentive thereto, to love his tribe which lends both support 

and protection; to love his wife his parents 

all this, although not so intense as love of self, is natural and 
common to mankind ” 

“To love one’s race, one’s people, for their own sake, alth- 
ough not so instinctive, is also common. To love one’s ancestors, 

one's kinsfolk, is also natural and frequent and yet the 

Positivists and all the preachers of the scientific fraternity, 
not taking into consideration the fact that this feeling is 
weakened in proportion to the expansion of its object, conti- 
nue to theorise on the same lines. They say- if it were to the 
advantage of an individual to transfuse his consciousness into 
the family and thence into the nation and the state, it follows 
that it will be to his farther advantage to transfuse his cons- 
ciousness into the universal entity, mankind, that all men may 
live for humanity as they have lived for the family and for 
the state.' 

“ And theoretically th ^3^ are right. After having trans- 
ferred the consciousness and love for the individual to the 
family and from the family to the race, the nation and the 
state, it would be perfectly logical for men^ in order to escape 
the strife and disasters that result from the division of man- 
kind into nations and states, to transfer their love to humani- 
ty at large. This would app^^ar to be the logical outcome,, 


« 
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and it has been offered as a theory by those who forget that 
love is an innate sentiment which can never be inspired by 
preaching, that it must have a real object, and that the entity 
which they call humanity is not a real object but a fiction”. 
“ The man who loves humanity, what is it that he loves? 
There is a state, there is a people, there is the abstract concep- 
tion of man. But humanity as a concrete conception is im- 
possible. Humanity ? Where is its limit? Where does it end 
and where does it begin? Does it exclude the ravage, the 
idiot, the inebriate, the insane? If one were to draw a line 
of demarcation so as to exclude the lower representatives of the 
human race, where ought it to be drawn ? Ought it to exclude 
the Negro as they do in the United States, or the Hindoos as 
some Englishmen do, or the Jews as does another nation. 
But if we include all humanity without exception, why should 
we restrict ourselves to men? Why should we exclude the 
higher animals some of whom are superior to the lowest repre- 
sentatives of the human race? We do not know humanity in 
the concrete nor can w3 fix its limits. Humanity is a fiction 
and therefore it cannot be loved.” 

Indeed Mr. Tolstoi is quite right, and we may say, unappro- 
achable in the above argument. And he says all this in his 
noble attempt at an exposition of the true theory of Christian 
Morality. The same argument however applies with greater 
force to the conception of morality as involved in the Bhaga- 
vata text cited above and as developed further in later texts 
of a similar nature. The serious blunder of the Positive Philo- 
sopher whereby he falls into such inextricable fallacies lies in hts 
ill-chosen selection of the social life conception and in the sad ig- 
norance of the fact that the highest conception of morality must 
have a solid and a clearly-defined foundation in the human 
soul, whereas love of humanity is but a theoretical conclusion 
reached through analogy" As we have already said, accord- 
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ing to the Vuisnava ’theory the true nature and fuiietiou of 
an individual souLor iTiva consists in bliss and love which is 
but a bit of the infinite Bliss and Love of Bhagavan Krsiia, 
This loving attribute th^’efore ever exists in the Jiva as its 
innate characteristic and manifested primarily and naturally 
in the shape of servitude toWjards tjve eternal love of Bhaga- 
van. This divine love and servitude , again cannot posit itself 
unless it is manifested simultaneously towards the whole 
creation which is ever pervade<l by the ^^lUpervadiag Being. 
Thus the highest conception of morality which consists in the 
love an<i service to the whole creation is entirely baaed upon 
the divine life conception already referred to. Even if for 
argument s sake we accept the Positivist s theory, we must 
say that an infallible doctrine of lov^e of humanity is tenable, 
that the love of hum inity wo dd follow as a matter of course 
and flow spontaneously and inv^ariably-only when the loving 
subject, the individual soul, has its sole function based upon 
the Absolute Being-the Eternal Source of all lov^e. 

In other words, the essence of the individual soul being 
love, its well-being may be traced not to the fact that it loves 
this object or that one, but to the fact that it loves the Princi- 
ple of all things-God, whom it realises through love and will 
by the love of God love all men and all things. The only 
point to be specially noted here is that the foundation of true 
morality must be well-chosen, that the divine life conception, 
the best of all life-conceptions, must be reirarded as the basis 
of all true morality in the highest sense of the term. And 
if that is done, there would be no objection about the term 
‘humanity’, the more because, acjording to the theory of crea- 
tion as involved in the Satapatha Brahmaua and Manu texts, 
the concept of humanity is not restricted to mankind alone 
but to the whole body of created beings. 

The doctrine about the love and service to humanity 
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( where ‘humanity’ is to be taken in the sense of the whole 
creation) being thus clearly established as the tone of the 
highest morality, the next ([uestion arises “How could such 
love be fostered in the heart of beings ? What, in other words, 
should be the true nature o.: a being’s conduct with regard 
to others of the family, the society, the race, the state 1 ” To 
answer this vital question we are forced to refer to the most 
vital point in the present politics in India, Although ours is 
not a political treatise, yet we cannot ignore the fact that in 
the sphere of Indian literature no sharp lime of demarcation 
can be drawn between the department of religion and all 
other departments; in other words. Politics, Morals, Socialism 
Commerce, in a word, all that has to do with conscience must 
have a religious bisis-inust be religion/ The principle of 
non-violent non- cooperation, we may add here, occupies the 
most prominent place in the present sphere of Indian politics. 
Of the two concepts of non-violence and non -cooperation, the 
latter has no place in the system of Vaisuava religion; rather, 
the principle of non-cooperation, unless it be taken in a restric- 
ted sense, is highly antagonistic to the true spirit of Vaisua- 
vism. The principle of non-violence or non-resistance, on the 
other hand, has been accorded a most conspicuous place in the 
system of Vaisnav Philosophy as also in the theories of Chris- 
tianit}" and Islamism ; and as such, it is indeed necessary and 
nofc.oat of the placB that we should give a detailed account 
of this principle. 

As to the genesis of the principle it might be said that 
since its basis is soul-force and since the seul as a positiv'e enti- 
ty is explicitly manifest in a human being, it is as old as the 
the human race. Yet for various reasons the principle has 
not attained the same development, every where ; in India, for 
example, it was realised and practised long before it came into 
vogue in Europe and is still prevailing there in a prominent 
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way. lu luJia, again, the principle holds good in a preemi- 
nent degree in the Bhakti cult although it occupies not an 
insignificant place in the other cults as well. Now what is 
this non-violence ? It is nothing but the Ahimsa principle 
occupying such a prominent place in the Gita and all other 
scriptural texts; it is the idea which is express3d so lucidly in 
Indian philosophy by the expression '‘freedom from injury to 
every living thing'. The principle consists in holding and 
asserting relations towards all beings, being guided not by 
.force nor by the swoi^d but by non-resistance to evil, by hu- 
manity, meekness and the love of peace. 

We have already shown how this doctrine of non-violence 
constitutes one of the most essential factors in the moral pre- 
cepts and teachings of Lord Gourahga. In His aphoristic 
utterance l^he quality of ‘forbearance 

like a tree' indicated by the expression 

doubted ly involves the spirit of non-violence. The greatest 
violence in the shape of total destruction of the life is used 
against the tree and yet the tree gladly returns this greatest 
evil by a very great good, viz. affording shelter under its cool 
and refreshing shadow. The only lesson we get from this 
moral precept is that we should never use any violance to- 
wards any being, but always try to return even the greatest 
evil by good. Lord Gourahga, we know, appeared with the 
sole odject of granting beatific joy to all beings, and He ful- 
filled this mission solely by taking recourse to the principle of 
non-violence. Indeed th3 tlifferentia of tin concept of Gaur^- 
hga lies in the fact that in all His acts H^ absolutely refrain- 
ed from using any violence howev'er small towards any being 
whatsover. The brightest example of this spirit we find illus- 
trated in the way in which Lori Gouranga extended His lov- 
ing influence even towards the most obdurate, the gi*eatest 
drunkard, the vilest of all-I m^an, the two brothers Jag^l 
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and Madhai. Always intoxicated tips! tarvo, the most vitia- 
ted in character, these two brothers did not hesitate in the 
least from using all sorts of violence against the Absolute Being 
incarnate, they went so far as to pelt at Him, to throw stones 
against him so as to cause a profuse blood -shed, yet all this 
could not perturb in the least the Loving God of the Vaisiiavas 
He embraced them most coridalJy and returned the vile^^t 
evil not by any violence in the shape of sword or the like, but 
by the immediate grant of the greatest good which consists 
in Prema. And so we have said not unjustly that a brighter 
example of the spirit of non-violence is never to be met with 
in the Avorld's history of religion and morality. 

This principle of non-violence may thus fairly be descri- 
bed as the highest esoteric teaching of Lord Gourahga, inten- 
ded for the good of mankind. And, besides the wholesome 
utterances in authoritative texts alx)ut its unqualified admis- 
sibility, there are many goo«l reasons to accept it as such. 
In this connection we might refer conveniently to the follow- 
ing statement quoted in Mr. ToIstoi*s-‘The kingdom of God is 
within you/ p. 8-9--'‘The history of mankind is crowded with 
evidences proving that physical coercion is not adapted to 
moral regeneration, tliat the sinful disposition of man 
can be subdued only by love; that evil can be exterminated 
from the earth only by goodness, that it is not safe 
to rely upon an arm of flesh, upon man whose breath is 
hla nostrils, to preserve us from harm; that there is great secu- 
rity in being gentle, harmless, long suflering and abundant in 
mercy ; that it is only the meek who shall inherit the earth 
for the violent who resort to the sword are destined, to perish 
with the sword. Hence, as a measure of sound policy of 
safety to property, life and libex-ty— of public rpiietude and 
private enjoyment, as well as on the ground of allegience to 
Him who is King of Kings and Lord of Lor is, we cordially 
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adopt the ucn-resistance principle, being confident that it pro- 
vides for all possible consequences, will insure all things need- 
ful to us, is armed with omnipotent power, and must ultima- 
tely triumph over ever^assailing force/' 

Such being the great merit of the principle of non-violen- 
ce, it is no doubt desirable that instead of being confined to 
Indian minds alone it should prevail throughout the whole 
world so that there might take place universal peace and har- 
mony and total absence of all sorrow. And it is a delight to 
find that this lofty theulogico-moral principle has happily be- 
gun gradually to become the world-spirit of the present day. 
We must not hesitate to state here that the teachings of Lord 
Christ have contributed in no less degree towards the preva- 
lence of this world spirit; and for a clear exposition of this 
principle as a very prominent factor in the moral precepts and 
teachings of Lord Christ the sole credit is due to the political 
saint Count Tolstoi. Now it is a patent fact as true as any- 
thing in mathematics that the Christian doctrine is the 
doctrine of truth as well as of prophacy. This doctrine which 
I'eveals to mankind the true conduct of life, is to be found in the 
genuine form and in its true meaning only in the Sermon on 
theMouut in the New Testament. Such importance of the Ser- 
mon cannot therefore be denied, for, according to the view of 
Mr. Tolstoi, Christ himself, having taught in the Sexmion uu 
the Mount those precepts by which men should order their 
daily lives, said — “Therefore wliosoever heareth these sayings 
of mine and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise mau, 
which built his house upon a rock and tho rain descended and 

the floods came and the floods came and it fell not. 

And every one that heareth these sayings of mine and doeth 
them not shall be likened unto a foolish man, which built his 

house upon the sand, and tho rain descended and the 

great was the fall" (Mathew VII, 24-27 ) In this sermon 
Christ said — ‘Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eyo 
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for ail eye and a tooth for a tooth. But Isay unto you, That ye 
resist not evil but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek turn to him the other also. And if any man will sue thea 
at the law and take away they coat, let him have thy cloke also’\ 
“Love your enemies and prxy for them that persecute you 
that ye may be sons of ^/our Father which is in heaven*'. 
“Transgressions are to be £>venged by transgressions, murder 
by murder, torture by torture, evil by evil’ Thus taught 
Noah, Moses and the prophets. But Christ forbids all this. 
The Gospel says, ‘I say unto you, resist ye nob evil, avenge 
not one transgression by anDther, ‘but rather bear a repetition 
of the offence from the evil doer’. ( The Kingdom of God is 
within you” — p 16 ). “The chief significance of this doctrine 
of non -resistance"”, says Mr. Tolstoi, “is to show that it is 
possible to extirpate evils from one’s own heart as wall as 
from that of on 3 ’s neighbour. Tuis docurina forbids men to 
do that which perpetuates and multiplies evil in this world. 
He who attacks another and does an injury excites a feeling 
of hatred, the worst of all evils. To offend our neighbour, 
because he has offended us, ^vith the ostensible motive of self- 
defence, means but to repeat the evil act against him as well 
as against ourselves — it means to boget, or at least to let loose, 
or to encourage the evil spirit whom we wish to expel. Satan 
cannot be driven out by Satan, falsehood cannot be purged by 
falsehood, nor can evil be conquered by evil. True non-resis- 
tance is the only real method of resisting evil. It crushes 
the serpent’s head. It destroys and exterminates all evil 
feeling” (The kingdom of God is within you — p. 17-18). 

The lofty moral virtue thus commanded and taught by 
Christ is in no way different from what is depicted in the 
Hindu scriptures from time immemorial and what was displa- 
yed and taught in a most succ3ssful and profitable manner by 
Lord Gouranga. Whatever the genesis might be and apart 
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from the question of precedence in inculcating, the fact is that 
the very genial and harmonising influence of this lofty virtue 
has been gradually gaining ground in Europe and America 
chiefly through the medium of the writings of Count Tolstoi 
( influenced he might be also by the Hindu scriptural texts on 
this point just in the same way as the German Philosopher 
Schopenhauer was admittedly influenced by the Vedanta sys- 
tem of Philosophy) and subequently through the preachings of 
his disciples. In Africa as well as in India, again, immediately 
influenced by the writings of Tolstoi but remotely, I should 
gay, by the Gita and other Hindu Scriptural texts, Mr. Gandhi, 
another political saint of the modern times, has of late been 
practising and preaching the same principle of non-violence — 
the principle which though taught and imprer3sed upon Indian 
minds by the sayings of the Bhagavata and other allied texts, 
was so long lying in a dormant state owing to various adverse 
circumstances. ‘T remember”, said Mr. Gandhi, “how one verse 
of a Gujarati poem, which, as a child, I learned at school, 
clung to me. In substance it was this— ‘If a man gives you 
a drink of water and you give him a drink in return, that is 
nothing. Real beauty consists in doing good against evil.” 
The advantages of soul force, the basis of this principle, as 
against physical force are well pictured by Gandhi in the 
following words — “Passive resistance is an all-sided sword ; 
it can be used any how, it blesses him who uses it and him 
against whom it is used, without drawing a drop of blood; it 
produces far-reaching results. It never rusts and cannot be 
stolen; competition between passive resistors does not exhaust 
them. The sword of passive resistance does not require 
a scabbard, and one cannot be forcibly dispossessed of it.” 
As to the cosmopolitan efficaciousness of this principle Mr. 
Gandhi says that it is not only useful to Hindus but should 
be alike embraced by Musalinans, Sikhs, Parsis, Christians, 
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Jews and all other nations. 

It is to be carefully noted in this connection that the 
above reference to the non-violence principle of Tolstoi and 
Gandhi has nothing to do with the pure politics of the world, 
it is here indicated simply because it has a decisive religious 
basis and is itself a moral excellence inseparably connected 
with the doctrine of love of th3 whole creation. These two 
inseparable fcxctors in morality constitute the salient features 
in the teachings of Lord Gourimga, And because the lofty 
teachings of the Love God of the Yaisnavas are now on the 
verge of being concretely realised throughout the world, we 
are in a position to say that the prediction of Gouranga that 
the whole world would be overflooded with the streams of 
supreme hap})iness and love, is going to be fulfilled. In this 
sense again we can also assert that the Goudlya Vaisnava sect 
is capable of becoming the universal religion and that a fore- 
shadow of the concrete realisation of this fact is forthcoming. 
I say foreshadow, for literally speaking, tlie peace and happiness 
resulting from the love of humanity and the principle of non- 
violence, though it might appropriately be described as the 
best of all happinesses is in the phenomenal world, is, on account 
of its very contact with the phenomenal objects, but a shadow 
of that supreme bliss which is the concomitant consequence of the 
summurabonum of Vaisnava Philosophy, and for granting 
which to Hi*= own beings Lord Gouranga manifested Himself 
in the Kali age. And so we can conclude our treatise in uo 
better way than by saying — ■ 







i 

( Vidagdiiaiiiadhava by Rupa Goswaml, I, 2.) 
'Let the Delighter of Sachl (Gouranga) ever manifest 
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Himself in the recess of your heart — Gouranga who is no other 
than Hari the Absolute Being, whose complexion is bright 
and charming like gold, who is ever shining resplendent with 
the ( unsurpassable ) heap of supreme lustre, and who out of 
compassion appeared in the Kali age simply with the object 
of granting (to beings) the treasuretrove-Bhakti (servitude 
to Himself) which consists of the highest development of the 
sup)rem8 sentiment (Srogara) and which had not been gran- 
ted by any other being for a long tune previous.” 
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Oil this point compare the foilowing texts — 

{^) rr^: 

Sruti text cited in Madhwa hhasya, p. 7. 
p. S, I 17. (b) q- ^ cT^^j ^ ^ ^• 

text related to the ^in^jqri «r(% 

^ and explained by MadhwScliaryyaas referring 

to V isiiu the Highest Being. 

(Cl TTJir=!i% 5 ?:t% rT5!jr i ^ 

^ H Harivam^a text cited in Madhwa- 

bliasya, p. 7. 


tro Tf 5W Padmapu- 

raiia text cited m Madhwabhasya p 14, 

; Brahiuapurana text cited in Madhwabha- 


V ^ N 


aya p. 24. 

(0 i ^ 0;^ 

?!?n ^ II Skanda text cited iu JIadhwabha- 

sya p. 28. 

vg) qV ^v!3[fx^ \ ^ 

vrinj; ll cited in Madhwa bhah:ya p. 17, 

In the Chha. text cited the word aka^a referring to Bra- 
hman really means 'Self-luminous*; yet the word is generally 
used in the sense of ether. Hence b\" the statement ‘Sabda- 
Brahman is aka^V is to be underslocd that It pervades the 
in finite ether. 


55cr ?Tq^^Rr5rJTJn:F!Tr fqrrm^: i wrrir^rr^^ 
ll 5?Tipn%% 

p . iJ, i IS. I 3?ni ii isi- 
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SkaTitlha Prabhasakhautia text cited in Taitwa San- 
darbha p. 7. bhav iriva- 

puiaua text cited in T. Sanda.vbha p 8. 

^it ^TPT^ ft I life STltinTT?’ ST*T- 

ms?: f?[WT: irgt I q;^ i 

grgtr^JT^iriRjf?^ ii 

p. u, 1 2. ^ i ^rwfir- 

II rrW- 

rs rsf • >-v V t* ^ rv 

iwgriT^^irT : 1 h 

fiw :jri^r^rR%q-: i— q^ioted in 
T. Sandarbha pp. S-9. 

=!7g^^jTT%^ 5:mV snrc 1 ?r?^T 

p. LU i IS. 11 g i[r?T^rft 

TfikRTTr'q^ 1 ^5!iT3^ =arg^: ^tnT^ij Rtftifr; 11 

iMatsyapuraua texts cited in T. Saudarbba p. 9 

g^r^g:3T5^W3rgsTg: i w- 

p. i-i, i 2’i. rfr ^rr: ii 5;cTW*Tft 

smi^lpT: I g J^r^ch^STR^rT^ I 

Sivapnraiia texts cited in T. S’andarbha p. 9. 

sr^flr??Rr I ^ I tg 

P. is, l '.). H Padmapurana text cited 

in T, Sandarbha P. 10 

jT?t grnifT^i i srRrrt^TT: 

p I f 3^ II ^"f^'aJiyntext cited in T. Sau- 

darblia P. 11. 

5Ti^!ir€ i hiMstt’. 

5<l% II ft«T??T5’T>^!=rTg fTW^’ 

P. rs, l 29. 1 fTk?T»=T5?:i%^ 

grr ii ft tgg rrg firsn'. • 

^ ft ^g 5^: iTjfR^ It t? ^gg t^^rg 
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^T#r'TR'I7r T^HT: T%^^'.ll 

Skanda-prabbflsa klianda texts cited in T. Saudarbhapp. 11-12 

^^3 m^TrFq'm^'^' ikt3t^ 3 ^ JTTi’i??^rJTm^ 

P. 19,1 1i. 1 JTTf Tr??T ^rw^3 1%^^ II 

Matsj^apvirana texts cited in T, Sandarbha P. 12. 


As to the deiinition of the Bhagavata purana compare 
the following texts — (a) 

P. ^2, I 13. JTi?:?rr4(%I^«r: l 

’Tfttil:?!: ii3TT^r ^w^t: ¥riTgcm%T:i 

3[T^:a^?«f3IST-S^ I ?I?«rr-S5K:[FTr?^: 

ll Garuda purana texts cited in T. Sandar- 
bha p. I'i; (b) ?nTn%^??T nr^nri vrfffT^cn:: i 


^^:rrq?T?T^ vTfjmrrfir^jr^ li 5^:101 rT?i^ 

I Matsyapurana texts cited in T. Sandarbha p. 13; 





^ \ ^ 1%^: ii 

Skauda texts cited iu T. Sandarbha p. 14. 


Regarding the interpretation of the first sloka compare 
the following extracts from the Parain. vSandar- 
P. 23,18. bha texts pp 283-h96 — vf(JIfr#r I «ffVT- 

grRST^rgm^HTfrqT 

3^ 3?!^ «T3% h jn:^T3T- 

f^¥5r: 5FT3i:qr: ^=fr 

s^psqw^ I ^Tsr ^rir^R^^wJTcni; i 3 ^ 3 '^ 

?Ti?![rr^rRr3^5j^ 3 §ti^i (5Tr3ra[ 1 sr.^rmi^r^- 

flT=3?pT^'*TfI 3 ^^^: I 

jj^sr 33i5T3f^^f^ni[i3: wswj g^3r-s^: 1 g- ^ 35 ^ 

q:^ I ^3 o3pi3f '«?(iT5ff3 I 3rr^(%irT^r 

^135^3 gr?;':3R q:3 ^3 ^33rTi— 


V 
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R^Trrr 5T fjTsainrrrJ^ qc ?Tr? I %TlT'T:^r ?I^:T3ragr 

r^; f% 1 ?Tm ^'kmrisTJT^ i^nrrac?^ .'^f^- 

WT^qrflr^f^ sfmTirwTTiTT 

?i? 5 cr fcqpir^ii; i ^^qfrrr sq(^(m?: — w^ 

firnr i o i 


rffq qT 5 J 7 qr(qf^RTfr?rrt q^q:nTfq^3 #.31%- 

^rf ^3 q^R=q‘R?^ 1 i^^qRsqfirq’.K^Tirq:- 

rqiTR^q^ 3§iqj??q^qm^(^^rfR?qRq 
3?ir%irrHiqT tgRi% ^r^qr%<Tr'qqqr? 

RRfrrR I RqRTn^r^qmqTRRtTrqTrJTR'q:! 

RR ^Rqq- q qifRq ?Tqf =q I rr^qq;qfq 

m^rerR?jRrqjc#q eqw^ri^Ri^rqiTFnR 1 rfqwjiq 
<Tq?T^qi% sqr^u’^Rf^^ ^qR^Rf qqRqTSilfRsqm^qf- 
RRtJT^F ’JqrqqR ^TR: ^ wq qr^qq sqqra qi^R I gjR 
vqiCT^^ qjTR q^qq q^rjqr qf qqfqi ^(JRr- 

RJRrf^qRiq qiTR^q 3 R^qq[ I qqi iri:«:!q53qTq q^R- 
qi^3?;q^ I TT^ ^7qfq^qrqTqifq%qqJTRrqTr3qT JTTqrqqq- 
qq I qq^ qr^T ^qqqrq^qqi ^qqqqijRqqT qi JqqqT 
^ RRrR R^^ 3 :^ qpnqqq qqrrqq; I q^ mqrqq; 
qjpR iq^y^Rj q^^q^ qRqi ^q^qrqfq ^q^q^T^^jjqfq *Rqn • 
qw ^RqfrRqR ?3 q^fq TqqRqiq ?3 q|iR qfqqRr^JTq • 


' qq cqRqqrRJjqRq 

5 qrqqTq — qq qrrqRr f^qq: qr^PRTJRqRq: f?qq: ^T 

qqr ^qr qqqiq T%f3 q^RRfqiqRlRqqTq: I ^fqqnR- 

?qqTi%rq3%q:r vrq% q^^RR ?rq: q^H 

qrqqiTR ^fqi^RR^’^siqqrfjq^pqiJ^r. ^q qq q?qR: 1 


;^- ^3 RR^qq^ fqqrRfqfq qqfR q^AR qitr- 

f^rRRT qfqrUR qq ??q^^q ^R 1 RRqjqq^l-^^ ^- 

^i 3 R fqqqqrq^ I q^ qgi ■qqST^qrf^WJfRTfqrq qqRf^ I 


/ 



1%^: I ^^?J^WH^^t5T^Ti%a?lr^qTrrrTr|^ I 

rT^ SFTPT H^TRT^ ^ ; I%5i[ ^ 

^r ^ rT5pi?ni% aFJTra^?i?r 

^ =^ !5ri%- 

a:^ I ^5>? s’rig-^, ^;t I 

?T^i5iii?cn: ?i5!if— 2(rmFT ^^:^rTi[q?^r^ i 

i%lrq-ff ^ sr^f ^ , sr^ 

a§i% agifm sifk i:^FcT:^T?!!jg:f^^ ^ g ^[^^nrr^r ^sr 
^i%¥rff%?TWfH: I Rr^r^rgRr^Wf’ 

^5f?fn%R^R 5?R^nrr rig^T^ gfiRim i 

^r^?r[5r^ 5[t5^ap(%gsif?«T i 

^TugrRarw^: i ^ ^ ^ 

» 35 ^rR ^^^rrarg.! <T?r: q:%'aff 

^a^iRR I 

The Agnipuraiia texts on the ui'='aTrmgof theGaj’atri are — 

Tna?5^»jrR ^[rr^fRj im anjjRrr-^ ^ i 
p. 37, 1 35 . ^rfa^ff ?irT >1:^ ^ i a^rT%5fr 5=rr 

^(agaRT^tTRig^ ?=Tr^a?n ii ^^n%: ’tot sr^r 
*R^E^T ?R:^rT: Iw: ^?IT^ II 

^ a‘c?T^ ^a^3rRT. ks k 'nrinT^i 

fl II <iiyid4<<!iPiRr^ srrag’^ari^Tir^rn i Rrqr 
5 : 54 ^ R^ ¥miTvnR^:Ji; ii ^ a^i 'it carRTjq'i^ ft 
I cRj’nm^JTaR: 11 ^«'^rng- 

^TT R^ff ST^ ifPR I 'Tg tHR 

^Rg: g^TT^'r vnir^R JT^r^gi urging: ii gr^w 

% gw vrrr^gg an^r ma: i ’argarg; w- 

fE^jji' 11 I'iii'ani. Sandarbha p. 297. 

<■ 

?Tg?R r«^5?:rtt ^rrsig’U — 

’Bg^R'fjgr i frggR^^'i i%«rr ?eiR hi ^j^ngT^g ii gfg i 

\ 
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?nr ^ ^ ^rif sr<fm \iw^- 

firffT vnrnrr^ 

p. 6o, 1 19. ^n^rnr ^T^TT%r?i^ 

JTRT w ^r vTR?Tr% ^ nr 

5s?nf^iiim^( ^Fsrifr i tT«ir ^nr^'fr-Sf^ ^i% 

m I ^?TT f l^^r-STO ?nTr ^IT^rfT^WTT ^ 

ir^ l Bhagavat 

Sandarbha p. 191. 

:ar^^ ^T\%^T ^r^^rwr rT^^^r ^ i 
^f^^'TJa^r^rnsq^r ^ 

P. C5, I 1 ^?jj, ?IT JIFTT^?TT Eli^^^l%JT?Tg^^igi?I- 

?^*l I Iffrr^W H^^IsrPT 

^ JTT^T?cT%frSIJTiWar?T ^[1%^ ?flfw^5^I^ ?n%rnq[-T%^ 
3^%: w %^^R^TT7T»jrtR:ri Wfirar ^riroin^TT g:m?jr 
II i%^tff rfr^r^ 

^’TI^ II I Bliag. Sandarbha, pp. 65-66. 


H ?r?3iq-T 


g?TrT^ gnrg ^TiTirT 


P . 6 (J, 1 11 . jjrgirTgriTiT: i ?crgri 31111% cTimiK^ ?^- 

JTTrUTin lllf% JTl%r^-S^gi%k-S’TKIf?ni?T: II 

Bhag. X, 87, 88, cited in Bliag. Sandarbha, p. 7-5. 

'i:^2^r^?j?T^5ri?r?^(g;5rf ^ivir i cni?o: 


P. G7, I 12. :jrT35^?T'^^ITT%^ STiTrj; II Parana text cited in 
Bhag. Sandarbha, p. 65. 

It is to be distinctly noted here that the difference bet- 
ween the rasa of Vaisnava Theology or what is technically 
called Bhaktirasa and the other rasas including 
i\ G1 I PJ. the Kiiv’yarasa is v^ny great Inasmuch as the two 
kinds of pleasure are absolutely different. la 


f 
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fact, Jiceoi'i.liu^ to V. Tiieory, wliat science of Poetics »les- 
cribciS as Kavvarasa cannot come under the category of rasa, 
the main arguments Vjeing th it the locus cannot be establish- 
ed, Tnis important topic will be dealt with in detail in the 
second volume 

Such explication of the CDnc-^pt of rasa by way of apply- 
ing the rules of grammar might appear somewhat far-fetched 
to readers. But it is to be noted that this clearly 
P. 72. reveals the threefold clinracteristlc of Bhagavau, 
viz. that He is at once the relishing subject, the 
obj'^ct of relish, and the act of relish itself. A similar triune 
eharacf.eristic of God was also conceived by the mystic phiNo- 
pher Nicolaus of Casa who holds that God is at once thinking 
subject, object of thought, and thought (intelligeus, intelligible, 
Intel ligere ). 

As to the meaning of the Gita text 
compare the fullowLiig texts — gfnjfc fg STr^SrTgWr% I 

^^nlT'T(l[:=5rN?ir?rt^-srgr(!fr.sg srf^sr si%- 

F. a/u i IS. I zjsjd figrr^- 

r^k: I arr^gi sT(wm?T €c^ i 

H \ ^ fg smw- 

1 5T ^T5|cT^Fs^^^r?nT?rTTtn^^i^Rr 
5tT^ir?r i jt m '^f7TWn%^5Tn!nn* • 

^rra’sfnr: i utm trfrwfT 

^s^ufirsrf^ir^: l Bliay. Santlarblm, p. 159. 

Oil this point tlie texts are— qr sli^% 

^qqr m^cqTqi-qi^r rf^r i qqq Tr^rqjrT^Fsqrw- 

% 

* • 
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'4rT?rr ^ jTi?ir^r?^- 

^ ^ I JT«JT^ WTri ^ir «mrr^ ^ ^ i 
?T^r TTl^T ^ 1%JT?I^ II 

p. 96, 1 19. cri^?frsn%^: i ^.^rmi: Rrqrir^ sf(37^R- 

^JTR^ g- ^^I%5rsfIR 1 SIR^I^- 

^ frTTH^ %m^ ?fl^R^52|-3ftT WR- 
ipriTRrRrR^TRfWRJR^f^ ?T ?T%tr^F^: 

^ cnRT^% R?IIR I ^KsjtTRtnrt ?T^— 

^^3 rTR^JTR^R; ^f’TT^^RTI^'irR ^V 

STR^T^RRnrW^TT ^ ^T ^RT ^f^T RTRTTTR 7T?S^%3 

I ?T?TSr ^|5T%^^fT%mR TTIR f r 

rTW ifR &JR2[rRITR?R^?IRRifRRin^ — ^!TfR I ?T W- 
R^FR^ sf^ gr^JTTf I%?ITRR5 ^^5tr;TR^ sRTHR- 

^RRRRRJIR^^RIR %*R ^ R^TTTRR I 

?T?RcT?iiRerarr%fjr^f?^^?rr^g^g'?T^f^f^;TT: ^^R^E^RtifRr 
gEifR srmR25i?TR^ ?n%r^>TUrRR^ • 

’!T^^nRRC5a^i^RRSf^Tbj?WR ^TVIT ?T?JR7RRJT?fr 
«RT% ' 7T^ ^^^RF^WriRT R5^^R^|ir ^ VT T^qq K - 
w%: rnT5sfrgRff^^T rrrr^^herrrrr r^r^^j- 
;RSTRTT ^^^iqRRTW 1 rf?!! ^IR 

q?T^ «RR ^H'-IIR^PR: s[^?fn% I 

rrr: m«7i^^nT3^5i^l«R stto^ 

^njqr ^R iRR I Srlkrriiia Sandarbha, pp 344-3 F5. 

cf- 7R RT?T^>5yT: 3^ fR TRSrrqR ' ^qrl t R p R- 
3 ^TRT^ 5^R2jrr^ ^sTRRI^ I 
P.101,1 19. qR^RTT^ 5T??TT5H^?Tr(V^JRR[ I tr^- 

IRTI^ I WRqJT RqiRTrTT^lff 'TK^TRR I tflT- 
^IR R 'Hf.'^ci ’R-S^ ^UV3< 5r RRH«i I ?RSJ qRRIir 
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^:?RffrfTTJ!r I ^ Samlai bha, p. 312; 

1%^ ft ^jTFTJTRjr^ i ^ 

^5!li??r^PCT ^ I ^T^I^5T?3 'UfOTT^ I 

I ci:|^ i ?i?ii =3r 

17^^IF3 ^Timr^: ^^wfcT sn% 

$R 1 Saniiarbha, p. 314. 

PTW ITt^I'J'SWf 

^^iflTR’ I ^ lfi%iT?T: TC: 5tTR5J«T 

5T ?rir'5i ^ ’ft ^i-s^r^ 

t ^ g ^girg gg ^%ggT3^gffg t ggi 5tg- 
pjTif^ii^grjgftrg 5 ^Hfg«Tq^r«ff gfsfift: 1 gf^jrsntrft 
^g7:ig ^nkrrgw'^ sTgsoRg sgr^gRgjT.sngrg^ a:g^ 
“ gritm % ^rgggf ^:t:afft?fg#f 1 ^rr^oggig =gr -gg: 
gg n ” ^{ggn%T% gr%R mst ^orn%fg 

ftffnrr I ^rgar ^iggcfr wwiggt-bgc^Rg ix: 5 ^^ 
grfgjg stktw^t int^r ^Tnjgi ir^riggr gjTgggi- 

grtrggfgf ggc sr^^??rTTg?g'^: 1 gRig^jj^gf j^rftgnrift 
gTs^TWimg *5;^ 5 ^: ggffvisng: I 

“ftgfcggf g gggi(ii:i^r ggrrgfgT gft vrpg^Hti 
gj^ig^Rg^xT^g; grt? ^j^?gxggJTi^g 11 ’ ?gT^ 
fts^r ggi ft^iggr g gg gTg ^TT?g gggfgr 
^Rfgr f?g% gRt, gnFiipgxRif t giff Jjet ^Rgnfr ^- 
tr!aT^g?3?RR^=ff^f iTRng^^rft egrer:, g:55TRT4i!a^^% 
jTif^ag^-sggi# gr, ’ggRtfg ^:, 

ggxfq ^jtrr ^* 

trflTRJTftg ggf R’Rt st^'^i'r gR m^gg- 
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% I K. Sandarbha, pp. 313-316. 

Er-^3^q-T =sri 5iT’TTs=sr^- 

i^57r%rrr: i 

P. 720, lad ^f^Ernq-j T%^” KT% ITI^RTt^R^T^- 

ilne,andP. T%'RTJII% 

m.'t.U. ^^ir^f^^TgrrcTRrrRTIT'^iT^^flS^T^Ii' 

=5^s;^ygRsr:m ^T, 

rrgrff, ^s^'^i=jR5r^3^n^Ri5qr^Tri-:firs:fH‘^('7^^(TRr- 

iqrq'R€r^rR*7R^q:^>q7q^g^q'f^cf[ rT^R^?57u%g?3Tr i 

X, Saniiarbha, pp. 404-405. 

fsR’qi, g-^RT^qrgqf ^gKiRr^r =g i rrgar 
ggr, qRVq:cr^^gRii%%qcTRg)%qiT rTTr?iT?^^qT5mqf i gr 
g ?TT^g^RqfcJTqR?TRiTg{ I ggqRgiR^qri 
p. tjj, 1 2 . ^g-rfq ^gii%g ’^^nciR ^r 

?qg 3T?gi'Ti?q?Trg?ficq-sfg 'T?:qsT- 

1 X. SaiiJarljlia, pp. 405-406. 

On Jh-u ef — ?jfiTmTggFrqT''-5gf^i ggj — wT?m ^ 
q go g ^arq?! jt ^ i h get qq ng: 
iri5t!7r q giR 'gr: i fr stit h Rq^Rr ^ ^irgRi- 

P. loSjaaJ ?fr5{7f ^ g- nqqjtr: etc. This agrees 

line. with the Padmapurtiua view as Jiva Goswaini 
says — gTJTt?ITgRei^ 3fR^rI^q' ^ 

??rgr%%e^ qrt % s ^\^ 

?f,'iTiTrg3TRRgTgRsrt^1;q?t t^gR^Tirgigg^^iTT 
^TfjTRRgRqR^^J^ I Param. Sandarbha, p. 224 
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On classifications of Jivas ef. — cT^gfTTrPrn 

1 ^ HTW I ^*t- 

F. IGG, 1 35. ¥ircrrT^cT^RfrriT«f^I^?r*^!^^If^f^ ' ^ n^m- 

PTr^miTeTri^rK^rwir 

3^rrj^ I ^s^rfsij^^rr wi^r^ ^k- 

^rT'. I Sandf.i'bha, p. 239. 

Oil the dcctrine of iMaya cf jfprn ’5«S‘ 


^ • ir5TT^-Sfg ITf^^ rr^frwnt^f ^ 11 

isxm ^ 1 

P. i67. head :3r,^jn^ ^ ^ II r%?ffnTRlS- 


liiib. fH5f!53 I T%^riBi^i Jmrw 

^'iiTiTwr ^cmi ii sivinnsmficTTs^FR 
si^rft wi; \ 5T JTTJTf^ir ^ T%“-^^n%rqi7?|;^ 11 

Param. Sandarbha, p. 245, 


cf. JTf^T 

T%5rrr ^f 

p. 37 d. o:^ ^TPig:?r; ctHnsTR^U 

«T^i% ; 

^5!ipjr i%ff^ ^^^a^rffrT ^tct s-jr^wn^ •. tr^- 

^%?T ^ ?T% I Bbakti Sandarbha, p. 455. 


^?rrif% T%^j% HJT^ 57?ji 11 ^^ii^f3i%' 

I f%^rr?!iT 5ir?f(4r3H^i% w. ii 

P. S75. i 

r^r% ?:>3Rr?Tf ii ^ 

Tf«t I%fiCn|: 'TOfWST: I T%f^5TI=^ ^ 

Bhag. texts cited in Bh. Sandarbha, p. 473. 
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cf. sT^Tf R fSR'aRT I 

sr^pnspRiRr i 

RiWTT sI?niW‘ 

r. J79. ii^g-rrJTr ^ I^Tr-R JT ^RTT^ ?fRTcfRR3‘ 

^rlTTTTm^ gjRfRmg^r^ ^ ?TiRrT'. 
^rTRTOi^nrsK^ «T^rRi[R i I 

Bli. Sandarl)lm, pp. J 19-520, 

On this point the texts are- — 

5TnT'Tr3[F:f^?^%g»3R[^TRq=^ rRRrmsTRR^- 

sn^ gRR ^ g ^X^r i 

1‘. L>ss. qar JTfr^ET ^VRcffrg^l 

T%sTTT^f^ i 

JT?^ vRn«r3R^'R<T:sx#rjr^rjT:iTWR5r^»^^r^’i*TT 
ffqrlr gRjBT ^ ?;RigR srr^j(r ?prR^5^r^f%srr^Rr 
^rtr ^irg ir^ i ?T5r ^Rg^5nm«T ^rwngR Il’Jir 
3[T?s^r:— ^Trq-sj gji^RT^ tfT^i%^R- 

^ I ^Rsgr ’^1%: ^cTsg' ^rHR I 5Tg^ sIT^RJ^ II 

f % ^ 5X^ ggr: gRfwjRTg^: i ?isrf 

giT^?r»T: ^RRlRcgrR^: i frRR^rR^iRRr: 

e??rrflcT^?T Rq-g g^JC ll ?r^R I Sandarbha, 

p. 490. 


cf ^ ^RT^TRTig^m ^RRTTWRg^^r gT5- 


P. oJo. RT%5iTR?l^?5Sr I Fi’- Sandarbha, p. 684. 

sfTR3jF#T ’sg ggswggRSTfgnt^^RV i 

WR^igWlign^l^RT fsRR I ?T^^WB5fTrJTnFt ^TR- 

fw^rr: i ?tr Rwg^^RrJT^^rg^^Rgng^rgFg- 



flHRT I ^ qRRR g^- 


RJR #i^F5«Tg I RTf: arr^RR g- gi^SRf i 

^r^JTRTrJT^cRgr«R ^ g r^; i 
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P. 2^3. sTRnitFRt ^ I cHT 

1 ^ ^rsni^w^n 1 Pr- Sandarbha, p. 718 . 

of- RfW’T^^TRf^ 

^n:^r^^^gripTR3frs?TTfi?<rf^RT«^iwn5i^Rjg^^R^^' 

tcTf^tar^Hfff^flgC «ff*Trr^R ^?T*TW f^aRcTTO^- 

^ ^T5^5fr??rT f%W?crtT5T- 
fn^sfiHn:^^R- 


P. 3U- 





N fv ^ V *v 


JT^TfTRI^JO'TRrRr m^:5W5RJT5Trfl^R:a^5{^( 

^cs%^d^R^¥rRr ^rtt- 

*r*i^'nRiWrqg[T^ 

?% I Sandarbha, pp. 730 - 731 . 

of SHR: ^ «T|R^TT 5 Wr^Rf^, JmrRT 1 %^- 

. o45 ?si?nrr, TSRrgTTcr:TOrm»rT5RRr, sCrjtr, 
tIpw arJn^RTfrno^ 

f^ 5 T^sRRSTT 3 vimT%, =gr i 

Pr. Sandarbha, p. 783 . 
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Abhava, as a source of know- 
ledge, 1. 

Abhidheya, 11 int., 45. 

Absolute, problem of, 45-47. 
Absolute Being, faith in, 1 int; 

17; 

„ as related to individual 
soul, 1 int; 182-209; 
„ as the object of Vaisna- 
visiii 11 int; 

„ as the source of the 
Vedas, Itihasas and 
Puranas, 12, 13, 30-33, 
37, 38, 45; 
,, characteristics of the 
name of, 15; 

„ realisation open to all, 
15, 25, 34, 35; 
„ as direct revealer of 
the Bhagavata, 23; 
,, as both Transcendent 
and Immanent, 24, 29, 
30; 

„ as the foremost chief, 
Satya (true), Sachchi- 
danandavigraha, 

26-28, 34; 
,, as capable of conquer- 
ing Maya, 27; 


„ as the source of crea- 
tion etc., 27-32, 34-38; 

„ as defined in two ways, 
28-30; 

„ as having form and 
body, 30; 

„ as consisting of supreme 
bliss, 35, 85^; 

„ as self luminous and 
illuminator of all, 38; 
„ as revealed to Vyasa, 40; 
„ as adhoksaja, 46. 

„ as a Substance having 
attributes, 50-54; 
,, having no Swagata 
bheda, 51, 52. 1C9, 110; 
„ having potencies, 54- 
59, 64-75, 110, 112 
135-140, 159, 160; 
„ as Kasa, 57, 69-74; 
,, having a peculiar dress, 
dwelling place, deco- 
ration etc , 75, 76; 113- 
121 ; 

„ having the form and 
body similar to those 
of a human being, 62- 
64, 113-114; 
„ as that in whom all 
contradictions are re- 



conclled, 64, 76-78,112, l 
113, 133, 156; 

,, as Nirviseiia Brahman, ! 

81, 82, 124, 198. ' 

,, as realised differently ^ 
82, 83; ! 

„ as the Substratum of 
Brahman, — the uun-di- ^ 
fferenced Substance, 
84-80: 

,, as the Immanent Regu- i 
lator of all beings, 87 

93; I 

,, as PCirna and Purna- | 


tama, 134>; 

,, not as an Abstract 

Idea, 147; ; 

„ as Perfect, 248. 

Accumulated, 9 int.; 

Achintya-bhedabheda, as rela- 
tion between the Abso 

lute and Maya, 27: I 


„ as relation between 
Substance and attri- 
bute in the Absolute, 
71; 

„ as theory of the Veda- 
nta, 73, 119; 

„ as relation between the 
three concepts of Bha- 
gavan, Brahman and 
Paramatma, 92; 

n as relation between 
Krsaa and His dwell- 
ing place and associa- 
tes, 120, 121, 138, 139; 


„ AS relation between the 
Vai: niava theory and 
the various theories 
of mon;sm, dualism or 
pluralism, 139; 

,, as relation between 
Mahabhava and the 

other kindvS of divine 
emot onal love, 145; 
jj as relation between 
God and Soul. 182,183, 
187, 189: 
,, as r<dation between the 
Vai simva theory and 
the other religious the- 
ories current. 259: 
,, as relation netween the 
Krtnacult and the Gou- 
rAhga cult, l^O; 

,, as relation between 
Bhagavan and Bhakti, 
268; 

,, as relation between diva 
and Paramatma, 285; 

,, as relation between 
Bhakti and Mnkti, 340, 
341 

AchintyaSakti 27, 64, 67, 68, 
,, as operating in the re- 
conciliation of contradic- 
tory elements, i21, 154, 
157; 

,, as operating in the case 
of the difference between 
the permanent nature of 
the Absolute and the im- 
permanence of the world 
211 ; 
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„ as barring the possibility 
of an illusory world, 
219. 

Adhoksaja, 46; 

Adhvaryyu, 13; 

Adhyahara, a process of inter- 
pretation adopted by Sa\n 
kara, 42, 186, 200 

Adhyaropa, the doctrine of, 
as the basis of pamkar’s the- 
or}^ of Maya, 179; 

Adrsta, 8int., 65; 

Advaya-jhana-tattwa, 48-59; 

„ as identical with Bhaga- 
van, 59, 60, 83; 

„ as the substratum of 
Brahman as established 
by Samkara, 86; 

„ as underlying the three 
concepts of Bhagavan, 
Brahman and Parama- i 

j 

tma 92; i 

„ Krsna as the, 100, 108. j 
„ its full import, 148; 

„ Gourahga as 235- 255. 
Aftection, as a meaning of Pril i 

343; 

„ as a stage in the heirarc- 
hy of super-springs of 
action, 344; 

„ as an underlying princi- 
ple in some moral duties, 
357. 

Aham, as a characteristic of 


Jiva, 160, 161; 

„ its explanation, 163, 164. 
Ahaituki, a characteristic of 
Bhakti, 265; 

„ beccming Prema Bhakti, 

2 )5-2G7; 

,, as relating to Krsna al- 
one, 273; 

„ as characterising the Di- 
vinities of Bhagavan's 
Swarupa ^aktis, 310; 

„ as characterising the 
seva, or servitude to 
Bhagavan , 340, 

Aitihya, a source of knowle- 
dge 2, 

Aja, as implied by the Praii- 
ava, 37; 

„ as qualifyingParamatma 

87; 

,, a characteristic of Jiva 
as occuring in the Kath, 
Up., 166; 

,, as qualifying both Para- 
mat ma and Jivatma, 181 
Ajfi, as meaning Maya, 160, 

181. 

Akihchana, see ahaituki. 
Aksapada, 10. 

Aksara, qualifying Hara which 
means Jiva, 182 

All-pervading, as the true 
meaning of Visnu, 4 iiit; 
„ as an attribute of Para- 



matma or Vasudeva, 89; 
„ as qualifying the sup- 
reme region of Krsna, 121; 
,, as qualifying Jiva, 162, 
163, 163* 


ADal3>’tic, 

205-207. 

Anartimnivrtti, 

•271, 272. 

Aniruddha, one of 

the vy alias 

of Krsna, 

218. 

Anumana, see Inference and 

Syllogism. 


Anupalabdhi, see 

Abhava. 

Anuvandha, 

45 

Anuvada, 

59*. 

Apara sakti, 

65, 

Apologetic, of Hinduism, 101- 


108 - 

Aprakata lilti, 163-157, 250. 

Aprarabhda, a clasd of acts, 

292 

Apfirva, as the summurn bo- 
niim according to the 
Miina^nsa system, 329. 

Archana, an element in Inju- 
nctoiy Bhakti, 307,308. 

Aristotle, on causality, 168; 
„ on suminum bunurn, 323, 
324 

ArthaviVla, a class of Vedic 
texts, 211 , 212 

Arthapatti, as a pramana, 1, 2 

Arjuna, as appearing in the 
Gita 124-12S; 

,, as stand. ng to Krsna in 
a frieinlly relation, 142. 


Asainprajfmta Samadhi, a 
stage in yoga, i83. 
Asat, its meaning in the text 
hisadeva etch 123: 

,, as characterising Maya, 
172, 174, 175; 
,, as qualify ingSvorld’, 
212-215. 

Ath:irvan, 11. 

Avachchedii-va la, a theory on 
the relation between Brahman 
and soul, 192-195. 

Avatara, the view about Krsna 
being an, 243; 

„ defined, 245; 

„ classification ofavataras, 
243, 

,, the philosophic necessity 
etc. about, 245, 246. 
Avatar}, Krsna as, 236, 237 ; 
,, the philosophic necessity 
etc. abjut, 242-250. 
Avdd 3 ^a sakti, as having two 
fold function, 136, 137, 136*; 
„ as a function of Jiva 
Maya, 170, 171, 192. 
Avj^akta, see Pradhana. 
Av 3 \akrta, see Pradhana, 
Abhira, 288. 

Adhibhowtika, a class of mi- 

^ries, 249. 

Adliidaivika-a class of miseivs, 
_ 249 

Adh 3 ’’atmlka, a class of mise- 
nes, 249. 

Adikavi, as occuring in the 
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6rst verse of the Bha^rvata, 
_ 23, 32, 38. 

Aka^a, its meaning in the text 
‘ Kohyev^inyat etc ' 8,74 74* 
Akhyana, as a portion of the 
^edas, 13 

Anandaghana, as qualifying 
Brahman, 69. 

Area, as a kind of prainilna, 1. i 
Archimades, 2;^2, 223 . 

A&akti, as a stage in Bhakti, 

271. : 

A.^raya, Brahman as, of the ; 
c^mnectioii with Maya 132,193; 

„ Krsna as, 247, 249. j 
„ Gouiangaas, 255, 257. ‘ 
Atmaniksepa, as constituting ! 
.%rauapatti, 303, SoZ | 

Aimaniredana, an element in : 
Injunctory Bhakti, 309. ! 
Atma, as applying to Jiva, 
160, 162, 165; 
as an element in the ge- 
neric concept of Mava 

_ 170. 

A varanatmika, a function of 
Avidya, 130^ 170 , 178 *. 

Avidya, as an import of Avi- 

13g^ 

Aula, a so called sect of Vais- 
B 

Bain, on snmmumbonutn, 325. 
Benevolence, as a moral qua- 


lity, 355, 355. 

Bentham, on the external 
duty of kindness, 354. 

Berkeley, on subjective ideal!- 
! sm, 218. 

I Bhaga, its meaning, 61. 

Bhagavan, as the most prime- 
val being, 9 ; 

,, its pnmary meaning ,24; 
„ elab. ration of the con- 
cept of, 59-80; 

as having a human ^form, 
62-64; 

„ His dwelling place etc.. 

75, 76; 

„ as distinguished from 
Brahin an, 82, 83 ; 

„ as the substratum of 
Brahman, 84-86. 

Bhajanakriya, one of the nine 
stages of Bhakti, 271. 

Bhakti, as defined in the Ma- 
thara sruti, 40, 41, 

,, as counteracting the in- 
fluence of Maya 261, 269, 
270; 

», as the true means for 
attainment of the know- 
ledge of Bhagavan, 262, 
263; 

„ as the highest dharma, 
2G4, 265 ; 314, 315 ; 

„ as ahaituki or akihehana 
and apratihata, 265-268, 
273; 
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„ standing to Bhagavan in 
bhedabheda relation, 268; 
„ as implying the combi- 
nation of bliss, knowle- 
dge and act, 268-270; 
„ nine stages of, 271-273; 
,, Jiva’s proneness to, 293, 
296; 

„ two stages of, 302-321 ; 
„ as fivefold, 310-313; 
,, as an act, 329. 

Bhakci-mfirga, its superiorty 
over the Karma-marga, 
277, 278; 

3 , superioritj’' over the J lia- 
na- inarga, 280-282; 

,, as related to the Karina, 
,, Juana and Yoga Mar- 
„ gas, 284-287; 

,, excellences of, 287-293. 

Bhagavata, on the authorita- 
tiveness of the Vedas, 11; 

„ its supreme autliorita- 
tiveness, 20-39; 

„ defined. 22, 23 

,, as revealed to Vyasa in 
his spiritual meditation, 
22, 39; 

„ as the unfolder of the 
true meaning of the 
Brahman Biitras and of 
the Gayatri, 23-39; 
„ its importance, populari- 
ty and contents, 39-45; 


„ as accepted by Samkara, 
41-43; 

,, as the very representa- 
tive of Kibiia, 44; 

the first verse of, as in- 
volving the concept of 
Krsna, 96-98; 

„ on the reality of the 
world, 219; 

,, On the blissful potency 
of Krsna, ' ^^37; 

,, on the concept of Gou- 
rahga, 251-L53; 

,, on religious merit as ba- 
sed upon injunctions, 
314, 315. 

Bhasya, the true function of, 

20^ 

Bhava, as one of the nine sta- 
ges of Bhakti, 271; 
as a synonym for Priti, 
343. 

Bondage, cause of, 8-9 int; 

Bonum, see Suinmum bonum. 

Brahman, the primary mean- 
mg of, 23, 24; 

„ as the ultimate Eeality, 

24; 

„ knowledge of 24, 25; 

,, the swariipa laksana and 
tatastha laksana of, 28- 
33; 96-97; 
„ as an embodied substra- 
tum possessisng qualities, 49- 
52, 60; 
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„ the concept of, explai- 
ned, 80-87, 172-179; 

„ as Nirvisesa and Savi- 
sesa, 198. 

Brahmabhava, the true mean- 
ing of, 330, 33l. 

Brahmadana, 3o7. - 

Brahma jijuasa, 332. 

Brahmaina 3 *a, as a class of 
followers of the Jiiana 
marga, 279. 

Brahmasampatti, see Brahma- ! 
bhava, 

Brahma sutra, on the authori- 
tativeness of the Vedas, 
10-11. See also Vedanta. 
Brahma- vedana, as identical 
with Brahmabhava, 330. , 
Brahma, as an agency in the 
performance of sacrifi- 
ces, 13; 

„ as Hirai^agarbha the 
Adi Kavi, 32 33; 38, | 
,, as the direct causality i 
in creation, 37; 121; 

the delusion of; as stated 
in the Bhagavata, 98; , 
„ as a great devotee to ; 
Krsna, 149. i 

Brahmanda, as manifest in 
the Brah.iia-mohana lila 
of Krsna, 121. 

„ as the place for Krtjna’s 
manifest sports, 118. 


Brahmapyaya, see Brahma 
Vedana. 

Brahminism, the blind bigotry 


of. 187. 

Buddha. 10. 

Buddhism, as admitting tvro 
pwamauas, 1; 

,, Samkara's theory as the 
semblance of, 42; 


,, referred to in the Gita, 
1^^0*. 

,, on summum bonum, 
328. 

Caird, as a writer on philoso- 
phy of religion, 4 int; 
„ on Vedanta, 5 int.; 

,, as an interpreter of He- 
gel, 21; 

„ on the authoritative- 
ness of revelation, 40, 
,, as criticising Spinoza. 

223 

Chaitanya, see Gouranga; 

,, meaning Jiva, when ap- 
pro] ^riated to the inter- 
nal organ, 192. 

Chandala, as welcome to the 

Bhagavata Cult, 287, 

288, 292 

Charaka, on sensuous rasa, 
69-70, 311; 

„ as defining substance 
and attribute, 70; 

„ on human personality, 
137*; 
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„ on atm aj liana as the real 
happiness, S50* 

Charity, as a moral quality, 
355, 35G. 

Charvaka, as admitting only 
one pramana, 1, 5; 

,, as a materialistic philo- 
sophy, 217; 

„ on summura bonum, 327, 
328- ' 

Chesta, as a source of know- 
ledge, 2. 

Chit, finite and infinite, 45; 

„ as constituting the Abso- 
lute, 49-50; 

„ as the meaning of Jfiana, 
52-53; 

„ as implying the three 
Svvarupa Saktis combi- 
ned, 69^,167; 

„ the divine associates of 
Krsna as consisting of 
pure, 118; 

„ as concentrated in Nan- 
da and Ya^oda, 119; 
„ the dwelling place pro- 
per of Krsna as consist- 
ing of pure, 120 \ 

„ pure, as the synonym 
for Visuddha sattwa, 
138*; 

„ involved in bliss, 141 
„ as constituting Jiva, 
160; 


,, pure, as one of the six 
beo^inningless entities, 

o o 

161*; 

„ meaning Jiva, when ap- 
propriated to the inter- 
nal organ, 192; 

„ impartite, as both the 
subject and object of Ig- 
norance, 192 193; 

„ the reflection of, in in- 
tellects, 196; 

„ the essence of, as consti- 
tuting Bhakti, 266-268. 

Christ the personality of, 223- 

234; 

„ the life of, as illustrat- 
ing the maxim of mis- 
chief returned by good, 
242. 

Christianity, eulogised by Ca- 
ird 4 int 

,, as implicitly accepting the 
theory about the human 
form of the Absolute, 
62-63; 

„ the intrinsic nature of, 
234; 

„ on summum bonum, 325. 

Comparison as a kind of pra- 
mana, 1-2. 

Comte, on servitude to Huma- 
nity, 364, 365. 

Conduct, defined, 

Conjugal love, the meaning of. 
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in V. Thooloi^y, 144.-140, ! 

146^, 319-021. i 

Consci^^n^fi, as playing a part 
in Dharina, 264, 302. ; 

Co-ordination, the principle ; 
of, 202-204. ; 

Creation, see World. | 

Current, a class of acts, 0 int. ' 

Daiva, the meaning of, 1G8- 

160. 

Darkness, as a constituent ele- 
ment of Pradhaua or 
Prakrti, 35. 

Dasj'a, as a stage in the perso- 
nal relationshipj be- 
tween God and His de- 
votee, 143, 30S, 308^ 
312, 313. 

Deha, the ineanir.g of, 17o, 

Descartjs, on the relation be- 
tween religion and mo- 
rality, 347. 

Determinism, the Hindu theory 
of, 348. 

Devaki, the metaphys'cai 
meaning of, 118; 

„ as the acknowledge mo- 
tlier of Krstia, 119-120; 

,, the Lord Madhusudana 
as the son of, 34. 

Devotion, see Bhakti. 

Dharina, as defined by 5Ianu, 

o*. 

'' J 

,, as implying 


kinds of duty, 125, 

,, the highest conception 

of, 

,, as Pravrttilaksana, and 
Nivrttilaksana, 2G8. 2G9, 

,, as defined by Jaimini, 
314. 

Dharana as an element in In- 
junctory Bhakti, 30G 

Dhruvamismiti, as an element 
in Injunctory Bhakti, 

306, 300^ 

Dhyana. as a synonym for 
knowledge', 24-2-5; 

,, as an element in Bhakti 
300: 

,, as defined by Ramanuja 
and Patahjali, 806"*^. 

Dialectic, Hegelian, 21. 

Divinity, of the threefold 
Swaru|,a Saktis of Krs- 
na, 138-139; 

,, gradation between the 
divinities of the Swaru- 
pa Saktis, 139-145; 
,, of the bliss attribute of 
Bhagavan, 310-313: 
,, of Christ, 233-234. 

lOogma, dogmas common to 
the six systems of In- 
dian Philosophy, 7 int. 

Dravya, the meaning of, IG8- 

169. 


various 
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Dualism, in the V. System. 

139., 

Duty, Dhanna as a kind of, 

264: 

,, the highest conception 
of. 264, 265; 

» the categorical impera- 
tive of, 265; 

,, the nature of, towartls 
the spiritual guide, 300. 

,, classified ou the basis of 
the nature of life-con- 
ception, 351, 352; 

if moral duties in their 
bearing upon the V. Sys- 
tem, 352-374. 

Dvaitadvalta-Vada, See Achi- 
ntya bhedabheda, 

Dwaraka as the place for Kxs 
na s beatific sports, 111- 
112, 154. 

E 

Efficient cause, see Aristotle. 

Ego, Jiva as, 163, 164: 

„ real and empirical, 163- I 
165; 170. 

Egoism, ethical theories of, 

325. 

Emancipation, the doctrine of, 
as common to the six 

systems of Indian Phi- 
losophy, 10 int.; see also 
Mukti 

Emotion, as appearing in the 


divine love between Krs- 
na and the divinities of 
His bliss potency, 137, 

141-146, 146^, 247, 248, 
255-257, 

as appearing amongst 
irrat'onal animals and 
plants, 236-240; 

the physiological changes 
of, 266; 

as conjugal love, 319- 
321. 

Empirical ego. 164-166. 

Epicureanism, the theory of, 
about sum mum, bonum, 
324, 325. 

Ether, 7. 

Eudaimonia, as the summuin 
bonum, 323, 324 

Evolute, as appearing in the 
process of creation, 172 
,, as referred to in the Ka- 
tha texts, 182. 

Evolution, the principle of, in 
creation, 171-172,. 225. 

Evolvent, as appearing in the 

process of creation, 172. 

Exegesis, of Hinduism, 101- 

108. 

F 

Faith, in the Absolute as in- 
tuitive, 45-47, 
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,, tlie force of, 302* 

j, as the first of the n;iia 
s ill Bhakti, ill. 
Fanatic, in Vawuavisni, 2o3, 

254. 

Flute, the effect of Krsna’s, 
upon irrational animals 
and plants, 237; 

,, the metaphysicil ineau- 
in;^ of Krsiias, 115, 116, 
Forbearance, as a moral ami 
r.di^ious quality, 370. 

,, in the system of Yo^a, 
283. 

Freedom of the will, 34 S, 

Fruetescent, as a class of acts, 

9 int. 

Frugality, as a moral quality, 
356, 357. 

G 

Garga-Samhita, on Sanivit, 2* 
Gaudiya Vaisiiavisni, the ghos- 
tly shadow of, 5 int ; ' 
,, thf^ meaning of, 239-232; j 
„ excellences of 255 259 ; I 
,, summuni bouitm from 
the standpoint of, 346, 
347; 

,, moral precepts and tea- 
chings contained in, 352- 
363, 370-375. 
Ganapatya, 2r9. 

Gandhi, on non-violence, 

Gatha, 1 3. 


Oily at rL as contained in the 
beginning verse of the 
Bliagavata, 22-23, 37-39; 
,, text cited, 38^. 

Gen^mosity, as a moral qual ty, 
355, 356. 

Gita, on Maya as the poteucv 
of Bhagavan, 27, 

„ on Bhakti as the oidv 
means for attaining self- 
realisation, 27, 187, 
,, on the absoluteness of 
Krsiia, 122-128; 

,, oil Jiva Sakti, LJ9, 163; 

„ on the atheistic charac- 
ter of Sanikara’s theoiy 

of illusion, 180, 180^; 
„ on the high potency of 
Bhakti, 787; 

„ on the necessity of in- 
carnation, 245; 

„ on the superiority and 
excellence of the Bhakti 
cult 278-281, 289-291: 
,, on the comparative ex- 
cellences of the three 
cults, 285-257; 

on Saranapatti, 304. 

God, see Brahman and l.>wara 

Gokula, see Vrndavana. 

Goloka, as the superseasuous 
residence of Krsna, 111- 
112, 143, 248, 249, 255; 
„ tlr^ relation of, to Vni- 
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divana, 120, 154, 155. 

,, as referred to in the 
Sruti texts, 130, 131; 

„ as manifested to Yasoda 
by Ktsaa, 144; 

,, as distinct from the un- 
iverse of beings, 147; 

,, as the supreme residence 
of Gourahga, 231. 

Goodness, a constituent ele- 
ment of Pradhana or 
Prakrti, 35 

Gopa, the metaphysical mean- 
ing of, 114; 

,, Krsiia as, in form and 
dress, 113-114. 

Gopi, the metaphysical mean 
ing of, 116, 

,, gopis as the Kilyavyuha 
of Radha, 140 140^. 

„ as the d&si or kihkari of 
Krsna, 308;^ 

„ the devotion of, as Ra- 
gatmika, 314; 

„ the conjugal love of, to- 
wards krsna, 318-321. 

Gourahga, an historical back 
ground to the incarna- 
tion of, 229^230; 

„ as the saviour of man- 
kind and the direct re- 
vealer of the Bhakti 
cult, 230-232; 

,, popular misconceptions 
about, 232-234 

,, as Advaya Jhana Tat* 
twa, 235-242; 


,, as the displayer of blissful 
potency and mSdhuryya, 
239-242; 

„ the philosophic neces- 
sity etc. about the incar- 
nation of, 247-249; 
„ relation of the lila of, to 
that of Radha. Krsiia, 250. 

,, scriptural texts on the 
theory cf, 251-255 

,, excellences of the cult 
of 255-260; 

,, the cult of, as related to 
the Krsna cult, 260; 
„ as Mahaprabhu, 253; 
,, the question of summuni 
bonum withi’eference to, 
346, 347; 

,, the moral teachings and 
precepts of Lord, 352- 
363. 

Gourafigism, see Gaudiya Vai- 
snavism 

Govindaraja, on Samvit, 2 * 
Grace, see kindness, 

Green, the self-realisation 
theory of, 325-327; 

,, the theory as developed 
in the Vaisiiava concept 
of Premabhakti, 339. 
Grierson, on the conjugal re- 
lationship between god 
and soul, 142* 

Gross, bodies, 165. 
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Guna, gunas as the constituent j 
elements of Prakrti, 35, j 
138, 172. i 

Guiiacita, as a characteristic of 
Mukti, 336. 

Guru, the necessity of a, 293- 

300; 

,, the distinctive charaete- i 
ristics of, 296-299 ; 

„ duty towards a 301. 

H , 

Happiness, the place of, in the 1 
concept of summum be- j 
nam, 323, 324; i 

„ as primary and secon- 
dary, 350; 

,, according to the view 

of Charaka, 330*. 

Hanumadbhasya, as a com- 
mentary on the Bhaga- 
vata 43. 

Hari, as the Absolute Being 

and identified with Gou- 
ranga, 

Hariliia, as a commentary 

on the Bhagavata, 43. 
Heaven, description of eter- 
nal, 129; 

„ see also Vmdavana and 
Goloka. 

Hegel, on relation between 
philosophy and religion 
1 int; 


,, as interpreted different- 

ly. 21; 

,, the dialectic of, 21; 

,, on the meaning of ‘Per- 
son, 90; 

„ the objective idealism of, 

152, 217-220. 

Hbtu, defined, 0^ 

Hladini, as one of the three 
. para saktis, 54-59, 58*, 
59*, 67, 68-69, 79: 
„ as a synonym for rasa, 

71; 

,, as constituting the cons- 
tant divine associates in 
Krsnas beatific sports, 
138, 

„ the highest stage of, 139, 
147. 

,, gradations in the mani- 
festation of, 141-147; 
,, Ilia as the outcome of, 
153; 

,, the essence of . as consti- 
tuting Bhakti, 266, 267, 
310. 

Hoffding, on Vedanta, 5 int 

Humanity, the doctrine of 
love and servitude to, 
3(54-375. 

Hume, on summum bonum, 

325. 

Humility, as a moral and re- 
ligious quality, 353,354. 

Huna, 288. 
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Hypsrconnotafc'on i?4, 109. 

Hylozoism, 

Ideal-clavotep, sjee Rrvlh;i. 

Idealism, 152,217,518. 

Identity, the l()gieal principle 

of, 207, 208. 

Ignorance, as the cause of 
bondage, 8 int 
,, as appearhi^^ in Sam- 
kara's theory of Maya, 
17o-i^0: i 

„ as enveloping Jiva, 

„ Brahman as the sabjeeb 
anJ obj "cfc, ly2. 

Illusion, see Maya. 

Immanent, Bha^^avan as, 32, 

,j Paramatma as 87-92, ' 
124, 164, 180, 228, 318 

Iinplicativimess, the same as 
La k Sana vrtti. 

Incarnation, see avatara 

Incumbent, as a class of acts, 

9 int , 209. 

Imlra, as tlie name of Brah- ^ 
man in Srutl, 182; 

I 

i 

,, as the lieavenly deity 
334. 

Indian philosophy, the fan- 
damental ductriaes 
common to 7-11 int. 

Inference, as a source of 
knowledge, l-S, * 5-7, 
7^ 9. 


Injunction, in its 

1 bearing 

upon Bhakti, 

314-318. 

Injunctory Bhakti, 

302-309. 

Intuitive faith, see 

Absolute. 

Involution, of time, 

■251. 

Islamic reli^rion. 

62-63. 

Itihasa, as included 

in Vedas 


11. 

Ik Sana, as necessary 

for crea- 

tion, So-oG, 

3.5*. S3*, 


91, ■225. 

Ila, as an emanationof Main- 

laksini, 

133. 

Tswara, Para mat aia 

as, 124; 

,, according to 

Samka- 

ra’s theory, 

180, 190- 


196. 

J 


JagadL^ Bose (Dr.), as an 

exponent of 

the doet- 

rine of plant 

sensibili- 


238. 

Jaimini, the religious view of, 


11; 

on vidlii and artba- 

vilda, 

211, 212. 

,, as defining 

Dharma, 


314j 

„ on summum 

bonura, 


329. 

Jaivauanda, 

266, 267. 

Jamatr Muni, as 

the most 

ancient expounder of 
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t^ri-Vaianavism, 160. « 
Jijnasa the meaning of, 24- | 

25. i 

Jiva, as Ksetrajna, 88-89; | 

„ the concept of, explain- | 
ed, 158-166, 161^, ' 

163*; I 

,, classification of, 165- I 
166; 

,, standing to Bhagavan 
or Brahman in the re- 
lation of non-identity 
182-191, 281; 

,, as the dasa of Bhaga- 
van Hari, 191; 

,, according to the Appro- 
priation and Reflexion 
theories, 192-1P8; 

,, as identical with Brah- j 
man, 201-209; ; 

„ as deviating from its j 
natural function and in ! 
bondage, 261. 282; ; 

„ the necessity of Bhakti , 
for a 260-263, S93: | 

the function of, 265, j 
293; : 

,, the denotation of, 364. i 

Jiva-seva, as the loftiest mo- j 
ral duty, 364-368. ; 

Jivanmukta, 279, 280, 281, ; 

282. j 

Jhana, as meaning Dhyaaa, 


upasana, etc, 24-25; 

„ as constituting the body, 
senses etc. of the Abso- 
lute Being, 50-51; 

„ as explained by Jiva 
Goswami, 52-54; 

„ as meaning Jilanin, 52- 

53; 

„ as an attribute of Jiva, 
160-162; 

,, as innate, 166; 

„ as implicit, 167; 

„ true, as concealed or 
suppressed by Maya, 
170; 

„ as having a place in the 
Bhakti cult, 263, 263*; 

„ the essence of, as consti- 
tuting Bhakti, 266-269; 

„ as relating to Brahman, 
271,277, 2H1; 

„ according to the Gita, 
281; 

„ Vasudeva as visuddha, 
296; 

„ relating to the Highest 
Self as the suramum bo- 
num, 322, 330- 

Jnana-Kauda, 25-26, 275. 



Juana-niarga. S3; ; 

,, antiquity and meaning ’ 
of; i;79; 

,, classification of the follo- 
wers of, 279, £S0; 

,, as inferior to the Bha- 
kti and Yoga uiargas, 
281, 282, 285-287. 
Jruina-ini^ra bhakti, 313, 
Ivaivalya, as the suaimum bo- 

num according to Y(»ga, 
283. 

Kalpa, as a portion of the Ve- 
das, 13. 

Kanpsa, 240, 247, 258^ 

Kapila, 8: his rheory of crea- 
tion 35-36, 35^', 30*. 
Karinan, doctrine of, 7 inf, 

hfi, 

,, as Constituting an ele- 
ment of Xiniitta Maya, 
108-169. 

Ivanna kanda, 25-26, 275, 270. 
Karma * m ar ga ^ basi s o f , 275; 

,, m-anuigof, 275-277; 
,, inferiority of, to the 
Bhakti-marga, 277, 278; 
,, as a stepping stone to 
the three margas, 287. 

Karmapurusa, as explained by 
Snh'uta, ICO. 

Kartabhaja, 0 int. 

Katu, 311. 

Kala, as an element of Nimi- 
t la Maya , 108-109, 


Krdajavana, 334. 

Kant, on the relation between 
religion and morality, 347 ; 

see also duty. 

Kama, as distinguished from 
Prema, 141. 

Kara nar va ay i S a m k ar sa u a , 
as a manixestation of Para- 
matma, 91. 

Karpaiiya, as an element of 
Sarauapatti, 303, 304. 

K ay a vy Ci h a , 140-141,140^ 

Kesav'a, as a name of Krsua, 
106, 107. 

Kevalabrahmopasaka, as one 
of the two main classes of 
followers of the Jhana marga, 

279. 

Khasa, 288. 

Kindness, meaning of, 294: 

,, caiisalit}" of, with regard 
to the tii>t iaitiatioa in- 
to the Bhakti Cult, 

294, 295; 

^ ,, as a moral (|uality, 352- 

i 354. 

Kirata, as welcome to the Bha- 
gavata Dharma, 288. 

Kirtana, defined, 304, 30 J. 

Ki'sna, sweetness of the name 
of, ‘ 15-10; 

„ as tlie object of medita- 
tion for all, 25 ; 
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. as higher than Naraya- 
iia 49 ; 

, the concept of, explai- 
ned in detail, 96 — 

, the derivative meaning 
ol lOS-109; 

„ as having no swagata 
bheda, 109-110; 

„ as having contradictions 
reconciled in Him, 

112-113; 

„ as having a human form 
with distinct complex- 
ion etc., 113-118 ; 

,, as Vabudeva, 118-119, 
127-128; 

„ as having a peculiar 
dwelling place 117, ISO- 

m; 

„ according to the Gita 
view, 122-128; 

„ according to Vedic and 
Upanisad texts, 128-134 
„ as related co His beatific 
associates in Achintya 
bhedabhedha, 138, 139; 

„ as the concrete Absolute 
Idea. 147-151: ! 

,, as the best displayer of | 
blissful potency, 236, ! 

237; 

„ the philosophic necessity 
etc. about the incarna- 


tion of, 242-247; 

,, as the a-ra3’a of His 

beatific sj^orts, 248, 255, 
256. 

Krsuaism, see Krsna. 

Krtna chaitanya, see Gourafi 

ga. 

Ki^apaaaka, 

Ksara, as Pradbana, 182. 

Ksara, as appearing in the 
medical science of the 
Hindus 69-70. 

Ksetra, as body, 88; 

as an element of Nimitta 
Maya, 168, 170. 

Ksetrajiia, as qualifying Jiva, 
and Paramatma, 87-89; 

„ as qualifying Jiva, 166, 

Ksirodasayi Purusa,as a par- 
tial manifestation of Pa- 
ramatina, 91, 91*. 

Kumarila, !• 

Kurma, as an Incarnate Being, 

100 . 

1 ^ 

I Lakeana vitti, as adopted by 

Samkara, 42, 200- 

202 . 

Lavdua, as a sensuous rasa in 
the medical science, 311. 
Liberality, as a moral quality, 
355, 356. 

Lb’iga* asa technical term in 



Nyaj'fi, 6 . 

„ destruction of linga rleha 
336. 

Lila, the meaning of, 151-152; 
,, Creation as, 152, 153 

155^* 

as pertaining to Svvayarn 
Bhagavan, 1 53; 

„ classification of, 154-156; 
,, reconciliation of the tv o 
kinds of, 156-157; 

„ as related to Theory, 
235* 

Lila Sakti, 136; see also Lila. 

Lock, on sumnium bonuni, 325; 
,, on the relation between 
religion and morality 
347. 

Logos, theory of, 8, 9, 226, 

226*, 

Lordliness, of Bhagavan, 61- 
62, 78-79- 113, 133; 

„ as suppressing graceful 
charm, 112, 153; 

„ as guided by graceful 
charm, 79, 111-112,119, 
126- 128, 139-147, 236. 

Love, as consisting in the hi- 
ghest development of 
powers, 111. 

„ as supersensuous and 
sensuous, 139, 342-344; 
„ as devotional, 139-147, 
149, 312 3:1, 338-345; 


,, God as, according to the 
east and west, 142;* 
,, as distinguished psycho- 
logically from happiness, 
343; 

„ of humanity, 364-368. 

Madhura rasa, as sensuous, 

311; 

„ as supersensuous emotio- 
nal feeling, 313, 319, 
320. 

Madhwucharyya, on the an- 
thoritativeness of the 
Vedas, 10, 11;* 

„ aboutSamkara, 41* 
„ as a commentator on the 
Vtd. sutras, 20, 76; 
„ on the concept of Krsua, 
134;* 

„ on the reality of the 
world, 219. 

Mahat, as the first evolute of 
Prad liana, 35,* 

36;* 

,, as secondary causality, 
132. 

Maliabharata, as included in 
scriptures, 11 ; 

„ on Puranas as interpre- 
ter of the Vedas, 12, 73. 

Mahabhava, as the highest 
stage in devotional love, 
73, 145, 146, 145*, 256. 
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Mahakiila; as the bodil}’ lustre ! 
of Kmia, 107 i 

Mabalaksmi, as the most gene- ; 
ric antaranga Sakti, 3 35, ’ 
136; ’ 

„ as identical with Radha, 
140. 

Mahaprila3^a, 163, 215, 216. 

Mahavak^^a, of the Bhagavata, 
99, 106-107, 

„ of the Upanisads, 199, 
199.* 

Mahavisiiu, as a manifestation 
of Paramatma, 91, 

Maheswara, as implied the 
Pranava, 37. 

Manana, as an element of de- 
votion, 264, 270. 

Manas, as meaning the Highest 
Mind Aniruddha, 218 ; 
,, as the internal organ 
360, 

Manu, on the authoritative- 
ness of the Vedas, 10- 
„ on Puranas as interpre- 
tor of the Vedas, 12 ; 
„ as cognisant of all the 
Vedas, 18; 

„ on plant-sensibility, 238; 
„ on formal rites, 289* ; 
„ on seva, 308 ; 

„ on the highest dutj^ 350; 


,, on gift-u^aking as a duty, 
356. 

Mantra, as one class of Vedic 
texts, 211. 

Mantropasanamayi, as one as- 
pect of non-manifesk lila, 155, 

156. 

Matter, the Platonic view of, 

172; 

„ as constituting the world, 
225 ; see also Prakrti. 
Material cause, defined, lOint; 
„ Pradhana as, 137, 172 ; 
,, Brahman as, 209-21P 

; Materialism, refuted, 161, 216 

218. 

Mathura, the metaphj^sica/ 
meaning of, 97 ; 

,, as the supesensuous hea- 
ven for Krsna's beatific 
sports, 111-112, 154; 
„ residence, in 271, 272, 
Matsya, see avatara. 

, Martineau, on the relation bet- 
: ween religion and morality, 

I 347. 

Mathew Arnold, on the rela- 
i tion between religion and mo- 
i rality, 347. 

Madana, as an aspect of Maha- 
bhava, 145, 146. 

Madhava, as occur! ng in the 
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Rk. Parisista ^ruti, 131-132, 
146, 

Madhavacharyj^a, 202 

MaJhuryya, as the essence 

and differentia of Bha^a- 
vatta, 68 ; 

,, as prevailing in the hea- 
ven-trio, 111-112 ; 

,, as clearly explained by 
. Vidyabhusaua, 133; 
„ as displayed by Krsna 
and Gouranga, 239-242 ; 
see also Rasa and Love 

Maya, as related to the Abso- 
lute Being, 27, 65, 66, 

124, 127, 154 158-162, 

163,166-67, 

„ the doctrine of, explain- 
ed and discussed, 167- 
182; 

„ according to the V. The- 
ory, 167-173, 209, 216, 
t:24 2 5 

„ according to the school 

of Sauikara, 174-180, 
192-195; 


„ according to various 

scriptural texts, 181 

182. 

Mayin, 181, 

Me. Teggart, 21. 


Metempsychosis, see Transmi- 
gration of Soul 

Mill, on summum bonunm, 

' 325. 


Mhnanna, on pramana, 1; 
,, the religious view of, 17; 
„ Purva and Uttaia, 25-26; 
,, on surnmum bonum, 329 
See also Jairaini. 

Mohana, as an aspect of 

Mahabhava, 145, 146. 

MoksakAnksi, as one class of 
followers of the Jhana 
marga, 279. 

Moral qualit'es, a short ac- 
count of, 352-363. 

Morality, as closely related to 
religion, 347-o52. 

Monism. 139. 

Muktaphala, as a commentary 
on the Bhagavata, 43. 

Muktapragraha, See hyper 
connotation. 

Mukti,asthe sninmum bonum 
according to Ramanuja 
and Madhwacharyya, 
321*; 

„ as the summum bonum 
according to the School 
of Samkara, 330-332; 
„ as defined in the V. Sys- 
tem, i80, 333-336; 
„ five kinds of, 335, 386, 
„ characteristics of, 336; 

337; 

,, as developed int3 Prema 
Lhakti, 837-340 
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> 


„ as related to Bhakti, 341, ’ 
842. i 

Mumuksn, as a sub-class under 
Moksakanksmi, 279. s 

Murati, see Flute. ■ 

N 

Navadwipa as the place for 
Gouranga 3 raanifest lila, ’ 
229, 230. 

Nanda, as the acknowledged 
father of Krsna, 119, 
128, 235. 

„ the metaphysical mean- 
ing of, 119 

Narottama Thakura,as the au- 
thor of Premabhakti- 
chandrika, 301, 302. 

Narayana, as the Lord of Para- 
vyoman, Benedictory 
verse ; 

„ as Sesa, 33. 

„ ,as the Person — the Abso- 
lute Lord, 33, 34, 129 
„ as lower than Krsua, 112, 
121, 125, 126, 129, 130, 

,, as a commentator on the 
Atharv Up., 130 

Neoplatonism, 72-73, 

Nescience, see and Igno- 
rance. 

Nididhyasana, as an element ; 
of devotion, 264, 270, ; 

Nigamana, as one of the five 


members in a Hindu 
Syllogism, 6. 

Nimvarka, 20. 

Nirahjana, 331. 

Nirvana, as the summum bo- 
num according to Bud- 
dhism, 328. 

Nistha, as one of the nine 
stages of Bhakti, 271, 
272. 

Nivxttilaksana, see Dharma 

Non-violence, the principle 
of, 369-375. 

Nyaya, on piamaua, 1; 

,, on summum bonum, 328. 

O 

Obligatory, as a class of acts, 
9 ink, 

Occasional, as a class of acts, 
9 ink, 269. 

Ohkara, 199 see also Gaya- 
tri. 

P 

Paksa, as appearing in a Hin- 
du Syllogism, 6. 

Panchar&tra, as included in 
scriptures, 11. 

Parabrahmati, as distinguished 
from Brahman, 60; 

„ as applying to Krsna, 

62, 113; 
applying to Visiiu, 

no. 
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Paramahamsapriya, 43. 

Paramatrna, the concept of, 
explained, 87-92; 

„ as having threefold ma- 
nilestaticn, 91, 91*; 

,, as related, to Bhagavan 
and Brahman, 92-93; 

„ as the direct di splay er 
of the Vahiratiga Sakti, 

98-99, 124, 153, 159, 
164, 228; 

„ as the object of worship 
according to Yoga mar- 
ga, 283, 284, 329, 330. 

Paravyoman, Benedictory 
verse, 132. 

Para Sakti, as classified, 54, 

55. 

„ explanation and grada- 
tion of, 56’59, 64-69, 
108, 135-137, 146, 147; 

„ divinities of, 137-146. 

Paribhasa, 101-104. 

Pariiiama Vada, as a theory 
of creation, 209-273. 

Paroksa Vada, as a class of 
Scriptural texts, 275, 
276. 

Patanjali, 10; 

„ on Yoga, 282; 

,, on the meaning of dhy- 
aua 306*; 

„ on summum bonutn, 829, 
330. 


Pathology, 261, 

Pada, 107, 188, 307. 

Pada-Sevana, as an element 
of Injunctory Bhakti, 
307. 

Pascala> 46, 

Passion, as a constituent ele- 
ment of Prakrti, 35, 
35*. 

,, as a mental phenome- 
non, see Love. 

Passion-control, as a moral 
quality, 360-363. 

Perception, as a source of 
knowl^’dge, 1-5; 

,, the relative authorita- 
tiveness of, 9. 

Perfection theory, see Green. 

Philosophy of Religion, 1-3 int 

Philosophy of V. Religion, 3 7 
int. 

Plato, on matter, 172; 

,, on summum boiium 323. 

Prabhakara, 1. 

Pradhana, as the material 
cause of creation, 35, 
36, 35*, 36^ 163, 168- 
173, 181, 182, 225. 

Prakarana s than a, 107, lO^v. 

Prakatalila, 154-157, 334. 

Prakrti, see Pradhana. 

Parmfi, meaning of, 


1 . 
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Prainaua, defined, 1; 

„ kinds of, 1-7 . 

,, Vedas as, 7-19 ; 

,, Bhagavata as, 20-39. 


Pranava, 37, 38*, 129, 199*. i 
Pratijna,as one of the five me- 
mbeis in a Hindu syllo- 
gism, 6. 


Pratima, 85-86. 

Piativimba-Yada as a theory 
on the relation between 
god and soul, 195-198. 

Pratyaksa, see Percof tion. 

Pravrttilaksana, see Dharrna. 

Prayojana, 11 int. 

Prakrta-aharakara, as empiri- 
cal ego, 163-165. 

Prana, as the vital principle 
of an organic body, 169: 
see also Apologetic. 

Pr^tptabrahmalay'i, as a sub- 


! 


class of followers of the i 
jfiana-marga, 279. | 

Praptaswarupa, as a sub class | 
of followers of the jiiana- | 
marga, 279. j 


Praptasiddhi, as a class of Yo- 


gis, 284. 

Prarabdha, as a class of acts, 
9 int, 292. 

Prema, as distinguished from 


Kama, 140; 


,, as the summnm bonum 
according to Bengal Vai- 
snavisin. Benedictory 
Verse, Hint., 145, 249, 

258, 271, S21, 321*, 

,, as a stage of Bhakti as 
explained by Valadeva 
Vidyabhtisana, 265-267; 

„ with reference to Gou- 
rauga, 346, 847. 

Pr ^mavilasavivarta, 257. 

Premananda, 26, 136, 190, 
273; see also Prema. 

Priti, as appearing in the con- 
cept of Priti-bhakti, 340- 
342; 

„ meaning and gradation 
of, 342-347. 

Pseudo- Vaisnavism, 5 int 

Purana, eternity of, 7-9; 

„ relation of, to Vedas, 
11-18; 

,, classification of, 19; 
,, authoritativeness of 7-i9. 

Puriisa, as human personality 
according to the view of 
Charaka, 137, 137*; see 
also ParamatmA 

Purusottama. Bhagavan as, 

90. 

Purva Mitnamsa, see Jaimini. 

# * 

Piitana, 111, 316. 
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Quiescent State, 282, 283 333. | 

R 1 

Raghmiandana, as a law giver, j 

187. : 

Rasa, as applied to the Abso- | 
lute, 57, 85, 85*, i 

„ the meaning of, from 
three points of view, 69- 
74, 65*, 71*; ^ 
„ according to the theory 
of the Hindu medical , 
science, 311, 312, ; 

,, classification of, in V, | 
Theology 312-314. ; 

Rasaghana, 71. | 

Rasika, the Absolute as, 71-72; I 

Radha, the principle of, 135- 

147; 

„ as the Divinity in whom 
there is the complete . 
sublimation of lordship 
139. ' 

,, as identical with Maha- , 
laksmi, 139-140. ' 


referred to in the Bha- 
gavata, /4S, 749; 

„ as directly stated in the 
Vrhat Gontamiya and 
Adipurana, 748, 749. 
,, as the visaya of Krsua- 
sports, 247, 248, 250, 
256. 

E^ldhakrsna, the concept of, 
147-151. 

Baga, 310-314. 

Raganuga, as a stage of Bhak- 
ti, 289, 309-321. 

Ra:;atmika, a stHge of Bhakti, 
characterising the constant 
divine associates of Bhagavan, 
310, 313, 314.’ 
Rajasa Kalpa, 19. 

Rama, as an incarnation of the 
Absolute, 237. 

Rtoananda, as an adherent of 
Lord Gouranga, 257. 
Ramanuja, on thd authoritati- 
veness of the Vedas, 10; 
,, about the meaning of 

‘knowledge' in the Brah- 


„ as standing to Krsna in j 
Achintyabhedahheda, ^ 
140; I 

„ as representing the high- ; 
eat stage of devotional ; 
ecstasy, 743-746, 745*. | 
^373; : 

„ the concept of, as tacitly j 


niasutras, 24-25 ; 

,j ns inter pretor of the fifth 

Ved. sutra, 55-56; 

„ as expounder of the Vi- 

sishxdvaitavada, 126 ; 
,, on plurality of Jivas, 1 65; 
,, on the relation between 
the Absolute and soul, 
1S4-186 
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„ on the meaning of the 
text ‘‘That thou art”, 
202-205, 
331 

„ on the theory of creation, 

221, 222; 

„ on the meaning of Dh- 
yana and Dhruva Sinrti, 
306;* 

,, on Mukti as the suramuin 
bonum, 321. * 

Reality, see world. 

Relativity, see Absolute. 

Release, see Mukti. 

Religion, the meaning of, 
1-3 int ; 

„ the highest secret of, 
according to the Gita, 
123-126; 

„ as the basis of and the 
surest guarantee for mo- 
rality, 347-352; 

Remembrance, as a stage of 

Injunctory Bhakti, J05, 506, 

506 ;* 

Revelation, as general and 
particular, 2 int; 

,, as the authority accord- 
ding to western systems, 
40. 

Revenge, noble and ignoble, 

555. 

Right apprehension, iO int. 


Ruchi, as one of the nine sta- 
ges of Bhakti, 277. 

Rupa, 52. 

Rk., 11; 

„ on the concept of Krsna, 
130 131; 

,, about Goloka, 131; 
,, the Paris is ta Sakha of, 
on the concept of Raiha- 
Krsna, 131-131. 

Rtvik, 13. 

S 

Sabda, as a source of know- 


ledge, being identified with 
Revelation, 7-4, 7, 55. 

Sabdabrahman. as a partial 
aspect of Brahman and the 

source of all words and ideas, 
8-9, 756, 226. 

Sachchidftnanda, as a name of 
the Absolute Being, 27, 54, 

755. 

Sadasadiltmaka, Prakrti as, 772. 
Sadachara, 288, 289. 

Sadghana, 

Sahajiya, 6- 

Sahasrasirsa Virat, as a mani- 
festation of Parauiatina, 97. 
Saint, definition and classifi- 
cation of, 296-299. 

j Sakhya, as a stage of divine 
love 742, 508, 572 573, 
' Salvjtion, see Emancipation, 
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Mukti and Prema. 

Sama, 5/2. 

Saniavaya, as a kind of rela- 
tion 70. 

Saniavayin, as a kind of cau- 
sality, -iO. 

Samasti jivantaryamin, as a 
manifestation of Paramatml, 

9 /. 

Samakhya, iOi, 702. 

Saniadlii, as an element of In- 
junctory Bhakti, 506; 

,, as the last stage in Yoga, » 
285. 

Sambandha, 11 int. ! 

Sarnbhava, as a pramana, 7-2. ; 
Samkara, the school of, on j 
pramana, 2 ; | 

„ about the authoritative- 
ness of the Vedas, 70; 

„ as an advocate of the j 
Bhakti cult, 4 2-45. ; 
,, as a monistic philosopher, 
49; 

„ the school of, on God s 
dwelling place, 75-76; : 

„ as an expounder of the ‘ 
Vedanta, 20-27, 87; 

„ as an upholder of the j 
exegesis of Bengal Vais- i 
iiavism 707; I 

on the theory of Maya, I 

iTJ-iSi; j 


,, on the relation between 
the Absolute and Soul, 
799-202 ; 

,, as an adverse critic 259. 

Samvit, as a source of know- 
ledge, 2* 

,, as one of the para Saktis , 
54-59, 67-68, 758, 266, 

267. 

I Samv^T^oraan, 732. 

Sanclhini, see Sainvit. 

Saranapatti, as an element of 
liijunctory Bhakti, 303, 
304. 

Sat, as meaning ‘being' or 
‘reality', 175, 214-216. 

Sattva guna, as a constituent 
element of Prakrti, 35, 
35 ^, 

Satya, the meaning of, 26-27, 

96-97. 

Sadhaka, as a class of follo- 
wers of the JnSna inSr- 
ga, 279. 

Sadhana bhakti, see, . Injunc- 
tcry and Kilganuga. 

Sadhusaiiga, as one of the nine 
elements of Bhakti, 271. 

Sadhya, as aNaiyayika term, 

6 . 

Salokya, as a kind of mukti, 

335. 

Samau, 11 . 

Samipya, as a kind of mukti, 

335 . 


II 
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Saipkhya-kfirika, 5. 

Samkhya'System, on pra- 
man a, 1 ; 

,, on sum mum bonum, see 
also Kapila. 

Santa bhakti, 284, 813 

Sarsti, as a kind of mukti; 

335. 

Sarfipya, as a kind of mukti, ; 

335. 

Sastra, 11, 11*^, 

Sattvika kalpa, 19. 

Sayujya, as a kind of mukti, 
190, 335, 336, 

Scepticism, 103. 

Scripture, 11, 11^. | 

Self, see Soul i 

Self-realisation, as an ethical 
theory, S25-S27, \ 

see also Mukti and Pre- 
nia. 

Self-revelation, 2*. 

Sense-control, as a moral qua- 
lity, 360-363. 

Servitude, See Seva j 

Seva, 11 int., 110; 

,, as the sum mum bonum i 
when directed to Bha- 

gavan, 307, 808, 338- 
340; , 

„ as understood with re- 
ference to worldly aflfairs, 
308. 

Sidgwick, as a moralist, 322, 

325 


Si^upfila, as a 111, 258, 317, 

318. 

Siva, 41-42. 

Smarana, see Remembrance. 

Smiti, see Manu and Kaghu- 
naiidana, 

Soul, see Transmigration and 
Jiva. 

Spencer, Herbert, on the pro- 
blem of the Absolute, 
45-46, 299. 

Spirit, as constituting the ac- 
tual world, 225; 

,, the same as Brahman, 
19o. 

Spiritual guide, 299-302. 

Sport, see Lila. 

Spinoza, on the theory of crea- 
tion, 221. 

Sravaua, as an element of de- 
votion, 264, 270. 

Sraddha, as the first stage of 
devotion, 271. 

Sridama, 142. 

Sri sect, 126, 159. 

Srati, see Veda. 

Stoic, view of summum bo- 
num, 324. 

Suddha sattva as the name of 
pure chit, 138*. 

Suggestio falsi, 359, 360. 

Sukahidaya, as a commentary 
on the Bhfigavata, 43. 
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Summuni bonum, the attain- 
ment of, as open to all, 
io, llh 

j, tlie natnre cf, as deter- 
mined by the higliest 
object of desire, 190, 

,, different theories about 
321-330; 

,, according to the School 
of Sankara, 330-332; 

„ according to the V. Sys-; 

tern, 330-347; 

,, the culminating point 
of, 130, 

Suppresio veri, 359-360. . 

Susruta Santhita, on the eter- 
nity ot* Jiva, 166. 

Sutra, defined, 20, 20^. 

Suvala, 142. i 

Swabhava, as an element of 
Nimitta Maya, 168 169. i 
Swagatabheda, 40. 

Swajatlya bheda, 49, ! 

S war at, as qualifying the Ab- 
solute, 23, 38 

Swariipa laksana, ths meaning 
of, 28, 

Swarupanuvandhitva, 166. 
Swayambhagavan, as distin- 
guished from Bhagavan, 24, 

79, 80. 

Swavamsiddha, the meaning 
of, ^8. . 


Swarasiki, as an aspect of 
non-manifest lila 154. 

155. 

Syllogism, Hindu, 5-7, 

Synthesis, 103, 105, 108 Il5, 

116. 

Synthetic, logical propositions 


as, 20c. 

Syntheticism, Yaisnavism as 
spiritual, 115-116. 

Tamas, see Darkness. 

Tanka, 20. 

Tantra Sastra, 2. 

Tatastha laksana, the meaning 
of, 28. 


Tatastha Sakti, see Jiva. 

Tattwadipika, as a commen- 
tary on the Bhagavata, 
43. 

Tamasa kalpa, 19. 

Tennyson, 338. 

That thou art, the full mean- 
ing of, 198-209. 

Tikta, 311, 

Tolstoi, on servitude to Huma- 
nity, 366, 367; 

„ on non-violence, 371-373 

Tranquility, see Quiescent state. 

Transcendental, Bhagavan as, 
24, 29, 30. 

Transmigration, the doctrine 
of, of soul, 7-10 int., 63. 
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Udaharana, as on3 of the five 
members in a Hindu 


Syllogism, 6. 

Udgata, 13. 

Ulukya, 10 

Upakrama, 1-23, 263. 

Upalaksaua, 38, 202 


Upama, as a parmilna, 1. 
Upanaya, as one of the five 
members in a Hindu 
Syllogism, 0. 

Upasairhara, 123, 263. 

Upadana Maya, see Maya. 
Upakhyana, as a portion of 
the Vedas, 13. 

Upendra, 37. 

V 

Vahiraiiga Sakt% see Maya. 
Vaikuntha, as the residence 

of Krsua as Narayana, 
112, 129, 130. 

Vaisesika, on pramana, 1: 212; 
,, on summiim bonum, 328 

Vaisnava reliorion, philosophy 
of, 3-7 int. 

Vaisnva theology, the lofty 
character of, 5 int. 
Valadeva, 106. 

Valadeva Vidyabhusaiia, on the 

auhoritativeness of the 
Vedas, 10, 

„ as a commentator on the 
Vedanta, 20, 43, 


„ as an exjHjunder of the 
Bhag. cult, 43; 

„ on the absoluteness of 
Krsua, 132-134; 

,, on the relation between 
Brahman and Jiva, 184- 
186; 

on the reality of the 
world, 213. 

„ on the theory of crea- 
tion, 222, 223;* 

,, on the concept of Gour- 
aiiga, 253. 

,, on the concept of Prema 
Bhakti, 266, 267. 

Vandana. as an element of 
Injunetory Bhakti, 303, 
307. 

Varfiha, see Avatara. 

Varutia, as teaching Brahman 
jiiana, 29. 

Vasudeva, the metaphysical 
meaning of, 118. 

Vachaspatimisra, on Vyapti- 
jnaiia, 5. 

Vadarayana, see Veda Vyasa. 

VUsana bhasya, 43. 

Vasudeva, as qualifying Krs- 
ua, 88, 118 120, 127, 128 

Vatsalya, 142, 113, 

VatsSyana bhasya, as defining 
Pramana 1. 

Vau4, 6 int. 

Vajm, as defined in Hindu 



Physiology, 169. 

Veda, the authoritabiveness of, 

7-11; 

,, the denotation of, 11-12; 
,, aa related to Paraiias. 

12-13; 

,, as the direct revelation 
of the Absolute Beine. 

7, 7^; 

,, the eternit}^ of, 8 9; 
,, analysis of, 74-/6; 

,, the central theme of, 
lG-18, 

„ as Paroksavada, 275, 
276; 

„ as consisting of three 
classes of texts, 277, 2/2 

Vedanta, as explained differen- 
tly, 20-21; 

„ as contained in the first 
verse of the Bhagavata, 
23 - 37 ; 

„ on the Absolute as Ana- 
ndamaya Purusa, 85, 
85^; 

,, as explained by Samka- 
ra 125; 

,, on the relation of non- 
identity between Brah- 
man and Jiva, 784-;90, 
,, on Bhakti, 262, 265; 
„ on suinmum bonum^ 330- 
547. 


Veda V'yasa, the derivative 
meaning of, 74: 

„ the personality of, 76; 
asrevealer of the Bhfi- 

gavata, 59-40, 96. 

Vedantaparibhasa, on prama- 
na, 2. 

Veracity, as a moral quality, 
557-360. 

Vidhi, as a class of Vedic 

texts, 2/7. 

Vidheya, 59*. 

Vidvatkamadhenu, 43. 

Vidya, as a function of the 
Swarupa Sakti as well 
as of the Oiva Maya of 
Bhagavan, 170, 777. 

Vijabiya bheda, 49 

Vijfiana, as a kind of prama- 
iia, 7. 

Vijhanabhiksu, on the Reflex- 
ion theory, 797, 798, 
,, on the reality of the 
world, 272, 2/3. 

Vijiianaghana, 77. 

Vikara, as a constituent of the 
concept of MayS-, 768- 
770. 

Viksepatmika, as a function 
of Maya, 65, /70, 175, 

178.* 

Villi vosra. 77# 


Viiiiyoga, 



Virtue, as coustituiing the 
suiumum bouum, 323, 
324., 

Visaya, of the present treatise, 
11 int. 

,, Brahman as, of Igno- 
rance, i92, i93, 

„ the derivative meaning 
of, 247; 

,, Kpsna as 247-250, 255- 
257. 

Vi .^esana, defined, 795. j 

Visnn, the concept of, 4 int; 

„ the concept of, as involved 
in the Ohkara, 57; 

„ as a partial aspect of 
Kr^iia, 247. 

Visnu Sakti, see Para Sakti. ! 

Visuddha Sattwa, 758 * j 

Viswanath Chakravartia, 45; 

„ as tracing the concept 
of Gounihga to the Bag. 
texts, 252, 255; 

,, about the inferiority of 
Jmin.i cult to Bhakti 
cult, 282. 

Viswarupa, as shown to Ar- 
juna, 726; 

„ as shown to Yasoda, 745. 

Vivarta, as a theory of crea- 
tion 209-277. 

Vivekananda, 774. 


Voluntary, as a class of acts, 
9 int., 209, 

V'owdlulyana, 20. 

Visni, 779. 

Vrndavana, as tha supersen- 
suous region of Krsiia’s 
manifest sports, 777, 
772, 720, 142, 153, 754: 
,, as the ideal-real world, 
1^7, 725. 

V rajamaiidala, 127. 

Vyaliiti, 57, 58, 58^ 

Y^^apaka, as a technical term 
in Nyaya, 5. 

Vyaptijnana, as a technical 
term in Nyaya, 5, 6. 

Vyapya as a technical term 
in Nyaya, 5. 

W 

Wallace as a writer on Hege- 
lianism. 21,218,21/?, 220. 

World, doctrine about the 
origin of, 10-11 int.; 
„ as real, 28, 54, 209 220, 
227, 22>; 

,, as unreal, 210; 

., creation of, as ascribed to 
Brahman, 51, 52; 

„ as an illusion, 175. 176; 
,, creation of, a lila, 151- 
153, 153*, 221-225; 
„ doctrines of Vivarta and 
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Pariuama about, 209, i 

210 ; ^ 

„ \yestera theories about 
the creation of, 15i?, 

j 

Wundt, on the presence of | 
emotional feelings amo- 
ngst irrational animals, 
23S. ! 

I 

Y I 

TTajus, 11; on the dwelling 
place of Krsna, 131. 

Ya^^oda. 118, 119, U3, UJ. 

Yavana, . . ^88. 


Yadava, as a commentator 


on the Sutras, ^0. 

Yajhavalkya, 16; 

„ on the concept of Bha- 
kti, SC5; 

,, on the highest duty’ 350, 

Yoga, on pramaiia, i; 


,, as a system of philosophy 
38:3-m; 

,, on summum bonum,^^8J, 
5.^9, 330, 

Yogaruruksu, ^84*. 

Yogarudha, .^84. 

Yogin, . «84, 385, 


k 
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ERRATA. 

To avoid the inconveaience of a lengtliy errata, several 
misprints are not marked here, as they can be easily corrected. 
Tliey oc3ur chiefly in connectiori with diacritical marks (some 
of which have been misplaced or have broken down in print- 
ing), unfortunate transposition of letters, interchange of capi- 
tal and small lett'^rs, or the careless dropping of a letter. 


Int. p. 1,1. 9. Read ‘eternal*. 

„ 2,1. 5. Supply a comma 

after ‘object*. 

„ 2, 1. 22. Supply a comma 

after ‘cbasm\ 

,, 8,1. 24. Read ‘religions*, 

p. 6, 1. 10. Read ‘smoky- 

ness’. 

p. 7, 1. 8. Supply a comma 

after ‘knowledge*, 
p. 8, 1. 3. Read ‘worldly*, 

p. 12, 1. 7. Read ‘vaguely* 

p. 13, 1, 18. Read ‘four for 

‘fourfold*. 

p. 26, 1. 30 Read ‘non-de- 

caying. 

p. 27, 1. 30, Delete ‘a* before 

‘difftrent*. 

p, 30, 1. 1. Delete ‘full stop* 

after ‘Sakti*. 
p. 42, 1. 24. Supply a comma 

after ‘Adhyahara* 
p. 43, 1. 3. Read ‘way* 

p. 46, 1. 19. Read 'paralo- 

gism*. 

p. 93, 1. 2. Read^^l^jf^:’ 

p. 97, 1. 10. Supply a com- 

ma after ‘existence*, 
p, 99, 1. 14. Supply ‘himself* 

after ‘manifests* 
p.ll9, 1. 8. Read ‘higher* 

for ‘higliest*. 


p.l25, 1. 15 Read ‘according 
to’ for in* 

p.l63fn. 1.2,Read‘^<5jj^(^- 

p.l8l, 1. 4. R^ad'forgetful- 

ness’ for ‘forgetal*. 
p.l87, 1. 20. Supply ‘the* be- 
fore ‘too blind*. 
p.l87, last line. Read ‘diso- 
wns*. 

p.l90, 1. 19. Read ‘haven* 
for ‘heaven* 
p.l95, I 29. Supply ‘to’ after 
‘according* 

p.208, 1. 28. Supply commaa 
after ‘and’, ‘these*, and ‘in- 
quisitive*. 
p.214, 1. 6. Supply ‘to’af ter 

‘try*. 

p.246, 1. 29 Read'forgetful- 
ness.* 

p,266, 1. 6. Read ‘physical* 

for physiological*. 
p.266, 1. 10. Delete the com- 
ma, after ‘consequent*, 
p 298, 1. 24. Read ‘quiet* 
for ‘quite*. 
p.305, 1. 20. Read ‘raised* 
for ‘reduced* 
p.310, 1. 8. Read ‘form* 

for ‘beauty.* 
pf320, 1. 7. Read ‘Krsnatva 

p.358, 1. 12. Read ‘whos©’ 
for ‘wose*. 
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